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PREFACE. 


, It is now nearly forty years since Henry Brougham, 
at the age of three-and-twenty, began those labours 
ever directed to the advancement of the intelhfctual 
and moral condition of his species, the impression of 
.which can never be effaced from the history of the 
progress of the human mind. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, of which he was one of the founders, was-the ve- 
hicle of the earliest productions of his prolific pen, and 
has continued to the present time to be occasionally 
enriched by his contributions on almost every, subject 
with which the improvement of mankind is connected. 
Political regeneration, the correction of abuses of 
every sort, the extension of rational liberty, the free-^ 
dom of conscience, the information and consequent 
elevation of the operative classes,^the improved educa- 
tion of the higher orders, the diffusion ofthe knowledge 
of the God of nature through the familiar exposition of 
the laws of nature, — the reform of parliament, and of 
the laws, — the restoration of the streams of charity to 
their proper channel, — in a word, the promotion of 
cytry measure which could conduce to ennoble the 
mind of man, and contribute to the improvement of 
religion and virtue, has occupied his attention as a 
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writer and an orator. In these vSlumos are presented 
to the American public a series of essays, selected 
from the imperishable productions of this great man, 
confined chiefly to his anonymous contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. When, however, it is rememr 
bered that that periodical was commenced in 1802 , 
since which time Lord Brougham has never ceased to 
be an occasional contributor to its pages, it will not be 
supposed that the chief part, much less the whole of 
his essays published from time to time in that work 
are included in the volumes now oflered to the reader. 
The limit necessarily imposed on the bulk of this se- 
ries rendered such an object unattainable. 

ThS task of selection has been difficult. Where 
every essay presents claims to admiration and attention 
of nearly equal force, few reasons for preference were* 
perceivable. Variety has however been studied, and 
an attempt has been made to include specimens of 
very diflerent topics of discussion. The series of ar- 
ticles which appears to have originated with the no- 
tice of the tftacherous publication by Lady Charlotte 
Bury, being rrf a great degree connected with each 
other, are given complete, having been generally re- 
^garded with profound interest in Great Britain. It is 
true that parts of these have in a modified form been 
introduced into^other Publications of Lord Brougham’s, 
and if it could be properly assumed, that such publica- 
tions should be always within reach of the readers of 
these volumes, such parts might have been omitted. 
Since, however, it has not been thought right to proceed 
on that supposition, and since, moreover, the hiatus 
which would be produced by such omissions, weula 
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mar the effect of these essays, taken as a whole, they 
have been inserted complete. - 

As a specimen of his felicitous power to bring the 
abstruse sciences to the level of ordinary minds, and to 
invest them with the charms of an eloquence of which 
ordinary scientific writers are never masters, the pre- 
liminary discourse on the objects, pleasures, and ad- 
vantages of science, which introduced to the public 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, has been selected. 
This memorable essay obtained such a hold on the public 
mind in Europe, that it was not only circulated .to the 
amount of some hundreds of thousands in England, 
but was immediately translated and published in all 
the European languages. The name of the dfithor 
was not prefixed to the original English editions of 
‘this discourse;— it was needless, — there was only one 
individual living by,whom it could have been produced. 
We well remember, with what surprise we saw, while 
travelling in the southern countries of Europe, in 1839, 
the towns even of the smaller class, in the darkest and 
most priest-ridden parts of the papal dobiinions, pla- 
carded with advertisements of translatibns of this dis. 
course by Enrico Brogam, at prices which proved 
that the readers included all who covld read — a rare* 
and enviable tribute t6 genius. . 

If the reception of these volunlbs at the hands of the 
people of America, be such as to afford the necessary 
encouragement to the publishers, ample materials re- 
main to form another series, with claims to attention 
in no degree inferior to those which are presented by 
the various essays included in this selection. 

SeppmS^, 
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Iw evolving its hidden^ capabilities from the inmost 
recesses of the popular mind — in scattering to the 
winds those false notions of greatness which derive 
all glory from the conquest of nations, and erect 
ing in their place a more noble- ambition lor the 
subjugation of the vast powers of nature to the 
uses of MAN — in asserting and establishing the sway 
of REASON over force; — in exalting the ^dominion of 
the useful and the peaceful arts — in reducing aris- 
tocratic to a more just equilibrium with popular 
power, — in hunting from their lairs the abuses, whe- 
ther infesting the palace, the council, the senate, 
the forum or the church — in extending the limits to 
which knowledge is diffused — in making the masses 
respect themselves by making them know the value 
of the faculties with which God has gifted them— in 
elevating the standard of public morals by promoting 
tb/s cultivation of every thing on which public morals 
depend,— the name of Henry Brougham will go down 
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the Stream of time, the type and'the ornament of the 
nineteenth century. 

Each age throws up minds, to whose powers it 
gives direction and whose energies react upon it. The 
eighteenth century witnessed the aggressive encroach- 
ments of a mother nation over her gigantic offspring 
of the west; humanity revolted at the spectacle of 
the native savages halloed by Britain on her emi- 
grant children, — and Washington and Franklin came 
forth patterns of all the virtues in which the oppres- 
sors of America were wanting, the development 
of these virtues being stimulated by the loathsome 
contrast exhibited in English poMcy throughout the 
struj^gle for independence. The close of the same 
century, marked by the political convulsions which 
shook society from the Mediterranean to the Bal-' 
tic, and almost dissolved those ties which constitute 
the social system, saw Napoleon arise, to level the 
pride of sovereigns, to break the spell of legitimacy, 
and hold up to ridicule and scorn the divine right of 
kings. W anhad spent its rage ; the last peal of its thun- 
der rolled at a distance ; peace resumed her throne 
and the apostle of public education appeared — his mis- 
*sion was begun. The soldier-minister was told that 
he might, if he ^ould, unite in his person all the func- 
tions of the state, — *he army — the navy — the great 
seal — the mitrd! “Let him come on,” exclaimed the 
inspired leader of Reason against Power, — “ Let him 
come on with his whole force, sword in hand, and the 
people will not only beat him back, but laugh at his 
Assaults,” “ In other times the cry of, the ‘ soldier * is 
abroad,” was heard with dismay. It will not be 
now. Let the soldier be abroad if he will ; he pan do 
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nothing in this ag6. There is another personage 
abroad— a personage less imposing — in the eyes of 
some, perhaps, insignificant. The schoolmaster is 
ABROAD ; and I trust to him armed with his Primer, 
against the soldier in, full military array.” Never 
was the supremacy of moral over physical force more 
nobly asserted ; never did an ethical truth flash more 
rapidly through a people. The baton of the field mar- 
shal, Premier of England, dropped powerless from 
his hand, and from that moment the issue of the reform 
question was sealed. 

Brougham is emphatically the creature of this age. 
With mental faculties, as remarkable for versatility as , 
strength, he entered public life prepared to follow not 
any one of the various paths to renown, but resolved 
to follow many, — we had nearly said all. — At once, 
an orator, — he aimed at Demosthenes as a model! — 
a statesman, — he fearlessly grappled, when #almost 
beardless, with the complicated web of the British colo- 
nial policy ; — a man of letters, — he assumed \rhen just 
emerging from adolescence, the chief%^part in the 
establishment of one of the most important literary 
works which this or any other age has seen ; — a ma- 
thematician, — he enriched the philosophical transac-* 
lions with his contributions ere sixteen summers had 
rolled over his head, and later, vas chosen one of the 
eight foreign associates of the Frendh Academy, a 
rare honour, and the highest a scientific man can 
attain; — a political and social reformer,— the time- 
honoured abuses of the representative system fell to 
pieces under the assaults of his eloquence ; the absur- 
^iTties of the law, consecrated by ages of precedents 
vanished before the light of his genius like morning 
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mist before the rising sun, and usages hallowed by the 
sanction of twenty generations yielded to his giant 
powers in a single night. A lawyer, — the least and 
lowest of his distinctions, — with a reputed ignorance 
of those darling technicalities qf the English law which 
constitute the chief part of the practice of the court, 
with a mind imbued more deeply with the spirit than 
the letter of the law, with habits of generalization 
altogether foreign to that reverence for precedent, 
so characteristic of the British forum, he forced his 
w'ay upwards in the profession, with the opinion of the 
brotherhood against him, and passing over the inter- 
mediate steps, leaped almost from the outer bar to 
the-highest judicial office in the state. In which of 
all these characters shall we- contemplate him? Un- 
der which shall his name be transmitted to future 
generations ? — 

As^ forensic orator he stood in the first rank, whe- 
ther compared with his contemporaries or with those 
of precedent times. It was not, however, without 
rivals, nor was his professional success as a nisiprius 
advocate unsurpassed. Erskine, who somewhat pre- 
ceded Him, and Scarlet his immediate contempo- 
rary, excelled him in the influence they exercised over 
the minds of a^ jury. This ackantage they owed to 
the very inferiority# of their mental stature, which 
brought them "nearer to the level of the powers and 
judgments of those who usually filled the jury box. 
They also devoted themselves to the single object of 
forensic practice, concentrating on that all their powers, 
and seeking from it all the fame and all the fortune to 
which they ever aspired. 

With Brougham, the bar was never more . than a 
secondary object ; — subsidiary to others far more lofty, 
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more commensurate with the vastness of his views, 
and affording a more noble and more extensive field 
for the exercise of those high intellectual powers of 
which he was conscious. Hence, while he cultivated 
with most assidious* care that oratory which was 
fitted for the advancement of the public weal in the 
senate or before the people, he never disciplined 
himself in that department of rhetorical art most 
needful to success in his profession; his inextinguishable 
love for truth unfitted him to advocate whether wrong 
or right, false or true, any prescribed side of a dis- 
puted question. It may be objected to this, that his 
speeches, as counsel for Queen Caroline, were master 
pieces of reasoning and dialectics, in which, thfe con- 
summate skill and tact of the advocate were as con- 
spicuous as the highest powers of the orator. This 
was, however, a peculiar case. Besides having an un- 
doubting confidence in the justness of the csfuse he 
defended, there were other circumstances strongly 
calling forth his powers; — the rank and sex of his 
client, the station and power of her persecutor, the 
sanctity of justice polluted by the foul ftifluences exer- 
cised by that persecutor over a great part of the mem- 
bers of the tribunal before which he pleaded, — the * 
indignity offered to A lady, and that .lady a queen, — 
all conspired to awaken the moral sense of the orator, 
and raise to its highest pitch the indignation of the 
advocate. 

Although every part of this celebrated pleading was 
calculated to inspire eloquence of the first order, the 
peculiar powers of Brougham were rendered especially 
conspicuous in the interlocutory speeches and argu- 
ments ^hich arose incidentally during the proceeding 

2 * 
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The House of Peers, putting adde the principles of 
justice, on various technical pretences prompted by 
the adroit subtlety of Lord Eldon, denied to the 
accused even the grounds of defence which would 
have been open to her had site been impeached of 
high treason- When thus unscrupulously narrowed in 
his ground of action, the advocate was excited to a 
still higher pitch of vigour, and appeared to gain force 
by the very limits within which he found himself con- 
fined. A signal display of oratorical gladiatorship 
was exhibited, which could be appreciated only by 
being witnessed. The fire is subdued — the inspiration 
evaporated in the printed report. — 

Aftbr a course of exclusive practice in a court of 
common law, and without even the advantage of a 
reputation for any profound legal knowledge, he came 
to preside as sole judge over the highest tribunal in the 
realm.' The practitioners of that court attempted to re- 
peat on the new chancellor, the attacks under which his 
l)redGcessor had quailed; and relying on the advantage 
given them by a long life of routine, and an intimate 
familiarily wifh the minute technicalities of equity 
practice, would have sneered him down. The de- 
sign proved signally abortive. Tlie sparrows circled 
round the eagle, but dared not peck at him. Pedant 
mediocrity, armed as it was from the arsenal of the 
chancery reports, recoiled from his fierce glance and 
formidable talons, and soon, became the obsequious 
and crouching adulator of him whose sarcasm never 
Icll without devastation. 

Whatever may be thought of Brougham at the bar 
or on the bench as compared with others^ there can 
be no hesitation in pronouncing that as compared 
mith himself in the senate, in the nublic assemblv. or 
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through the press, thei distance is quite immeasurable. 
It is by his displays in that great school and theatre 
of popular eloquence, the British Parliament, and by 
his labours in the cause of human improvement through 
. the press, that his name will be remembered with grati- 
tude and admiration by unborn millions. Burke, Fox, 
Pitt, Sheridan, — had been successively withdrawn 
from the assembly which they had severally adorned 
and enlightened ; Canning held the stage alone — the 
successor to their honours and their influence. He 
soon found his sole rival in Brougham. They con- 
tinued always rivals, sometimes adversaries, until the 
lamented and premature death of Canning. 

The characters of the eloquence of these two^cele- 
brated men diflered in a striking manner. Canning was 
graceful and accomplished — Brougham robust and en- 
ergetic. Canning had wit, and imagination — Brougham 
was singularly deficient in these qualities. Canning 
took possession of his hearers imagination, — Brougham 
besieged all the avenues of the understanding, and 
consummated his conquest by bringing the reason of his 
hearers to the side he supported. Caitning was per- 
suasive, — Brougham convincing. The speeches of 
Canning were adorned with the elegancies and orna- 
ments of literature. N6twithstanding more various and 
profound reading, if not more extensive and elegant,— 
Brougham^ seldom brought to his aid allusion or quo- 
tation ; the style of his oratory would not have been 
compatible with it. The order of Canning’s elo- 
quence was the Corinthian — that of Brougham’s the 

Doric.* 

0 

* Specimens of the oratory of Lord Brougrham may be found in 
a collection of his Speeches, with Introductions by himself^ rc. 
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It has been observed that Brdugham’s oratory is not 
suited to defensive positions ; that it is constituted and 
armed for attack. In the encounter he carries no 
shield, and so essentially is he an assailant, that not 
content with discharging at his adversaries the con- 
tents of his own quiver, he takes up their own missiles 
which his agility has enabled him to elude, and, hand- 
ling them with consummate art, flings thorn back on 
his opponents with terrific execution. 

For sarcasm and irony he stands without any rival 
among the orators of this or the last age. Yet his 
good -nature is so predominant that he resorted to these 
terrible weapons with roluctance, and never but on 
gffealt occasions. 

His loftiest efforts in eloquence have, however, been 
directed to objects far removed above the regions of par- 
ty or personal strife. It is when the interest and well be- 
ing of mankind are involved, that his great powers are 
awakened, and manifest themselves in their full strength 
and dimensions. When he saw that the best and 
highest interests of England called for the establish- 
ment of commercial relations with the vast con- 
tinent of South America, how noble, how imposing, 
we had almost said how solemn, was the strain 
of eloquence ijn which he advocated that measure. 

When the first rude invaders after unparalleled dan- 
gers and privations almost unsupportable, through a 
struggle with sufferings beyond endurance, weary, 
hungry, exhausted with toil, scared at the perils of 
their march, reached at length the lofty summit so 
long the object of tlieir anxious hope, they stood 

publUhed from the Edinburgh edition by the publishers of -these 
Essays. 
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at once motionless in gratitude for their success, in 
silent amazement at the boundless ocean stretched out 
before them and the immeasurcable dominion spread 
beneath their feet, the scene of all their former expec- 
. tation, — and now,” he •oxclaimed, ‘‘ the people of Eng- 
land, after their long and dreary pilgrimage, after all 
the dangers they have braved, the difficulties they 
have over come, the hardships they have survived, in 
something like the same state of suffering and ex- 
haustion, have thus every prospect opened to their 
view. If any sense of justice towards them, any 
regard for the dictates of sound policy, any reverence 
for the real wisdom of past ages has influence over 
our own councils, they must be enabled and invitcerto 
approach that hemisphei% and partake of the number- 
less benefits which flow from such an intercourse. 
Upon our good pleasures it depends to command the 
virgin resources of that mighty expanse of territory — 
variegated with every species of soil, exposed to all 
the gradations of climate, rich from the fallow of 
centuries, sufficiently peopled to raise evety variety of 
the produce we want, yet too thinly inhabited to 
threaten our own industry with any rivalry — wa- 
tered in all directions by seas rather than rivers — 
studded with harbourS, through whicli to distribute its 
wealth over the old world and #he native country of 
that wherewith the sect of practical 'politicians are 
best pleased and their patron saint propitiated, gold 
and silver mines already fruitful but capable of yield- 
ing infinitely larger returns under the management 
o^European skill. Such is a prospect sufficient to 
coinpensate for any loss you have sustained ; an ade- 
quate outlet for your mercantile enterprise, though 
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Europe were ever more hermetically sealed against 
you, though Bonaparte were restored and his conti- 
nental system revived ; nay, even though Europe itself 
for commercial purposes were blotted from the map 
of the old world.” — ^ 

It was on occasions, and on subjects of this kind that 
Brougham’s oratory attained the highest pitch of its 
possible excellence. 

No event of the life of this great man was so detri- 
mental to his fame and so injurious to the world, as 
his ministerial elevation, and the evils of this were 
aggravated by his removal from the commons to the 
lords. Brougham should never have been in the cabi- 
^""h'et. ‘ The peculiarities of his mind utterly unfit him 
for maintaining that concert, that hollow but neces- 
sary expression of unanimity; — for observing that dis- 
cipline of public conduct, especially in parliament, — for 
submitting to those mutual compromises of opinion, — 
without any and all of which no cabinet can continue 
to sustain itself. It is said to have been the desire of 
the whig party, that he should have taken an office, 
such as the anastership of the rolls, which, while it 
would 'have permitted his remaining in parliament, 
and even in the House of Commons, would have left 
him in a great degree free from cabinet restrictions, 
and it is even said that so fearful were that party, 
of his inconitollable nature, that on their accession, 
they ventured even to tender him the attorney gene- 
ralship. The offer was spurned with the strongest 
expressions of contempt, and with his characteristic 
impetuosity he rushed down to the house and made 
the memorable speech, in wliich he repudiated all 
share in the arrangement, and declared that he would 
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continue member for Yorkshire. He brought his 
party to their knees, and the great seal was placed 
in his hand next day. 

On his retirement from office, Lord Brougham with- 
drew from public life iir consequence of ill health, and 
after a year’s retirement, which, however, was occu- 
pied beneficially for mankind, by the completion of 
several works with which the world is already well 
acquainted, he reappeared in all the strength and 
power of his best days, as if his genius had been 
steeped in the waters of youth and liberty. Detached 
from the ministry, and, indeed, independent of party, he 
now espoused every popular cause, with a frankness, 
and decision, which had the appearance of a voluntary 
relinquishment of any iiftcntion of again resuming 
o'ffice, and, the resumption of his more noble and proper 
character of a great social reformer ; all that depended 
on his own great j)owers to reproduce the grand effects 
witnessed in former days, was done ; but he had an in- 
vincible obstacle opposed to him in the nature and 
character of the assembly he addressed, ft was now 
he became sensible of the full weight of* the error he 
committed in having left the House of Commons, and 
his friends say, that he feels and regrets that false step. 
Wielding in the commons the force and spirit of re- 
form, — backed and cheered by the people of England, 
— ^representing, as he ever would have done, the largest 
and most opulent constituencies — his harangues would 
be irresistible — no ministry could withstand his oppo- 
sition widiin and without the house. But in the lords, 
aw^cning no sympathy, and encountering on the con- 
trary, many and bitter antipathies, his finest pieces of 
declamation have proved powerless. 
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Lord Brougham at an unusually early age 'evinced 
his high scientific capacity, and those who prize natu> 
ral knowledge, regret that his genius did not take that 
direction. Had he devoted himself to the physical 
sciences, no one can doubt that he would have be- 
queathed to posterity discoveries and works of the 
very highest order. 

It is possible that Lord Brougham may look back 
with irritated and angered feelings, on the course 
which the party with which he was so long connected 
has pursued towards him — that he may regard the 
Woolsack as his rightful and just place. — But posterity 
will feel that his emancipation from the trammels of 
ollich, and his emergence from the atmosphere of the 
court have been the incidents in his career, most 
happy for the world and for his fame. Let him leave 
it to other and lower spirits to tread the routine of 
officer with discreet and measured steps, — to amble 
with gentleness and grace in the manege of the palace 
— ^to move in the grooves of the cabinet, and measure 
their language not by the dictates of their judgment 
or their feelings, but by the preconcerted plans of their 
party.' 

But be it the high mission of Brougham to school 
man in the knowledge of his faculties, and discipline 
him in the lesson of his right — to burst asunder the 
chains of ignbrance and prejudice — to break the spell 
by which the arrogance of an order would hold the 
mass of mankind in bondage, — ^to disenthrall reason 
and vindicate humanity. — ^Be these the achievements 
for which future generations of men shall remember 
with grateful honour, the name of Henet Beouoham. 



BROUGHAM’S MISCELLANIES. 


GEORGE THE FOURTH.-* 

'■Kdinbnrgli Review, April 1838.] 


Thf. nppearance of this silly, dull, and disgracef^il pub- 
liu.aliori both calls for some remarks adapted to the of- 
fence itself, and alfords an opportunity of entering upon 
die important subjects of the Abuses of the Press, and 
the Characters (jf the individuals of whom the book 
treats. 

Various circumstances have concurred to irulkc tlie 
restraints upon publicity far less ellectual of late years 
than they ever were before ; and in proportion to the 
greater liberty enjoyed from the diminishci] risk of legal 
proceedings, has been the increased liccn.se assumed by 
all wiio cater for the bad feelings, and Sad taste of the 
public, in providing for its gratification, and swelling 
ihcir own gains. Among the chief of tliesc circurnstance.s, 
must, no doubt, be reckoned the rapid [)rogress ol 
free opinions, llic conviction of t|ie press’s importance 
as an engine of public instruction, and vehicle, above 
all, of political discussion ; the aversion felt by all frieiid.s 
of liberty to impose any fetters upon this important agent 
of good, and the disposilion thus produced to pass over 
its errors, and pardon its abuse in consideration of its 
eminent usefulness in the vast majority of instances, it 

* Diary illustrative of the timea of George the Fourth, interspersed 
with original Letters from the late Queen Caroline, and from variouti 
other distinguished persons. 
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thus became one of the great disitinctions between the 
parties which divide political men both in England and 
other countries, that the friends of arbitrary government 
were jealous of the press's licentiousness, and always 
prone to enforce the law against it; while the advocates 
of liberal opinions scarcely ever- Could be persuaded that 
a case was made out which justified prosecution. It is 
true, that until a comparatively late period, the friends 
of the press, however hostile to proceedings against libel- 
lers, always restricted this disinclination to cases of pub- 
lic or political writings, and avowed themselves the 
enemies of all private slander and personal abuse;— 
holding the protection of that offence to be altogether 
unnecessary to public liberty, and the commission of it 
to be pernicious, and not bencrtcial to the liberty of the 
' press, jn the true acceptation of the term. But the line 
which separates attacks upon jirivale and jjersonal fail- 
ings from the discussion of public conduct, like that 
which parts the consideration of measures from the 
judgment to be pronounced upon men, the authors of 
those measures, is not always easy to trace or to ob- 
serve; and the consequence has been, that almost at all 
times considerable latitude has been allowed of mingling 
comments on private with remarks upon public con- 
duct; so that^ generally speaking, they wlio were the 
most adverse to state prosecutions were also the most 
patient. of personal attacks, and the least disposed to 
seek protection from the law against even very unmea- 
sured abuse of their private demeanour. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that such distinctions between the two 
parties, and sucb repugnance in both to proceedings 
against libels of any Rind, became more marked as the 
diffusion of liberal opinions became more general, and 
that progress more rapid. But it is fit that we consider 
the effects of this improvement, as it materially affected 
the conduct even of the party most opposed to the licen- 
tiousness of the press. They followed their more liberal 
adversaries, though at a distance which was increa'jing 
and not lessening. State prosecutions became daily 
more rare, and it seems difficult to believe that we live 
in the same country and under the same law, when we 
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cast our eye €>ver ihe^kind of publications prosecuted as 
libels, not merely fifty, but five-and-twenty years ago; 
and see the sedition and the scurrility now daily printed 
■ without the least effort to check either by judicial pro- 
ceedings. Who can think that he lives in the same 
. community which expeessed no kind of surprise or re- 
probation, when Sir Vicary Gibbs filed, all at once, be- 
tween twenty and thirty ex officio informations, chiefly 
for comments upon the character and conduct of mem- 
bers of the royal family; and wlien the same law officer 
of the crown some years later, put tlxc editor of the most 
moderate and most respectable paper of the day upon 
his trial, for remarking that the successor of George the 
Third would have a glorious task when he came to the 
ihrone, from the contrast which his reign might aflbrd 
to that of his royal predecessor? It may safely be as- 
serted, that there is no one newspaper or other publica- 
tion now, in th(j whole 4Jnited Kingdom, which ever 
mentions the conduct of any one member of the royal 
family with disapprobation half so gentle as in 1809 ex- 
posed the late Air. Perry to a very imminent risk of 
being convicted and punished; while there arc in every 
quarter of the country almost daily attacks made upon 
all princes, all magistrates, and all others in high sta- 
tions, which, a (]uarler of a century ago, would inevita- 
bly have consigned their authors to imprisohmenl for two 
years, accompanied by a heavy fine. • ’ 

With this more general cause, others of an accidental 
nature combined, about the same time, to increase the# 
freedom of the[)ress, by interposing obstacles in the waj' 
of prosecutions. Of these accidental circumstances, the 
affair of the Duke of York, whitfti occimied so large a 
portion of the public attention in 1809, and drew it 
away from matters of far greater moment, was the 
most remarkable. It may with perfect safety be 
affirmed, that the result of this singular investigStion 
proved, after time had been allowed for calm reflection, 
far, less injurious to the exalted individuals whom ii 
chiefly concerned, than to the system of which he and 
his defenders were the strenuous advocates ; and, indeed, 
that when the season for pronouncing a cool judgment 
had arrived, others were found to have sustained, in thf 
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course of the proceedings, much fcore damage than the 
person against whom they were pointed. There was 
left, however, a general impression exceedingly unfa- 
vourable to the royal family; not merely as to their 
habits of life, but as to their jealousies and intrigues 
against one another; and the »(fisgraceful scenes, soon 
afterwards disclosed in some legal proceedings, con- 
nected WMlh the Duke of York’s case, tended greatly to 
increase that impression, by showing one of his brothers 
mixed up in the combination tliat had been formed to 
accomplish his ruin. As for the duke himself, indeed, 
his love affairs were not to be justified; yet from all the 
charges of corruption he was com|)Ietcly cleared : noi 
could any one living believe him guilty of more conni- 
vance at the jobs of those about him, than might well 
be asc^ribed to the careless habits of an extremely good- 
r*atured man, of less than the ordinary measure of acute- 
ness and sagacity. Against “this was wdlfingly set by 
his friends, and readily admitted by the world at large, 
the admirable dispositions of that ])rince, — his kindness 
of temper, his aflbction for his friends, his regard for 
his woVd generally, the iindeviating integrity of his deal- 
ings in private life, his entire want of all pride, and sin- 
gular exemption IVom the common failings of princes in 
the inlercoui;se of society; even his pertinacious adhe- 
rence to opinions which the bulk of mankind believed to 
be erroneous, but which he, because conscientiously im- 
bued with them, treated as of religious obligation. It 
may be affirmed tlial there seldom has lived an indivi- 
dual in his exalted station, who* possessed more of the 
general esteem,* who had more personal friends, and 
w'hose friends [oved him better; wliilie even his political 
adversaries gave him credit for the honesty of his pre- 
judices, willingly overlooking the obstinacy with which 
he clung to them. 

But although the character of the Duke of York did 
not suffer materially in the estimation of the circles to 
which he belonged, it is impossible to doubt that wth 
the community at large, and especially the middle and 
lower classes, his morals w^ere regarded as of a. libertine 
cast, in consequence of the disclosures made respecting 
his illicit amours: and the cirnnm<i;fnncn of these thino'*^ 
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not being denied by his defenders, and of his reputation 
with the upper classes suflering nothing in consequence, 
plainly indicated that a lax morality prevailed at court, 
as well as that the royal family shared in this stain. 
The consequence was, that both the aristocracy at large, 
and, in an especial manner, the family, became objects 
' of distrust or aversion with a large body of the people; 
who had till then never distinctly perceived that the dif- 
ferent orders of society lived under different dispensa- 
tions of the moral law. The freedom with which the 
press commented upon tficse things became impossible 
to check ; no prosecution could be instituted against any 
libellers, however violent; no jury could be expected to 
convict, how indecent soever might be the license of 
;ibuse assumed; and all the pending informations and in- 
dictments were at once abandoned as hopeless. Not 
only attacks upon the royal family were published with- 
out any reserve or decoj^um, but libels upon all other 
public men were circulated with equal freedom ; and un- 
measured invectives against all the institutions of the 
state were, in like manner, ventilated through all the 
channels of publication, without restraint; because, when 
there was no possibility of prosecuting the libels upon 
the royal family, it became impossible to prosecute other 
libels, without appearing to admit the innocence of the 
former class of writings. Indeed there is every reason 
to believe that juries would have been las unwilling to . 
convict the one class of libellers as the other; because 
the singling out a few publications for prosecution, when ^ 
so many were suffered to pass unheeded, would have 
appeared contrary to all honesty of puBpose, and would 
have set the minds of men against the proceedings. 
Accordingly, in the comparatively few attempts made, 
— as when libels respecting military punishments w'cre 
prosecuted, — the influence of the crown and the autho- 
rity of the bench failed in some remarkable instances to 
obtain convictions. 

The restoration of peace brought along with it for 
some time, if not a suspension of political strife, at 
least a mitigation of its rancour; and the press, ceasing to 
exhibit any great activity or animosity, was itself left at 
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rest. There ensued some ycart of great distress, and 
the symptoms of disaffection which appeared in its 
train were laid hold of as the pretext for suspending 
llie constitution. While the power of arbitrary impri- 
sonment was invested in the government, it is needless 
to observe that writers, like alC®thcr persons, were con- 
trolled by the fear of being arrested and confined for 
an indefinite period of time, without any trial or even 
any cliarge. But before the end of CJcorge lIL's reign, 
the constitution had been restored ; and tlie accession 
of his son, wdio from regent, became king, in conse- 
(|uence of a circumstance accidental in some degree, 
produced effects as remarkable upon the freedom ol 
public discussion, as the Duke of York's case had done 
ten years before. But from its own nature, from the 
unusual interest which it excited, and from its influence 
upon Ihc aspect of politicaP affairs in this country, as 
well as upon the character .and conduct of the press, 
both at the time and in its more remote consequences, 
wo are called upon, to trace to its origin, the event to 
which we have now only very generally alluded, as 
connected with the regent’s accession to the crown. 

George, Prince of Wales, had been educated after 
the manner of all princes whose school is the palace 
of their ancestors, whose teacher is boundless prospe- 
rity, whose Earliest and most cherished associate is un- 
restrained self-indulgence, and who neitlicr among theii 
companions form the acquaintance of any equal, nor in 
the discipline of the seminary ever taste of control. 
The regal system of tuition is, Jndeed, curiously suited 
to its purpose of fashioning men's minds to the task ot 
governing their fello^-crcatures— of training up a na- 
turally erring 'and sinful creature to occupy the most 
arduous of all human stations, the one most requiring 
habits of self-command, and for duly filling which, all 
the instruction that man can receive, and all the virtue 
his nature is capable of practising, would form a very 
inadequate qualification. This system had, upoq^ the 
Prince of Wales, produced its natural effects in an un- 
usually ample measure. He seemed, indeed, to come 
forth from the school a finished specimen of Its capa*- 
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bililies and its powers as if to show how' much havoc 
can be made in a character originally deficient in none 
of the good and few of the great qualities, with which 
it may be supposed that men are born. Naturally of a 
temper by no means sour or revengeful, he had become 
^selfish to a degree so extravagant, that he seemed to 
act upon the practical conviction, that all mankind 
were bom for his exclusive use; and hence he became 
irritable on the least incident that thwarted his wishes ; 
nay, seemed to consider himself injured, and thus enti- 
tled to gratify his resentment, as often as any one, even 
from a due regard to his own duty or his own charac- 
ter, acted in a way to disappoint his expectations or 
rufUe his repose. Ilis natural abilities, loo, w^ere far 
above mediocrity: he w^as quick, lively, gifted with a 
retentive memory, and even with a ready wit — endowed 
with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness ot eye, 
that fitted him to attain refined taste in the arts — pos- 
sessed, loo, of a nice sense of the ludicrous, which 
made his relish for humour sufficiently acute, and be- 
stowed upon him the powers of an accomplished mimic. 
The graces of his person and his manners need not be 
noted, for neither arc valuable but as the adjunct of 
higher (jualities; and the latter, graceful manners, are 
hardly to be avoided by one occupying, all his life, 
that first station vvhicli removes constrainf, and makes 
the movements of the prince as natural^" graceful as 
those of the infant or the child too young to feel 
embarrassment. But of what avail are all natural en- 
dowments without culjivation? They can yield no 
more fruit than a seed or a graft cast out upon a marble 
floor; and cultivation, wdiich impHcs labour, discipline, 
self-control, submission to others, never can be applied 
to the royal state. They who believe that they are ex- 
empt from the toils, and hardly liable to the casualties 
of other mortals — all whose associates, and most of 
whose instructors, set themselves about confirming this 
faitl^— are little likely to waste the midnight oil in any 
contemplations but those of the debauchee ; and those 
who can hardly bring themselves to believe that they 
are subject to the common fate of humanity, are pretty 
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certain to own no inferior contiiM. “ Quoi done ” (ex- 
claimed the young dauphin to his right reverend pre- 
ceptor, w'hen some book mentioned a king as having 
died) — “ Quoi done les Rois meurcnt-ils ?” “ Quelque- 
fois, Monscigneur,” was the cautious and courtly reply. 
That this prince should afterwards grow, in the natural 
course of tilings, into Louis XV., and that his infant 
aptitude for the habits of royalty thus trained, should 
expand into the maturity of self-indulgence which al- 
most proved too great a trial of I'^rench loyal patience, 
is not matter of wonder. Our Louis, notwithstanding 
the lessons of Dean Jackson, and the fellowship of 
Thurlow and Sheridan, w^as a man of very uncultivated 
mind — ignorant of all but the passages of history which 
most princes read, with some superficial knowledge of 
the dead languages, which ho had imperfectly learnt 
and ‘scantily retained, considerable musical skill, great 
facility of modern tongues, a^id no idea whatever of the 
rudiments of any science, natural or moral ; unless the 
very imperfect notions of the structure of governments, 
picked up in conversation or studied in newspapers, can 
be re«koned any exception to the universal blank. 

We have said nothing of the great quality of all, — 
the test of character, — lirmness, and her sister truth. 
That the prince was a man of firm mind, not even his 
most unscrbpulous llatlcrers ever could summon up the 
courage to pretend. He w^as much the creature of im- 
pulses, and the sport of feelings naturally good and 
kind ; but had become wholly selfish through unlimited 
indulgence. Those who knew' him well were wont to 
say that he was a woman’s character, when they ob- 
served how little self-command he had, and how easily 
he gave way fo petty sentiments. Nor was the remark 
more gallant towards the sex than it was respectful to- 
wards the prince ; inasmuch as the character of a wo- 
man transferred to the other sex implies the w^ant of 
those qualities which constitute manly virtue, without 
the possession of the charms by which female weak- 
nesses are redeemed ; independently of the fact* that 
those weaker parts are less prejudicial in the woman, 
because they are more in harmony with the whole. 
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That they who draw lh*e breath of life in a court, and 
pass all their lives in an atmosphere of lies, should have 
any very sacred regard for truih is hardly to be ex- 
pected. They experience such falsehood in all who 
surround them, that deception, at least suppression of 
<he truth, almost seems necessary for self-defence; and, 
accordingly, if their speech be not framed upon the 
theory of the French cardinal, that language was given 
to man for the better concealment of his thoughts, they 
at least seem to regard in what they say, not its re- 
semblance to the fact in question, but ratlier its sub- 
serviency to the purpose in view. 

The course of y)rivate conduct which one in such a 
station, — of such habits, and of such a disposition, — 
might naturally be expected to run, was that of the 
prhice from his early youth upwards ; and when he en- 
tered upon public life, he was found to have exhausted 
the resources of a career pleasure ; to have gained 
followers without making friends; to have acquired 
much envy and some admiration among the unthinking 
multitude of polished society; but not to command, in 
any (juarter, cillicr respect or esteem. The line f)f poli- 
tical conduct which he should pursue was chalked out 
by the relative position in wliicli he stood to his father, 
and still more by that monarch’s charactegf, in almost 
all respects the reverse of his own. Of^a narrow un- 
derstanding, which no culture had enlarged; of an ob- 
stinate disposition, which no education, perhaps, could 
have humanized; of strong feelings in ordinary things, 
and a resolute attachment to all his own opinions and 
predilections, George III. possessq^l much of the firm- 
ness of purpose which, being exhibited by men of con- 
tracted mind without any discrimination, and as per- 
tinaciously when they are in the wrong as when they 
arc in the right, lends to their characters an appearance 
of inflexible consistency, which is often mistaken for 
greatness of mind, and not seldom received as a substi- 
tute for honesty. In all that related to his kingly office 
he was the slave of as deep rooted selfishness as bis 
son ; and, no feeling of a kindly nature ever was suf- 
fered to cross his mind, whenever his power was con- 
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cerned, either in its maintenahcc, or in the manner of 
exercising it. In other respects, he was a man of ami- 
able disposition, and few princes have been more exem- 
plary in their domestic habits, or in the oflices of private 
friendship. But the instant that his prerogative was 
concerned, or his bigotry interfered with, or his wih 
thwarted, the most unbending pride, the most bitter 
animosity, the most calculating coldness of heart, the 
most unforgiving resentment, took possession of his 
whole breast, and swayed it by turns. The habits of 
friendship, the ties of blood, the dictates of conscience, 
the rules of honesty were alike forgotten ; and the fury 
of the tyrant, with the resources of a cunning which 
mental alienation is supposed to whet, w^rc ready to 
circumvent or to destroy all who interposed an obstacle 
to ttie fierceness of unbridled desire. Ilis conduct 
throughout the American war, and towards the Irish 
people has often been cited -as illustrative of the dark 
side of his public character; and his treatment of the 
prince, whom he hated with a hatred scarcely consis- 
tent with the supposition of a sound mind, might seem 
to illfjstratc the shadier part of his personal disposition; 
but it was in truth, only another part of his public, his 
professional conduct ; for he had no better reason for 
this implacable aversion, than the jealousy which men 
have of their successors, and the consciousness that the 
prince, who \nust succeed him, was unlike him, and, 
being ilisliked by him, must, during their joint lives, be 
thrown into the hands of the adversaries he most of all 
detested. • 

It thus hap)ftbiied that the wdiig party, being the ene- 
mies of George Ilf., found favour in the sight of his 
son, and became his natural allies. In the scramble for 
power, they highly valued such an auxiliary, and many 
of them were received also into the personal favour of 
this illustrious political recruit. But stale affairs were 
only taken as a stimulant, to rouse the dormant appe- 
tite, when more vulgar excitement had faliguqd the 
jaded sense; and it would be extremely difficult to name 
the single occasion on which any part was taken by 
him,, whom the whigs held out as the most exalted 
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member of their body, ftom the end of the American 
war until the beginning of the contest with France. An 
event then occurred which brought his royal highness 
upon the stage, but not as a friend of the liberal party. 
He came forward to disclaim them — to avow that his 
'=entiments differed widely from theirs — and to declare 
that upon the great question which divided the world, 
he took part with the enemies of liberty and of reform. 
The French revolution had alarmed him, in common 
with most of his order; he quitted the party for many 
years; he gave the only support he had to give, his 
vote, to their adversaries. The rest of his political his- 
tory is soon told. When the alarm had subsided, he 
gradually came back to the opposition party, and acted 
with them until his father’s illness called him to the re- 
gency, when he shamefully abandoned them, Hang 
himself into the hands of their antagonists, and conti- 
nued to the end of his days •their enemy, with a relent- 
less bitterness, a rancorous malignity, which betokened 
the spite of his nature, and his cunscionsness of having 
injured and betrayed those whom, therefore, he never 
could forgive. It was, indeed, the singular and unen- 
viable fate of this prince, that he who at various times 
h.ad more troops of friends ” to surround him, than any 
man of any age, changed them so often, aijd treated 
them so ill, as to survive, during a short part of his life, 
every one of his attachments, and to find hnnself before 
its close in the hands of his enemies, or of mere 
strangers, the accidental connexions of yesterday. 

After running the course of dissipation, uninterrupted 
by any more rational or worthy pursuit,— prematurely 
exhausting the resources of indulgence, both animal and 
mental, and becoming incapable of receiving farther 
gratification, unless the wish of the ancient tyrant could 
be gratified by the invention of some new pleasure, — it 
was found that a life of what w'as called unbounded 
profusion could not be passed without unlimited extra- 
vagance, and that such enormous sums had been 
squandered in a few years as seem to baffle conjecture 
how the money could have been spent. The bill was 
of course bfought into the country, and one of the items 
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which swelled the total amountito above half a million, 
was many hundreds (we believe thousands) of pounds 
for Marechall powder — a perfumed brown dust with 
which the fops of those days filled their hair, in prefer- 
ence to using soap and whaler, after the manner of the 
less courtly times that succcefkd the French revolution. 
The discontent which this unprincipled and senseless 
waste of‘ money occasioned, had no effect in mending 
the life of its author; and in a few years after, a new 
debt had been incurred, and the aid of ^parliament was 
required again. There seemed now no chance but one 
of extricating the prince from the difficulties with which 
he had surrounded himself, and obtaining such an in- 
creased income as might enable him to continue his 
extravagance without contracting new debts. That 
chance was his conseuiing to marry; in order that 
the e'^ent might take place, so pleasing to a people 
whom all the vices and follies of royalty can never 
wean from their love of princes, and the increase of the 
royal family be eflcctcd with due regularity of pro- 
cedure from theheir-apparent’s loins. But although the 
entet'ing into the state of matrimony in regular form, 
and with the accustomed publicity, might afford the 
desired facilities of a pecuniary kind, such a step little 
suited the taste of the illustrious personage usually 
termed “ The hope of the country.” Thai the restraints 
of wedlock >hould be dreaded by one to whom all re- 
straint had hitherto been a stranger, and who could set 
at nought whatever obl'galions of constancy that holy 
and comfortable estate impospd, was wholly, out of the 
(jucstion. If •that were all, he could have no kind of 
objection to take aS. many wives as the law of the land 
allowed — supposing the dower of each to be a bill upon 
the patient good-nature of the Knglish people, towards 
discharging some mass of debt contracted. But thejA- 
had happened another event, not quite suited to the peo- 
ple’s taste, although of a matrimonial kind, which had 
been most carefully concealed for very sufficient rea- 
sons, and which placed him in a predicament more 
embarrassing even than his pecuniary difficulties. 

The most excusable by far, indeed, the most respect- 
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able of all the prince's attachments, had been that 
which he had early formed for Mrs. Fitzherbert, a wo- 
man of the most amiable qualities, and the most exem- 
plary virtue. Her abilities were not shining, nor were 
her personal charms dazzling, nor was she even in the 
.first stage of youth ; but Jier talents were of the most 
engaging kind ; she had a peculiarly sweet disposition 
united to sterling good sense, and was possessed of 
manners singularly fascinating. His passion for this 
excellent person, was a redeeming virtue of the prince ; 
it could only proceed from a fund of natural sense and 
good taste which, had it but been managed with ordi- 
nary prudence and care, would have endowed a most 
distinguished character in private life ; and could it by 
any miracle have been well managed in a palace, must 
have furnished out a ruler, before whose lustre the fame 
of Titus and the Antonines would grow pale. This pas- 
sion was heightened by the^difficultics which its virtuous 
object interposed to its gratification ; and upon no other 
terms than marriage could that be obtained. But mar- 
riage with this admirable lady was forbidden by law ! 
She was a Roman Catholic; sincerely attached to the 
religion of her forefathers, she refused to purchase a 
crown by conforming to any other; and the law 
declared, that whoever married a catholic should forfeit 
all right to the crown of these realms, as if he were 
naturally dead. This law, however, was* unknown to 
her, and, blinded by various pretences, she was induced 
to consent to a clandestine marriage, which is supposed 
to have been solemnized between her and the prince 
beyond the limits of the English dominions: in the silly 
belief, perhaps, entertained by him,That hg escaped the 
penalty to which his reckless conduct exposed him, and, 
that the forfeiture of his succession to the crown was 
only denounced against such a marriage, if contracted 
within the realm. The consent of the sovereign was 
another requisite of the law to render the marriage 
valid ; that consent had not been obtained ; and the in- 
validity of the contract was supposed to save the for- 
feiture. But they who so construed the plain provision 
in the Bill bf Rights, and assumed, first, that no forfeiture 
VpL. I. — 5 
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could be incurred, by doing an' act which was void in 
itself, whereas, the law of England, as well as of Scot- 
land, and every other country,* abounds in cases of 
acts prohibited and made void, yet punished by a for- 
feiture of the rights of him who contravenes the prohi- 
bition, as much as if they were valid and effectual. 
The same courtly rcasoners and fraudulent match-makers 
of Carlton House, next assumed that statutes so solemn 
as the Bill of Rights and act of settlement could be 
varied, and, indeed, repealed in an essential particular, 
most clearly within their mischief, by a subsequent 
law which makes not the least reference wdiatever to 
their provisions ; while no man could doubt that to pre- 
vent even the attempt at contravening those prohibi- 
tions was the object of the acts, in order to prevent all 
risks ; it being equally manifest that if merely prevent- 
ing a catholic from being the sovereign's consort, had 
been the only purpose of the enactment, this could have 
been most effectually accomplished by simply declaring 
the marriage void, and the forfeiture of the crown being 
wholly superfluous. It is, therefore, very far from being 
clear, that this marriage was no forfeiture of the crown. 
But, it may be said, the prince ran the risk only 
for himself, and no one has a right to complain. Not 
so. The forfeiture of the crown was his own risk as- 
suredly ; but he trepanned Mrs. Fitzherbert into a sacri- 
fice of her ’honour to gratify his passion, when he well 
knew that the ceremony which she was made to believe 
a marriage, could only be regarded as a mere empty 
form, of no legal validity or •effect whatever ; unless, 
indeed, that of exposing her and all who assisted, to the 
high pains atjd pena*lties of a premunire. While he pre- 
tended that he was making her his wife, and made her 
believe she was such, he was only making her the victim 


* To lawyers this matter is quite familiar. In England, if a tenant 

for life, makes a feoffment in fee, ibis forfeits his life estate, although 
the attempt to enlarge his estate is altogether ineffectual, and (he feof- 
fee takes nothing by the grant. In Scotland, if an heir of entail fet- 
tered by the fencing clauses, makes a conveyance contrary to the pro- 
hibitions, the deed is wholly void, and yet he forfeits the estate, to use 
the words of the Bill of Rights, **as if be were naturally dead.’* 
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of his passions, and the accomplice of his crimes. A 
few years after, when those passions had cooled, or were 
directed into some new channel, the rumour having got 
abroad, a question was asked in parliament respecting 
the alleged marriage. His chosen political associates 
were appealed to, and, befrrg instructed by him, denied the 
charge in the most unqualified terms. Before such men 
as Mr, Fox and Mr. Grey could thus far commit their 
lionour, they took care to be well assured of the fact by 
direct personal communication with the prince himself. 
He most solemnly denied the whole upon his sacred 
honour; and his denial was, through those most respect- 
able channels, conveyed to the House of Commons. 
We are giving here a matter of history, well known at 
the time; — a thousand times repeated since, and never 
qualified by the parties, or contradicted on their bdialf. 
It must be confessed, that this passage of the prince’s 
story, made his treatment 5f Mrs. Fitzherbert complete 
in* ail its parts. After seducing her with a false and 
fictitious marriage, he refused her the pure gratification 
of saving her reputation, by letiing the world believe he 
had really made her his wife. Instances are not want- 
ing of men committing in public a breach of veracity, 
and sacrificing truth to save the reputation of their para- 
mours ; nor is any moralist so stern as t(^ visit with 
severe censure conduct like this. But who was there 
ever yet so base as deliberately to pledge nis honour to 
a falsehood, for the purpose of his own protection, and 
in order to cover with shame her \vhom his other false 
pretences had deceived mto being his paramour? Bad 
as this is, worse remains to be tojd. This treachery 
w^as all for the lucre of gain ; the question was raised, 
upon an application to parliament for money; and the 
falsehood was told to smooth the difficulties that stood 
in the way of a vote in Committee of Supply ! 

The influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert gave place to ano- 
ther connexion, for purposes of sensual gratification, but 
she retained that sway over his mind which we have 
described as the brightest feature in the prince’s cha- 
racter. IJence he spared no pains to make her believe 
that the pu'blic denial of their w'edlock was only rendered 
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necessary by his father’s prejudices and tyrannical con- 
duct. She well knew, that to find an example of fear 
greater than that dread with which lie quailed at the 
sound of his father’s voice, or indeed the bare mention 
of his name, it was necessary to go among the many- 
coloured inhabitants of the Carfbbee Islands ; and hence* 
she could the more easily credit the explanation given 
of the disclaimer so cruel to her feelings. In private, 
therefore, and with her, he still passed himself for her 
husband, and she learned* like other and more real wives* 
to shut her eyes upon his infidelities, while her empire 
over his mind remained unshaken. The pressure of new 
difficulties rendered a regular marriage jiecessary for 
his extrication ; but as this must at once and for ever 
dispel all that remained ol‘ the matrmonial delusion, he 
long resisted the temptation, through tear of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and dread of their intercourse coming to a vio- 
lent end. At length, the incfcasing pressure of his em- 
barrassments overweighed all other considerations, and 
he consented to a marriage, and to give up Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert for ever. The other person with whom he 
lived upon the most intimate terms, is supi)oscd to have 
interposed fresh obstacles to this scheme ; but these were 
overcome by an understanding that the new wife should 
enjoy only ihe name ; — that systematic neglect and in- 
sult of every kind heaped upon her should attest how 
little concern the heart had with this honourable arrange- 
ment, and how entirely the husband continued devoted 
to the wedded wife of another. Every thing was now 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties. The old spouse 
w as discarded— the ^)ld mistress was cherished, fondled, 
and appeased*— the faithful commons were over-joyed at 
the prospect of a long line of heirs to the crown — the 
royal people were enraptured at the thoughts of new’^ 
princes and princesses — the king, while he felt his throne 
strengthened by the provision made for the succession, 
was gratified with whatever lowered the person he most 
hated and despised — and the prince himself was reteved 
of much debt, and endowed with augmented resources. 
One party alone was left out of the general considera- 
tion*— the intended consort of this illustrious character, 
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whose peculiar pride i^was to be called by liis flatterers 
the “ First Gentleman in Europe.” 

(Caroline, Princess of Brunswick, was the individual 
whom it was found convenient to make the sacrifice on 
this occasion, to an arrangement that diffused so uni- 
versal a joy through this free, moral, and reflecting 
country. She was niedfe of George III., and conse- 
(juently one of the prince’s nearest relations. Nor has 
it ever been denied, that in her youth she was a princess 
oj’ singular accomplishments, as well of mind as of per- 
son. All who had seen her in those days represented 
her as lovely ; nor did she, on touching our shores, dis- 
appoint the expectations which those eye-witnesses had 
raised. All who had known her in that season of youth, 
and before care had become the companion of her life, 
and the crueilty of others had preyed upon her feelings 
and sapped her understanding, described her menthl en- 
dowments as brilliant; and a judge, alike experienced 
and severely fastidious, long after she had come amongst 
Us, continued to paint her as formed to be “ tbc life, 
grace, and ornament of polished socnety.”* Her talents 
were indeed far above the ordinary level of womcyi, and 
had her education not been rather below the ordinary 
stock of princesses, they would have decked her in ac- 
complishments remarkable for any station. Endowed 
with the greatest cjuickness of apprehensionir with a sin- 
gularly ready wit, and with such perseverance as is 
rarely seen in the inmates of a court, she shone in con- 
versation, and could have excelled in higher studies than 
statuary, the only one to which she devoted her atten- 
tion. If it be said thaf her buoyant spjrits were little 
c.ornpatible with the etiquette of ^ German court, and 
made her attend less to forms than the decorum* of our 
English palaces, under the cold and stiff reign of George 
and Charlotte, might seem lo require— so must it be con- 
fessed,, on the other hand, that no person of the exalted 
station to which this great lady was born, and the still 
higher elevation of rank which she afterwards reached, 
ever showed such entire freedom from all haughtiness 

. * Mr. Cannings in the House of Commons. 

5 * 
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and pride, or more habitually estimated all who ap- 
proached her by their intrinsic merits. The first duchess 
in the land, or the humblest of its peasants, were alike 
w’’elcome to her, if their endowments and their disposi- 
tions claimed her regard ; and if by the accident of birth 
she was more frequently thrown into the fellowship of 
the one, she could relish the falk, seek out the merits, 
admire the virtues, and interest herself in the fortunes oi 
the other, without ever feeling the difference of their 
rank, even so far as to betray in her manner that she 
was honouring them by her condescension. Thus, all 
might well be charmed with her good nature, lively 
humour, and kindly demeanour, while no one evei- 
thought of praising her affability. 

But Caroline of Brunswick had far higher (jualities 
than these ; she put forward, in the course of Iku' haj)lcss 
and Checkered existence, claims of a much loftier casltj. 
She had a delight in works of beneficence that made 
charity the very bond of her existciKic ; nor were the 
sufierings of her life unconnected with this amiable pro- 
pensity of her nature. Her passionate fondness for cJiil- 
dren,.balked by that separation from her only olfspring 
to w'hich she was early doomed, led her into the unwise; 
course of adopting the infants of others, which she 
cherished as if they had been her own. Her courage 
was of tho» highest order of female bravery, scorning 
all perils in tjie pursuit of worthy objects, leading her 
certainly into adventures that were chiefly reconnnended 
by their risks, but like the active courage of a woman, 
suffering occasionally intervals of suspension according 
to the state of .the animal spirifs, possibly influenced by 
the physical constilulion of their frame, although ihV' 
passive virtue of fortitude never knew abatement or 
eclipse. There were occasions, indeed, when her tw^o 
distinguishing characteristics were both called forth in 
unison, and her brave nature ministered to her charily. 
Wliile travelling in the east, the plague broke out among 
her suite. Unappalled by a peril which has laid pros- 
trate the stoutest hearts, she entered the hospital, and 
set to others the example of attending upon the sick, 
regardless of even the extreme risk which she ran by 
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hanging over their b(^s and touching their persons. 
Let it be added to this, that her nature was absolutely 
without malice or revenge; that she hardly knew the merit 
of forgiveness of injuries, because it cost her nothing ; 
«and that a harsh expression, a slanderous aspersion, any 
indication of hatred or of spite never broke from her. 
even when the resources of ingenuity were exhausted 
in order to goad her feelings, and self-defence almost 
made anger and resentment a duty. 

It will be said that we have presented the fair side of 
this remarkable picture, — remarkable if the original 
were found in a cottage, but in a palace little short of 
miraculous. If, however, there be so fair a side to the 
portraiture, shall it not turn away the wrath thal othei 
features may possibly raise on reversing the medal ' 
But that is not the defence, nor even the palliation which 
belongs to this unparalleled case. Was ever human 
being so treated — above ajl, was ever woman, so treated 
as this woman had been — visited with severe censure if 
she at some time fell into the snares at all times laid for 
her undoing? Were ever faults, made next to unavoid- 
able by systematic persecution in all matters down to 
the most trifling from the most grave,, regarded as inex- 
piable, or only to be expiated by utter destruction ? It 
is one of the grossest and most unnatural of the outrages 
against all justice, to say nothing of ch«rity, whicdi 
despots and other slave-owners commit, rfhat they visit 
on their hapless victims the failings which their oppres- 
sions burn as it w^erc into the character — that they alicct 
disgust and reprobation at what is their own hardiwork 
— and assume from the vices they l^avc themselves 
engendered a new right to torrricnl whom they have 
degraded. These men can never learn* the lessons of 
inspired wisdom, and lay their account with reaping as 
they have sowed. ** Were a tyrant,” it was said, on a 
late great occasion, “ to assume some strange caprice, 
by grafting the thorn upon the vine-tree, or placing the 
young dove among vultures, to be reared, surely it would 
surptiss even the caprice of a tyrant and his proverbial 
contempt of all reason beyond his own will, were he to 
complain. that he could no longer gather grapes from the 
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plant, and that the perverted nal/irc of the dove thirsted 
for blood.” Did any parent, unnatural enough to turn 
his child among gipsies, ever jirovc so senseless or un- 
reasonable as to complain of the dishonest habits his 
offspring had acquired? By what title, then, shall a 
husband, who, after swearing^ upon the altar to love, 
protect, Jind cherish his wife, basts her away from- him, 
and throws her into whatever society may beset her in 
a strange country, pretend to complain of incorrect de^ 
meanour when it is no fault of his that there remains in 
the bosom of his victim one vestige of honesty, of purity, 
or of honour ? It is not denied, it cannot be denied, 
that levities little suited to her station marked the con- 
duct of the princess; that unworthy associates some- 
times found admittance to her presence : that in the hands 
of intriguing women sh<^‘ became a tool of their silly, 
sensdlcss plots ; that, surrounded by crafty politicians, 
she suffered her wrongs to be used as the means of gra- 
tifying a place-hunting ambition, which rather crawled 
than climbed ; and that a character naturally only dis- 
tinguished by mere heedless openness, and a frankness 
greater than common prudence seems to justify in those 
who dwell in palaces, became shaded if not tarnished, 
by a disposition to join in unjustifiable contrivances for 
self-defence. But the heavy charges of guilt brought 
against herein two several investigations, were triumph- 
antly repelled^ and by the universal assent of mankind 
scattered in the winch amidst tlicir unanimous indigna- 
tion ; and from the blame of lesser faults and indiscre- 
tions into which she is confessed to have been betrayed, 
the least regard to the treatmerit she met with, must, in 
the contemplation of^all candid minds, altogether set her 
free. • 

No sooner was the marriage solemnized, which 
plunged the country into unmixed joy, and raised a 
mingled expectation and sneer among the population of 
the court, than the illustrious husband proceeded to the 
most exemplary, and indeed scrupulous fulfilment of his 
vows — but not those made at the altar. Thcre^were 
others of a prior date, to which, with the most rigorous 
sense of justice, he therefore gave the preference ; — per- 
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forming them with an exactness even beyond the strict 
letter of the engagement. It is .true they were not quite 
consistent with the later obligations “ to love, cherish, 
and protect;” but they were vows notwithstanding, and 
had been attested with many oaths, and fierce impreca- 
tions, and accompanied‘'wiih a touching and a copious 
ellusion of tears. Their purport w^as an engagement to 
reject, to hate, and to insult the wedded wife ; to yield 
her rival, not unwedded, but the helpmate of another, 
the preference on all occasions ; to crown the existence 
of the one wdth all favour, and affection, and respect, 
while that of the other should be made wretched and 
unbearable by every slight wliich could be given, every 
outrage offered to the feelings most tyrannical over the 
female bosom. Swift followed, then, upon the making 
of the second and public vow, the punctual fulfilment of 
the first and private obligation. Never did the new- 
married pair meet but irr the presence of others ; the 
jTrincess was treated on every occasion, but most on 
public occasions, with ostentatious neglect, nay, with 
studied contumely; each resource of ingenious^ spite 
was exhausted in devising varied means of exhibiting 
her position in melancholy contrast with the empire of 
her rival : when she submitted, trampled upon as das- 
tardly and mean ; when she was reluctantly^goaded into 
self-defence, run down and quelled and pqpished as con- 
tumacious ; and as soon as mal-trcatment w^as suspected 
to have begotten the desire of retaliation, she was sur- 
rounded with spies, that not a gesture or a look, a word 
or a sigh might pass unil'gistered, unexaggerated, unper- 
verted. Yet no one incident could^be found upon which 
to hang the slightest charge of impropriety* Witness the 
necessity to which the whig friends of Carlton-House 
were reduced (for want of other blame,) of complaining 
that the sympathy of the people had been awaked in 
behalf of the persecuted and defenceless stranger ; and 
that she did not shun occasions of seeing her only friend, 
the people, so carefully as the whig notion of female 
propriety deemed fitting, or the Carlton-House standard 
of conjugal delicacy required. 

At the end of a tedious and sorrowful year the birth 
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of the Princess Charlotte once more intoxicated the 
nation with loyal joy, and made it forget as well the 
silent sorrows of the one parent, as the perfidious cruelty 
of the other. Scarce had the mother recovered, when 
a fresh and unheard-of outrage greeted her returning 
health. The “ First Gentleman of his age” was pleased, 
under his own hand, to intimate, that it suited his disposition 
no longer to maintain even the thin covering of decency 
w^hich he had hitherto suifered to veil the terms of their 
union ; he announced that they should now live apart ; 
and added, with a refinement of delicacy suited to the 
finished accomplishments of his pre-eminence among 
gentlemen, that he pledged himself never to ask for a 
nearer connexion, even if their only child should die; 
and he added, with a mo /ing piety, “ which God lorbid !” 
in erfse it might be imagined that the death of the 
daughter was as much his hope as the destruction of 
the mother. The se})aratiori, thus delicately efleclcd, 
made only an apparent change in the relative position 
of the parties. They had before occupied the same 
house^ because they had lived under one roof, but in a 
state of complete separation ; and now the only dif- 
ference was, that, instead of making a partition of the 
dwelling, and assigning her one half of its interior, he 
was graciously pleased to make a new division of the same 
mansion, giviijg her the outside, and keeping the inside 
to his mistresses and himself. 

The incessant vigilance with which the unhappy 
* princess’s conduct was now watched, by eyes ready to 
minister fictions to those who* employed them, soon 
produced a report \hat their prey had fallen into the 
appointed snare. It was duly represented to the “most 
amiable prince of his times,” living with his paramours, 
that the wife whom he had discarded for their society, 
and to whom he had given what the head of the law, 
his comrade and adviser,* scrupled not to term ‘‘a letter 
of license,” had followed his example^ and used the 
license ; in short, that she had been secretly delivered 
of a child. No intrigue had been denounced as detected 


* Lord Thurlow. 
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by the spies ; nor coulft any person be fixed on as he 
■who had committed high treason, by defiling the solitary 
bed to which the Companion of the King’s son”* had 
been condemned by her tender and faithful consort. 
The charge, however, was made, and it was minutely 
investigated; not by the friends of the accused, but by 
the political and the personal associates of her husband. 
The result was, her complete and triumphant acquittal 
of all but the charge that she had, to vary the monotony 
oT her sequestered life, adopted the child of a sail-maker 
in the neighbourhood of her residence; thus endeavour- 
ing to find for her own daughter’s society a substitute 
upon whom the natural instinct of maternal feeling 
might find a vent, to relieve an overburdened" heart. 
It was little creditable, certainly, to the commissioners 
who conducted this “ Delicate Investigation,” as it was 
termed, that they stooped to mention levities of conduct 
wholly immaterial, and avowedly quite inoffensive in 
lier, while they cautiously abstained from pronouncing 
any censure upon the guilt of the other party, by whose 
faithlessness and cruelty her existence had been rendered 
a scene of misery. 

In those days the accidental distributions of party 
had made the princess acquainted with the most eminent 
of the tory chiefs ; Lord Eldon, Mr. Perceval, and Mr. 
Canning. These distinguished personages composed 
her familiar society, and they were herTaithful coun- 
sellors through all her difficulties. Nor would it have 
been easy to find men on whom she could more safely 
rely for powerful assista«ce as advocates, or able advice 
as friends. * 

Lord Eldon, to great legal experience^ and the most 
profound professional learning, united that thorough 
knowledge of men which lawyers who practice in the 
courts, and especially the courts of common law,f attain 
in a measure, and with an accuracy hardly conceivable 
to those out of the profession, who idly fancy that it is 
only .from intercourse with courts and camps that a 

♦ La Camptigne Filz U 12oy— says the statute of treasons. 

t Lord Eldon was well versed in JVisi Prius practice during* a groat 
part of his life, having gone the northern circuit for mginy years. 
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knowledge of the world can be derived. He had a 
sagacity almost unrivalled; a penetration of mind at 
once quick and sure; a shrewdness so great as to 
pierce through each feature of his peculiarly intelligent 
countenance; a subtlety so nimble, that it materially 
impaired the strength of his other qualities, by lending 
his ingenuity an edge sometimes too fine for use. Yet 
this defect, Ihe leading one of his intellectual character, 
was chiefly confined to his professional exertions ; and 
the counsellor, so hesitating in answering an important 
case — the judge so prone to doubt that he could hardly 
bring his mind to decide one — was, in all that practically 
concerned his party or himself, as ready to take a line, 
and to follow it with determination of purpose, as the 
least ingenious of ordinary politicians. The timidity, 
loo, of which he has been accused, and sometimes justly, 
was more frequently the result of the subtlety and 
refinement which we have meniioned. At all events, 
no one knew better when to cast it oflT; and upon 
great occasions, (that is, the occasions which put his 
mterest or his power in jeopardy,) a less wavering 
actor* indeed one more ready, at a moment’s warning, 
to go all lengths for the attainment of his object, 
never appeared upon the political stage. His fears, 
in this respect, very much resembled his conscien- 
tious scruples, of which no man spoke more or felt 
less; he-was'about as often the slave of them as the 
Indian is of his deformed little gods, of which he makes 
much, and then breaks them to pieces, or casts them 
into the fire. When all politico seemed smooth, and the 
parliamentary sea was unruffled as the peaceful lake, 
nothing was Jo be heard but his lordship’s deep sense of 
his responsible duties ; his willingness to quit the great 
seal; the imminent risk there was of his not again 
•sitting in that place; the uncertainty of all the tenures 
by which official life is held; and even the arrival of 
that season when it became him to prepare for a yet 
more awful change; and the hearer, who kne\v the 
speaker^ felt here an intimate persuasion, that the most 
religious of mortals could not have named the’ great 
debt of nature with more touching sincerity, or em- 
ployed an expression more calculated to convey that 
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feeling of dread. Such* were the songs of the swan when 
the waters were a mirror, and. there was no fear of 
dissolution. But in foul weather, the instant that peril 
approached, be the black cloud on the very verge of the 
horizon, and but the size of a man’s hand, all these notes 
were hushed, and a froft^ was assumed, as if the great 
seal had been given to him for life, with the power to 
name his successor by any writing under his hand, or 
by parole before a single witness. In like manner, 
when the interests of suitors required despatch, when 
causes had been heard by the hour and by the day, and 
all the efforts of the judge to coax the advocate into 
greater prolixity had been exhausted, the dreaded mo- 
ment of decision came, but brought only hesitation, 
doubt, delay. So, too, when common matters occurred 
in parliament, and no kfnd of importance coukl be 
attached to the adoption of one course rathei^ than 
another, bless us! what infixhaustibic suggestions of dif- 
ficulty, what endless effusion of confficling views, what 
a rich mine of mock diamonds, all glittering and worth- 
less, in the shape of reasons on all sides of a question, 
never worth the trouble of asking, and which none but 
this great magician would stop to resolve ! So, again, 
in the council — when there was no danger of any kind, 
and it signified not a straw what was do^ic, the day, 
had it been lengthened out by the sun being made to 
stand still, while our Joshua slew all the men in Buck- 
ram that he conjured up, would yet have been all too 
short to state and to solve his difficulties about nothing! 
But let there come any real embarrassment, any sub- 
stantial peril, which required a bold arid vigorous act 
to ward it off; let there but be occasion, for nerves to 
work through a crisis, which it asked no common bold- 
ness to face at all; let there arise some new and strange 
combination of circumstances, vidiich, governed by no 
precedent, must be met by unprecedented measures — 
and no man that ever sat at a council board more 
quickly made up his mind, or more gallantly performed 
his part. Be the act mild or harsh, moderate or violent, 
sanctioned by the law and constitution, or an open 
outrage upon both, he was heard indeed to wail and 

/VOL. I.- 
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groan much of painful necessity— often vowed to God- 
spoke largely of conscience — complained bitterly of a 
hard lot — but the paramount sense of duty overcame all 
other feelings ; and, with wailing and with tears, beating 
his breast, and only not tearing his hair, ho did, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the actwliieh unexpectedly discom- 
fited his adversaries, and secured his own power for ever. 
He who would adjourn a private road or estate bill for 
weeks, unable to make up his mind on one of its clauses, 
or take a month to determine on what terms some 
amendment should bo allowed in a suit, could, v/ithout 
one moment’s hesitation, resolve to give the king’s 
consent to the making of laws, when he was in such a 
state of mental disease, that the keeper of his person 
could not be suffered to quit the royal closet for an 
instant, while his patient was with the keeper of his 
conscience performing the highest 1‘unctions of sove- 
reignty ! 

With all these apparent discrejiancies between Lord 
Eldon’s outward and inward man, nothing could be more 
incorrect than to represent him as tainted with hypo- 
crisy, in the ordinary sense of the word. Jlc had imbibed 
from his youth, and in the orthodox bowers which Isis 
waters, the dogmas or the tory creed in all their purity 
and rigour. By these dogmas ho abided through his 
whole life, with a steadfastness, and even at a sacrifice 
of powder; whicn sets at defiance all attempts to question 
their perfect sincerity. Such as he was when he left 
Oxford, such he continued above sixty years after, to 
the close of his long and prusjiepous life ; — the enemy of 
all reform, the Cham))ion of the throne and the altar, 
and confounding every abuse that surrounded the one 
or grew up within the precincts of the other, with the 
institutions themselves ; alike the determined enemy of 
all who would either invade the institution or root uj> 
the abuse. 

To the confidence, as to the society of the princess, 
this remarkable person was recommended, not more by 
the extraordinary fertility of his resources as a counsel- 
lor in difficult emergencies, than by his singular powers 
of pleasing in the intercourse of private life. For his 
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manners were rendered peculiarly attractive by the 
charm of constant good humour ; and his conversation, 
if not so classical and refined as that of his brotlier, Sir 
William Scott, and somewhat soiled with the rust of 
professional society and legal ha])its, was nevertheless 
lively and entertaining in a very high degree. 

With him was joined another member ul’ the same 
jn’ofession, incomparably less eminent in that way, in 
most other resf)ects his inferior, hut still a j)erson oi 
gVeat ability, the late Mr. J^crccval. 'riiongh formed in 
tile same legal sc.hool, these men were exceedingly dif- 
ferent from, and in many respects the opposite of each 
other. Mr. J^ercevnl was a man of very (|niclv parts, 
much energy of character, dauntless courage, jr»ined to 
patient iiKlustry, practised fluency as a sjicakcr, great 
skill and readiness as a debater; but of no information 
beyond what a classical education gives the common 
run of English youths. Of views upon all subjects the 
inost narrow, iijxni religious ami even j)C)litical (jucstions 
the most bigoted and intolerant, his range of mental 
vision was confined in j^roportiori to his ignorance on 
all general sul)jocts. Within that sphere he saw with 
extreme acuteness, — as the mole is supposed to be more 
sharp-sighted than the eagle for half a quarter of an inch 
before it ; but as beyond the iimilvS of bis little horizon ho 
saw no b(jtter than the mole, so like her, lie firmly be- 
lieved, and always acted on the belief, that beyond what 
lie could descry nothing whatever existed; and he mis- 
trusted, dreaded, and even hated all who had an ampler 
visual range than himself. But here, unhappily, all 
likeness ceases between the punv anirfial and the pow- 
erful statesman. Beside the ihi^nifest sincerity of his 
convictions, attested by his violence and rancour, he 
possessed many (jualities, both of the head and the heart, 
which sti'ongly recommended him to the confidence 
of the English people. He never scared them by re- 
finements, nor alarmed their fears by any sympathy with 
improvements out of the old and beaten track ; and he 
shared largely m all their favourite national prejudices. 
A devoted adherent of the crown, and a pious son of the 
churchj’ he was dear to all who celebrate their revels 
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by libations to chnrch and king^— most of whom regard 
the clergy as of far more importance than the gospel — 
all of whom arc well enough disposed to set the monarch 
above the law. Add to this, the accidental qualification 
of high birth, in a family excessively attached to the 
court and the establishment, apd still more the real vir- 
tues which adorned his character — a domestic life w ith- 
out stain — and exc^mplary discharge of the duties that 
devolve on the father of a numerous family — a junictual 
performance of all liis obligations — a temper which, 
though quick and even irritable, was generally good — a 
disposition charitable and kind where the rancour oi 
party or sect left his nature free scope. From all sor- 
did feelings he was entirely exempt — regardless of ])C- 
cuniary interests — careless of mere fortune— aiming at 
power alone — and only suilering his ambition to be re- 
strained by its intcrmixfure with his fiery zeal for iho 
success of his cherished j)rincij)]es, religious and civil. 
The whole character thus formed, whether intellectual 
or moral, was eminently fitted to command the respect 
and win the favour of a nation whose prejudices are 
numerous and deeji-rooted, and whoso regard for the 
decencies of private life readily accepts a strict ob- 
servance of them as a substitute for almost any political 
defect, and a compensation for many political crimes. 

The two '-eminent men, w hose habits we have been 
(!ontem})lating^ diflcrcd i’rom one another far less than 
both differed from the third. Mr. Canning was, in all 
respects, one of the most remarkable persons who have 
lived in our times. Born withr talents of the highest 
order, these had been cultivated with an assiduity and 
success which placed him in the first rank among thc^ 
most accomplMied scholars of his day ; and he was onlj 
inferior to others in the walks of science, from the acci- 
dent of the studies which Oxford cherished in his time 
being pointed almost exclusively to classical pursuits. 
But he was any thing rather than a mere scholar. In 
him were combined, with a rich profusion, the most 
lively original fancy — a happily retentive and read)' 
memory — singular powers of lucid statement — and oc- 
casional wit in all its varieties, now biting and sarcas- 
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lie, to overwhelm an antagonist, now pungent or giving 
point to an argument, novF playful for mere amusement, 
and bringing relief to a tedious statement, or lending a 
charm to dry chains of close reasoning. “ Erant ea in 
Philippo qu®, qui sine comparatione illorum spectaret, 
satis magna clixerit; sumgia libertas in oratione, multm 
facetiae ; satis creber in reprehendendis, solulus in expli- 
candis sentenliis ; erat etiam in primis, ut temporibus 
illis, Gra'cis doctrinis institutus, in altercando cum aliquo 
actmleo ct maledicto facetius.” — (Cic Brutus,) Super- 
ficial observers, dazzled by this brilliancy, and by its 
sometimes being over-indulged, committed their accus- 
tomed mistake ; and supposed that he who could thus 
adorn his subject was an amusing speaker only,- while 
he was helping on the argument at every step, — often 
making skilful statements perform the office of reason- 
ing, and oftencr still seeming to be witty when he was 
merely exposing the weakness of hostile positions, and 
thus taking them by the artillery of his wit. But in 
truth his powers of ordinary reasoning were of a very 
high order, and could not be excelled by the most prac^ 
tised masters of dialectics. It was rather in the* deep 
and full measure of impassioned declamation, in its legi- 
timate combination with rapid argument — the highest 
reach of oratory — that he failed; and this he rarely at- 
tempted. Of his powers of argumentation, his capacity 
for the pursuits of abstract science, his genius for adorn- 
ing the least attractive subjects, there remains an im- 
perishable record in his celebrated speeches upon the 
“ Currency,” of all his efforts the most brilliant and the 
most happy. • 

This great man was the slave of no mean or paltry 
passions, but a lofty ambition inspired hint; and had he 
not too early become trained to official habits, he would 
have avoided the distinguishing error of his life — an im- 
pression which clung to him from the desk— that no one 
can usefully serve his country, or effectually farther his 
principles, unless he possesses the power which place 
alone bestows. The traces of this belief are to be seen 
in many of the most remarkable passages of his life; and 
it even appears in the song withi which he celebrated 

6 * ; 
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the praise of his illustrious leader and friend; for he 
treats as a fall his sacrificing power to principle, at a 
time when by retiring from office, Mr. Pitt had earned 
the applause of millions. Mr. Canning himself gave an 
example yet more signal of abandoning office rather 
tiian tarnish his fame; and ijo act of his life can be 
riled which sheds a greater lustre on his memory. 

In private society ho was singularly amiable and at- 
tractive, though, except for a very few years of his 
early youth, he rarely fre(|uented the circles of society, 
confining his intercourse to an extremely small number 
of warrnl}'' attached friends.* In all the relations ot 
domestic life he was blameless, and was the delight oi 
his family, as in them he placed his own-f His temper, 
though naturally irritable and uneasy, had nothing paltry 
or spiteful in it; and as no one better knew how and 
when to resent an injury, so none could more readily or 
more gracefully forgive. , 

It is supposed that from his early acquaintance with 
Mr. Sheridan and one or two other whigs, he originally 
had a leaning towards that side of the question. But he 
entered into public life, at a very early age, under the 
auspices of Mr. Pitt, to whom he continued steadily at- 
lached till his death ; accompanying him when he retired 
from power, and again quitting office upon his decease. 
His principtes were throughout those of a liberal tory , 
above the prajudices of tlie bigots who have rendered 
toryism ridiculous, and free from the corruption that 


* It is necessary to state this undoubted fact, that the folly of those 
:my be rebuked, ^o have chosen to represent his as grreat diner, 
out.” We will answer fot it that none of those historians of the day 
ever once saw him at table, 

t It is well known how much more attachment was conceived for 
his memory by his family and his devoted personal friends, than by 
his most stanch political adherents. The friendships of statesmen arc 
proverbially of rotten texture; but it is doubtful if ever this rottenness 
was displayed in a more disgusting manner than when the puny men 
ot' whose nostrils he had been the breath, joined his worst enemies as 
soon as they had laid him in the grave. It was justly said by one 
iiardiy even related to him but in open hostility, that ** the gallantry of 
his kindred had rescued his memory from the offices of his friends,” — 
in allusion to Lord Clanricarde*6 most powerful and touching appeal 
on that disgraceful occasion. 
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has made it hateful, imbued with a warm attachment 
to the ancient institutions of the country, somewhat apt 
to overrate the merits of mere antiquity, from his clas- 
sical habits and from early association, he nevertheless 
partook largely in the improved spirit of the age, and 
adopted all reforms, except such as he conscientiously 
believed were only dictafed by a restless love of change, 
and could do no good, or such as went too far and 
threatened revolution. But this was the posture into 
which his opinions and principles maybe said ultimately 
to have subsided — these the bearings of his mind tow ards 
the great objects of political controversy in the station 
which it finally took when the tempest of French con- 
vulsion had ceased, and statesmen were moored in still 
water. He began his career in the most troublesome 
period of the storm ; and it happened to him, as to all 
men, that the tone of his sentiments upon state 'affairs 
was very much influenced through after times by the 
.events which first awakened his ambition, or directed 
his earliest pursuit of glory. The atrocities of the 
French Jacobins, the thoughtless violence of the ex- 
treme democratic party in this country, reduced by 
those atrocities to a small body, the spirit of aggression 
which the conduct of her neighbours had first roused in 
France, and which unexampled victories soon raised to 
a pitch that endangered all national independence — led 
Mr. Claiming, with many others whof naturally were 
friendly to liberty, into a course of hostility towards 
all change, because they became accustomed to con- 
found reform with revolution, and to dread nothing so 
much as the mischief which popular .violence had pro- 
duced in France, and with which the march of French 
conquests threatened to desolate Europe. Thus it came 
to pass that the most vigorous and the most active 
portion of his life was passed in opposing all reforms, 
in patronising the measures of coercion into which Mr. 
Pitt had, so unhappily for his fame and for his country, 
been seduced by the alarms of weak, and by selfish 
schemes of unprincipled men ; and in resisting the at- 
tempts which the friends of peace persevered in making, 
for terminating hostilities so long the curse, and still by 
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their fruits the bane of his empiie. It was not till the 
end of the war that his natural good sense had its free 
scope, and he became aware of the difference between 
reforms, of which he admitted the necessity, and revolu- 
tion, against all risk of which he anxiously guarded. 
He had early joined Mr. Pitt on the Catholic question, 
and, while yet the war raged, he had rendered incalcu- 
lable service to the cause of emancipation, by devoting 
to it some of his most brilliant displays in the House ol 
Commons. This, with the accident of a contested 
election in a great town bringing him more in contact 
with popular feelings and opinions, contributed to the 
liberal course of policy on almost all subjects, which h(‘ 
afterwards pursued. Upon one only question he con- 
tinued firm and unbending ; he was the most uncom- 
promising adversary of all parliamentary reform, — 
resisting even the least change in the representative 
system, and holding that alteration once begun was 
fatal to its integrity.* This opposition to reform be-, 
came the main characteristic of the Canning party, 
and it regulated their conduct on almost all questions. 
Before ,1831, no exception can be j)erceived in their 
hostility to reform, unless their differing with the Duke 
of Wellington on East Retford can be regarded as such ; 
but, in truth, their avowed reason for supporting that 
most insignihpant measure was, that the danger of a 
real and effcctui^l reform might thereby be warded ofl. 
The friends of Mr. Canning, including Lords Palmerston 
and Glenelg, who in^ 1818 had been joined by TiOrd 
Melbourne, continued steady to ^ the same principles, 
until, happily, on^he formation of* Lord Grey’s govern- 
ment they entirely changed their course, and became 
the advocates, -with their reforming colleagues, of a 
change, compared to which the greatest reforms ever 
contemplated by Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, or denounced by 


* During th<; hhort period of liis brilliant administration, tlic ques- 
tion of disfranchising a burgh, convicted of gross corrupition, gave risi 
to the. only difference between him and' Mr. Brougham, who was un- 
derstood to have greatly contributed towards that junction of the wliigs 
and liberal lories which dissolved and' scattered the old and high tory 
party; and a divisioa took place in which Mf. Canning was deflated. 

V 
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Mr. Burke and Mr. Canning, hardly deserved to be 
classed among measures of innovation. No one can 
pronounce witti perfect confidence on the conduct which 
any statesman would have pursued, had he survived the 
times in which he flourished. But if such an opinion 
may ever with safety l>e.formcd, it seems to be in the 
present case ; and it would require far more boldness 
to surmise that Mr. Canning, or even Mr. Iluskisson, 
would have continued in the government after the 1st 
March, 1831, than to affirm that nothing could ever 
have induced such an alteration in their most fixed 
opinions upon so momentous a question. 

But while such was the strength of his opinions, — 
prejudices as to us they seem, on one great subject, — 
on almost all other matters, whether of foreign or do- 
mestic policy, his views w^ere liberal, and suited to the 
spirit of the age, while he w^as a firm supporter of the 
established constitution of the country. If ever man 
was made for the service and the salvation of a parly, 
Mr. Canning seemed to have been raised up for that oi' 
the tories ; if ever party committed a fatal error, it was 
their suffering groundless distrust, and unintelligfFde dis- 
likes to estrange him from tlicir side. At a time when 
nothing but his powerful arm could recall unity to their 
t'.amp and save them from impending destruction, they 
not merely wilfully kindled the wrath of Archillcs, but 
resolved that he should no longer fight orf their side, and 
determined to throw away their last chance of w'inning 
the battle. To him they by general assent preferred 
Lord Castlcreagh as •their leader, without a single 
shining quality except the carriage and bnanners of high 
birth ; while Mr. Canning, but fof his accidental death, 
would have ended his life as governor of a country 
where men neither debate, nor write ; where eloquence 
evaporates in scores of paragraphs, and the sparkling 
of wit and the cadence of rhymes are alike unknown. 

Such were the distinguished persons to whom the 
princess looked for aid, counsel, and comfort, in the 
season of her first troubles. She was happy, indeed, in 
the society of others of her own sex. All who have 
lived in Ihe last half century have learnt tq admire and 
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to esteem the great abilities, the lively wit, and the yet 
more amiable qualities of the heart which arc hereditary 
in the family of Lord North; but happily one of its 
most distinguished members survives in the respected 
person of a noble lady, wdiose fastidiousness would 
shrink from any ctlbrts to p.Ti-tray their merits, by a 
pencil so much less delicate than her own. 

Although from the superior attractions of his society, 
Mr. Canning was a more familiar inmate of the house- 
hold than his two coadjutors, tliey were the more active 
partisans of the princess’s cause; and when the investi- 
gation of 1807 closed by the report and the censure al- 
ready mentioned ^ they prepared for publication an ap- 
peal against the injustice and liarshness of the whole 
proceeding. An eytreme mystery hangs over this por- 
tion of the story ; but we believe the fact to be that the 
work contained statements, which in those days of re- 
stricted printing and frequenrprosecution, it was judged 
dangerous for any one to print, and impossible to find a 
bookseller who would undertake to publish. Certain it 
is, tha| the whole was secretly printed at a private press, 
under the direction of the ex-chancellor and the ex-altor- 
ney-general, the law-officers who had brought more 
libellers to trial, and prepared more penal laws against 
the press than any others of the successors of Jelfries 
and of Noy. It was about this time the favourite ob- 
ject of- Ceorj^e III. to get rid of the whig ministry. 
Ever since Mr. Fox’s death in September 1800, he had 
been convinced that the lory party could carry on the 
government, and had been anxiously waiting for an op- 
portunity of q*uarre^ling with the whigs. But more 
crafty by far flian his well-meaning son, our late king, 
afterwards proved in similar circumstances, he suffered 
them to go on, and even to dissolve the parliament and 
elect a new one; aware how impossible it was to change 
the ministry without any ground on which he could ap- 
peal to the country for support.* While thus watching 

* The inextricable difficulties which the late kinj brought on hiiii- 
eelf by his foolish and worse than foolish conduct i» the year 1-^34, an 
frefh in nil men’s remembrance. 
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his time, the affair of the princess, whom he had always 
loved with a genuine warmth of affection, and supported 
with bis wonted strength of purpose, but greatly con- 
firmed by his haired of her persecutor and slanderer, 
came to his aid. He resolved to make this the ground 
of quarrel with the whigsTvho were the prince’s asso- 
ciates, had taken his part, had conducted the investiga- 
tion, and presented the offensive report. The strong 
feelings of the English people, he knew, would be easily 
roused against the violator of all conjugal duties ; and 
the appeal to English generosity and justice against the 
partisans of one who violated both in his treatment of a 
friendless stranger, he felt assured would not be made 
in vain. There is no doubt wliatever that The Bock, 
written by Mr. Perceval, and previously printed at his 
house under Lord Eldon’s superintendence and his own, 
was prepared in concert with the king, and was intended 
to sound the alarm against CTirlton House and the whigs, 
when a still more favourable opportunity of making a 
breach with the latter, unexpectedly offered itself in the 
Catholic question. The king, with his accustomed 
(luickness and sagacity, at once perceived that this af- 
forded a still more advantageous ground of fighting the 
battle he had so long wished to join with his enemies. 
To Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval nothing could be more 
suitable or agreeable ; the cry against the ^prince was 
laid aside for the cry of JVo Popery; and instead of pro- 
claiming conjugal rights to be menaced by the whigs, 
the church was announced to be in danger from their 
machinations. The success of this movement is well 
known, and it laid the cause of the princess out of view 
for some years. 

It is difficult, however, to describe the sensation 
which the Report of Secret Tribunal had made where- 
cver a knowledge of its contents reached. That a wife, 
a princess, and a stranger should bo subjected to treat- 
ment the most cruel and unmanly, should then be driven 
from the shelter of her husband’s roof, should be sur- 
rounded, by spies and false witnesses, and having been 
charged with a capital offence — nay, with high treason 
* — should be tried behind her back, with the most able 
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counsel to attend on behalf of her persecutor and ac- 
cuser, without a human being present on her behalf, so 
much as to cross-examine a witness, or even to take a note 
of the evidence — ^was a proceeding which struck all 
men’s minds with astonishmen^t and dismay ; and seemed 
rather to approach the mockery of all justice- presented 
in the accounts of Eastern seraglios, than to resemble 
any thing that is known among nations living under 
constitutional governments. But if the investigation it- 
self was thus an object of reprobation and disgust, its re- 
sult gave, if possible, less satisfaction still. What could 
be said of a sentence which showed that even when tried 
behind her back, and by an invisible tribunal, formed 
wholly of her adversaries, not the shadow of guilt could 
be (ound in her whole conduct; and that even the mer- 
cenary fancies and foul perjuries of the spies had failed 
to present any probable matter of blame; and yet, in- 
stead of at once pronouncing her innocent and unjustly 
accused, begrudged her the poor satisfaction of an ac- 
quittal, and fearful of affording her the triumph to which 
innovience is entitled, and oflending the false accuser, 
both passed over all mention of her unparalleled wrongs, 
and left a stigma upon her name, by the vague recom- 
mendation that the king should advise her concerning 
certain lo/ities or indiscretions of behaviour~an allu- 
sion so undefined, that any one might fill up the dark 
outline as his imagination should enable him, or his 
want of common charity prompt him to do ? Every 
one knew that had there beeg the least tangible impro- 
priety, though falling far short of guilt, it would have 
been stated in the Report ; but the purposes of the ac- 
cuser, to which the secret judges lent themselves, were 
best served by a vague and mysterious generality, that 
meant every thing, and any thing, as well as nothing, 
and enabled him to propagate by his hireling favourites, 
all over society, any new slanders which he might 
choose to invent. 

Jf, however, the effect thus produced was most inju- 
1$OUs to the character of the inquirers, and irrecovera- 
bly ruined that of the prince in all honourable minds, 
the proce*edings of the princess’s defenders, as soon as 
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they came to be knowiT, excited on the other hand no 
little surprise. That two such men as Lord Eldon and 
Mr. Perceval — the one at the head of the law — the 
other attorney general, and who now became in effect, 
though not yet in name, prime minister — that those who 
had ever held the most 4’igorous execution of the old 
laws against the press to be absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the monarchy, and had been among the chic! 
framers of new measures more rigorous still, should now 
become the actors in a conspiracy to evade some ol 
those laws, and break others, filled men’s minds with 
unspeakable wonder. A secret printing press had been 
employed at a private house, for the express purpose oi 
evading the provisions of that act wdiich Lord Eldon 
had passed, and Mr. Perceval had supported, to prohibit, 
under severe penalties, any one from printing any thing 
whatsoever, without appending to it liis name and place 
of abode. They had writ4en, and in this clandestine 
fashion had printed, thousands of a work which, though 
now-a-days far less libellous than almost every day’s 
papers that arc read one hour and pass the next.with 
impunity into oblivion, was yet in those limes equal to 
the most daring libels ; and all this they had done for 
the purpose of blackening the character of the heir-appa- 
rent to the throne. This passage sunk deeg into the 
public mind, and was esteemed an illustration on the 
one hand of the lengths to which party wilF carry very 
upright and prudent men, as well as of the hardships 
under which the law of libel places authors and publish- 
ers, and of their effects in fettering the discussion of 
every question which justice requires to Ue freely han- 
dled. For it was observed that wliife the defence of the 
innocent partj’- could not be undertaken without the 
greatest risk, the wrong doer and all the parasite ac- 
cusers were altogether safe in their attacks upon her cha- 
racter, through every channel of private communication, 
and even in these mysterious allusions through the press, 
too flimsy to be reached by the law, though quite signifi- 
cant enough to be injurious to their object, and the more 
hurtful for the very reason that they were so vague and 
so obscure.' ^ , 

VOL. I. — 7 
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The confirmed insanity of the king, three years after* 
wards, called to the regency the chief actor in these un- 
happy scenes. No prince ever ascended the throne with 
so universal a feeling of distrust, and even aversion. 
Nor was this lessened when the first act of his reign 
proved him as faithless to hi&'political friends as he had 
been to his wife ; and as regardless to his professed pub- 
lic principles as he had been of his marriage vows. It 
added little respect to the dis-estcem in which he was so 
universally held, that he was seen to discard all the libe- 
ral party with whom be had so long acted, and with 
whom, after an interval of separation, he had become 
again intimately united, and among them the very men 
who had stood by him in his domestic broils ; whilst he 
took into full favour his determined enemies, and, worst 
of all, the very men who had secretly printed libels 
against him too outrageous to find a publisher ! 

The accession of the princess's friends to the regent’s 
favour was the period of their intercourse with their for- 
mer client. Not the slightest communication could now 
be held with her whose just quarrel they had so warmly 
espoused while the prince was their antagonist ; and Mr. 
Canning alone of them all, to his transcendent honour, 
refused to pay the tribute exacted by the court of desert- 
ing a former friend, because an enemy had been found 
placable; and because he, setting too high a value upon 
his forgiveness, required his new^ favourites to be as per- 
fidious as himself. 

In 1813, the princess, unable any longer to bear the 
separation from her daughter; who was now grown up, 
and of whoni she yas daily allowed to see less and less, 
addressed tg the regent that celebrated Letter, which the 
silly and ignorant author of the contemptible, but malig- 
nant work before us loads with praises, while wholly 
unable to understand it, and then publishes at length, 
with the most absurd and misplaced censures; being 
perfectly ignorant that the letter which she thus reviles 
as being all it should not have been, is the seif same let- 
she had, a few pages before, held up as the univer- 
sally admitted model of what the occasion required, and 
as the very perfection of all it should be. The reception 
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of this letter by the prince was singular, and it was 
every way characteristic of his little mind. He directed 
Lord Liverpool to notify that he could not receive nor 
read it, and that all communications of the wife to the 
husband must be addressed to the minister, as if that 
lord were the servant of •the consort as well as of the 
jjrince. Thus it w\as supposed that a cunning w^ay had 
been devised of avoiding the difficult task of giving the 
letter and remonstrance any answer. The people, liow- 
cver, eagerly read this document, and greedily devoured 
its contents. But one opinion of reprobation was ex- 
pressed — one feeling of disgust entertained — and one 
voice of indignation raised against the now and unheard- 
of cruelty, by which a wife, forcibly ejected from her 
husband’s house, only because her presence was a re- 
proach and an interruption to bis libertine life, was how^ 
to be farther deprived of her only child’s society, with- 
out the shadow of a reason being assigned; and the sym- 
pathy thus universally excited with the mother’s feelings 
was powerfully aw^akened in the daughter’s behalf also; 
when it became certain that neither the high rank <)f the 
parties, nor the pains taken to estrange them from each 
other, had stilled in the breast of Princess Charlotte the 
strongest feelings of her nature. She all her life, indeed, 
had been and continued sincerely attached to (^er mother, 
and soon after showed how little industrioij^ slander had 
prevailed over her unalterable confidence in the probity, 
as w ell as the tender affection of that parent. She was 
a person of great abilities, tolerably well cultivated ; to 
the quickness of her mother, she united njore deliberate 
judgment; and she inherited her rgsolute courage and 
determination of character. She had a temper violent 
and irascible, which neither her own efforts nor those of 
her preceptors had been able to tame ; but there was 
nothing mean, spiteful, or revengeful in her disposition ; 
while her mother’s easy nature, her freedom from all 
pride and affectation, her warmth of affection, her play- 
fulness of manner, — though such severe judges as those 
of the Whig Secret Tribunal in 1806 might have termed 
them the overt-acts of levity, and visited them with a re- 
primand only capable of provoking laughter in its object, 
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were yet calculated to shed a sinf^ular lustre over so ex- 
alted a station, and made the cimracicr of her whom 
they adorned, peculiarly attractive. Tl)csc two great 
ladies were not more united by mutual attachment than 
by the similarity of their tastes — bolh fond of reading — 
cultivators of the fine arts — afifl in one, that of sculpture, 
no mean proficients. 

But they were doomed to be se))aralcd, that the 
caprice of their common tyrant might be gratified ; and 
the letter which he had, with unparalleled folh% refused 
to read, or rather to answer, being suilbred to circulate 
through the whole country unanswered, produced the 
strongest cflect in their favour, and against him. Ac- 
cordingly, the mistake which had been committed was 
discovered too late. Any answer of an ordinary kind 
w’ould have proved altogether unavailiiig; defence there 
W'as none, nor was any justification wdiatcvcr attempted 
of the treacliery universally cried out against. The 
resolution was, therefore, taken to try the effect of re- 
crimination, and it was determined to bring out against 
the princess as much of Mr. Perceval’s book against 
the prince as contained the particulars of the evidence 
which had been given before the invisible tribunal in 
iy0(5. The fate of this odious manoeuvre was suffi- 
ciently striking; never was spite and falsehood visited 
with more speedy or more complete discomfiture. For 
three days the whole of the newspapers were filled with 
the most offensive details of a pregnancy and delivery 
— the public taste w^is outraged — the public mind was 
disgusted — bujt the public feelings w^ere roused, and they 
were found, as usual, to be pointed in the right direc- 
tion — the whole charges were pronounced an absolute 
fabrication, and the accused stood higher than before, 
though it was not possible for any thing to sink her 
accuser lower. It may be observed, that in the interval 
between the secret printing of Mr. Perceval’s work, and 
this new attack on the Princess of Wales, the affair of 
the Duke of York had materially obstructed the execu- 
tion of the law^ of libel; and had made almost any dis- 
cussion, however free, of the royal family’s conduct, 
much more safe than they had formerly been. That 
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aflair had also at one *11010 produced a salutary eflcct 
upon the demeanour of the family itself. The king had, 
it is said, called the members of it together, and pointing 
out to them the dangers of their situation, loaded as they 
now were, with poi)ular odium, and become the objects 
of general suspicion, and«all their actions narrowly and 
jealously watched, liad besought them so to alter their 
conduct as to allay those feelings most perilous to the 
stability of the monarchy, and, above all, to shun as 
\vt*ll intrigues as quarrels amongst themselves. Had 
George III. lived longer in possession of his faculties and 
his power, there cannot be any doubt that the almost 
superstitious awe with which he w^as approached by all 
liis children, would have had the salutary effect of 
enforcing the observance of this wise and provident 
injunction. 

The public attention, thus painfully excited, could not 
be long kept on the stretcli^ and in a few months the af- 
fairs of the royal family were forgotten. The aversion 
towards the regent had been increased by these disclo- 
sures, although it was impossible to lessen the respect 
in which tlte country held him; and the ill -treatment of 
the Princess of Wales and of his daughter were the 
themes of universal commiseration as often as their 
names were mentioned ; but men ceased to think of the 
subject, and the ])ublic attention was for som'fc lime, very 
naturally, engrossed by the successes whfbh closed the 
war and overthrew Napoleon. In the summer of 1814 , 
however, an incident occurred of an extraordinary na- 
ture, and by wliicli the whole interest of the last year’s 
controversy was suddenly revived. The^Princcss Char- 
lotte, w^earied out by a scries of* acts all proceeding 
irom the spirit of petty tyranny, and cacli more vexa- 
tious than another, though none of them very important 
in itself, was in the state of irritation which such treat- 
ment is fitted to excite in one of her age, station and 
temper, when a sudden order to change her chief atten- 
dants filled up the measure of vexation, and passed her 
powers of endurance. In a fine evening of July, about 
the hour of seven, when the streets are deserted by all 
persons of condition, she rushed out of her residence in 

7 * 
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Warwick House, unattended; hastily crossed Cockspur 
street; flung herself into the first hackney-coach she 
could find ; and drove to her mother's house in Con- 
naught place. The Princess of Wales having gone to 
])ass the day at her Blackhealh villa, a messenger was 
despatched for her, another Ji)r her law adviser Mr. 
Brougham, and a third for Miss Mercer Elphinstope, 
the young princess’s bosom friend. He arrived before 
the Princess of Wales had returned : and Miss Mercer 
Elpliinstone had alone obeyed the summons. Soon after 
the royal mother came, accompanied by Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, her lady in waiting. It was found that the 
Princess Charlotte’s fixed resolution was to leave her 
father’s house, and that which he had appointed for her 
residence, and to live thenceforth with her mother. Bui 
Mr. Brougham is understood to have felt himself under 
the painful necessity of explaining to her that by tlie 
laws as all the twelve judges but one had laid it dowui 
in George I.’s reign, and as it was now' admitted to be 
settled, the king or the regent had the absolute power to 
dispose of the persons of all the royal family, while under 
age. **The Duke of Sussex, wdio had always taken her 
part, was sent for, and attended the invitation to join 
in these consultations. It w^as an untoward incident in 
this remarkable affair that be had never seen the Prin- 
cess of Wales since the investigation of which 
had begun upHm a false charge brought by the wufc ol 
one of- his equerries, and that he had, without any kind 
of warrant from the fact, been supposed by the princess 
to have set on, or at least supported the accuser. He, 
however, warrftly joined in the wdiole of the deliberations 
of that singujar ni^it. As soon as the flight of the 
young lady was ascertained, and the place of her re- 
treat discovered, the regent's olliccrs of state and other 
functionaries were despatched after her. The Lord 
Chancellor Eldon first arrived, but not in any particu- 
larly imposing slate “ regard being had"* to his eminent 
station ; for, indeed, he came in a hackney-coach. 
Whether it was that the example of the Princess Char- 

* The vveli-knowa habitual expression of Lord Eldon. 
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lotto herself, had for the day brought this simple and 
economical mode of conveyance into fiishion, or that 
concealment was much studied, or that despatch was 
^deemed more essential than ceremony and pomp — cer- 
tain it is that all who came including the Duke of York, 
arrived in similar vehicles, and that some remained en- 
closed in them, without entering the royal mansion. 
At length, after much pains and many entreaties used 
by the Duke of Sussex and the Princess of Wales her- 
self, as well as Miss Mercer and Lady C. Lindsay 
(whom she always honoured with a just regard) to en- 
force the advice given by Mr. Brougham that she should 
return without delay to her own residence, and submit 
to the regent, the young princess, accompanied by the 
Duke of York and her governess, who had now been 
sent for and arrived in a royal carriage, returned to 
Warwick House, between four and five o’clock in the 
morning. There was thcii a Westminster election in 
p.rogress in consequence of Lord Cochrane’s expulsion; 
and it is said that on her complaining to Mr. Brougham 
that he, too, was deserting her and leaving her jn her 
father’s power when the people would have stood by 
her — he took her to the window, when the morning had 
just dawned, and pointing to the park and the spacious 
streets wdiich lay before her, said that he had only to 
show her a few hours later, on the spot she*now stood, 
and all the people of this vast metropolis Vould be ga- 
thered together on that plain, with one common feeling in 
her behalf — but that the triumph of one hour would be 
dearly purchased by the consequences which must as- 
suredly follow in the next, when the trdops poured in 
and quelled all resistance to the (?lcar apd undoubted 
law of the land,. with the certain clfusion of blood — nay, 
that through the rest of her life she never would escape 
the odium which, in this country, always attends those 
who, by breaking the law occasion such calamities. 
This consideration, much more than any quailing of her 
dauntless spirit, or faltering of her filial affection, is be- 
lieved to have weighed upon her mind, and induced her 
to return home. 

There ’had, however, been a treaty for jsome time 
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pending, the object of which her marriage with 
the King of Holland’s eldest son — a match as unwise 
on public grounds as it was unpalatable to her own 
taste. She had set herself decidedly against it, and was 
apprehensive of being drawn or driven into it by the 
systematic course of ill-usage «5cently employed against 
her. It was even supposed by some, and indeed rather 
insinuated by herself, that the principal reason for 
leaving Warwick House had been to disentangle herself 
at once from the trammels of this negotiation. And it 
is certain that, before she would consent to return, she 
directed a declaration to be drawn iip, which was signed 
by all present, in which was used remarkable expressions, 
to the following effect : “ I am resolved never to marry 
the Prince of Orange. If it shall be seen that such a 
mateh is announced, I wish this, my declaration, to be 
borne in mind, that it will be a marriage without my 
consent and against my will ; and 1 desire Augustus 
(Duke of Sussex) and Mr. Brougham will particularly 
take notice of this.” 

No, farther attempts were made to enforce the hated 
marriage; but the Duke of Sussex’s supposed share in 
breaking it oflf was never forgiven. The regent imme- 
diately called together the different members of the 
family; and announced that they must make their 
election between himself and the duke — wdioever refused 
to give up th^ society of the latter being warned that he 
gave up all* intercourse with the regent. It is most 
creditable to the Duke of (Jlouccstcr that this honest 
and excellent man at once rejected the insulting and 
humiliating pfoposition. Nor was he visited with the 
aw’ful penally in consequence. On the contrary, he 
soon after married the regent’s favourite sister, the most 
distinguished of the family, and ever enjoyed his favour, 
as he had commanded his respect. 

The presence of the allied sovereigns after the ter- 
mination of the war overjoyed the people of London, 
amused the court, occupied the press, and furnished a 
new and grateful occasion to the regent of annoying his 
consort. Every engine of intrigue was set in motion 
to obtain. from these royal strangers and' acquies- 
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(ience in that neglect ol the Princess of Wales, which 
all good courtiers of our own country knew to be the 
surest road to her illustrious husband’s favour. It 
seemed as if the whole object of the regent’s policy was 
to prevent every mark even of the most common place 
civility, from being bcslmved upon her whom he had 
vowed to protect and to cherish, and whose position as 
his wife might have made so vain and selfish a being 
suppose was the cause of whatever attentions she should 
receive from Jiis guests. He was successful in this 
negotiation; and none of the princes, not even those 
most nearly connected with herself by the ties of blood 
or of affinity, ventured to incur the displeasure of Carlton 
House by any indication that they were aware of her 
existence. 

A court was now held by the Queen Mother and 
the Ib'inccss of Wales having been the object of her 
royal consort’s unceasing affection and steady protec- 
tion, to the last hour that his faculties remained entire, 
it might have been supposed that one who affected 
never to have known any law through life but bi^, will, 
(5ould hardly have turned against the cherished object 
of his care, and meanly sided with her persecutors. 
Queen Charlotte was a w^ornan of the most ordinary 
size of understanding, of exceedingly sordid propensities, 
of manners and disposition that rendered her peculiarly 
iinainiable, of a person so plain as at once to defy all 
possible suspicion of infidelity, and to enhance the virtue 
by increasing the difficulty of her husband’s undeviating 
constancy to her bed. Her virtue was so much accom- 
panied with superfluous starchness ^and prudery, that it 
set the feelings of respect and sympathy on edge ; and 
though her regularity of life was undeviating, the dulness 
of her society, the stiffness of her demeanour, the nar- 
I'owncss of her soul, tended to make respectable conduct 
as little attractive as possible, and rather to scare away 
from morality than to entice the beholder. Of a nature 
rigorously parsimonious, the slave besides of inordinate 
avarice, she redeemed not this hateful meanness by any 
of those higher qualities of prudence and practical sense 
which are not unfrefjuently seen in its company. Hof 
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spirit, too, was obstinate, and nof untinctured with spite ; 
she was unforgiving ; she was not undesigning ; she could 
mingle in the intrigues of a court, as well as feel its malig- 
nities ; and her pride knew no bounds, — combining the 
speculative aristocracy of a petty German court with the 
more practical haughtiness wliich is peculiar to the patri- 
cian blood of this free country. Of the Prince of Wales 
she never had been a friend until he became regent, when 
she became his tool ajjd his slave. On the contrary, 
she had on all occasions partaken of her husband’s 
hatred of him, and had been as ready an accomplice in 
liis mal-treatment of her first born child, as she now 
made herself the submissive and willing instrument of 
injury to his wife — his cousin and her own niece. The 
visitation of God which substituted that son for his 
father on the throne, altered the w^hole face of affairs in 
the eyes of this unamiable female ; who seems to have 
been raised up as a remarkable proof how little one may 
be either respected or beloved, for being above reproach 
as regards the quality sometimes supposed to comprise 
all fegtialc virtue, and which indeed is familiarly allowed 
to engross the name. To gratify the regent's paltry 
spite she now refused even to receive her daughter-in- 
law at that court w^herc she might any day have become 
her successor; and the populace, moved with just indigna- 
tion at the behaviour of this very disagreeable personage, 
loaded her with every offensive expression, and even 
with more substantial symbols of an extravagant dis- 
gust, while she was on her way to hold the court where 
she meanly submitted to exclude the princess. 

These things now attracted the notice, and secured 
the interposijion of* parliament; and the queen and 
her son had the mortification to find that all the 
influence of the crown, and all the intrigues of the 
court — all the base fears of some, and the parasitical 
expectation of others — could not screen their conduct 
from just animadversion ; nor prevent the victim of their 
persecution from obtaining a mark of sympathy on the 
part of the people’s representatives. A large addition 
to her income was immediately voted ; and, worn out 
with ill-usage, she, in an evil hour, and contrary to the 
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strong advice, and in spite of the anxious remonstrances 
of her advisees, Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Brougham, 
vcjuittcd the country, and devoted herself to foreign 
travel. 

After sketching, with a feeble certainty, but as surely 
with a faithful pencil, thes* characters of her tory coun- 
sellors, it would be improper to pass over that of the 
eminent and excellent person whom we have first 
named, and whose premature loss his country has had 
such cause to deplore. Of a singularly masculine 
understanding ; of faculties whicli were rather effective 
from their strength, than admirable for their refinement; 
persevering and laborious beyond the nature, and 
contrary to the self-indulgent habits of aristocratic 
statesmen ; actuated by an ambition not without some 
considerable preponderance of vanity ; of integrity the 
most uncompromising ; inflexibly steady to his purpose, 
an ardent lover of liberty, sworn enemy to all oppres- 
sion; of manners plain, open, manly, sincere; of affec- 
lions warm and mild as a woman’s ; generous beyond 
even the measure of his ample wealth ; in every r^d^tion 
of life, whether as a relation, a connexion, or a friend, 
exemplary almost without a parallel, — Mr. Whitbread 
presented to the regard and respect of his country one 
of the most finished specimens of an English statesman, 
and an English gentleman not of the paUacian order ; 
and his public life was that of a truly useful fis well as 
a powerful and consistent patriot. Although his educa- 
tion had been most liberal, and extended by foreign 
travel, these advantages and the familiar society of the 
most accomplished political leadeijs, had not succeeded 
in refining his taste, any more than it had prevailed over 
his natural purity, or tamed down to an aristocratic 
standard the unbending sturdiness of his principles. 
His speeches were fraught with all that strong sense, a 
powerful apprehension, a persevering industry in grap- 
pling with details could give; while his manner, homely, 
impressive, admirably suited to his cast of speaking, 
never once offended the most fastidious critic, whom yet 
those more ambitious efforts which we re foreign to the 
nature of his oratory, upon some great occasions, were 
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calculated to repulse. His uniYorm adherence to hin 
principles, the resolute independence with which on all 
occasions he declared them, his determined refusal 1o 
make any compromise for court favour, or even for 
party purposes, gained and procured for him the undi- 
minished confidence of his ccMintry; and all good men 
felt that in losing him they lost one of their safest 
counsellors, most efficient supporters, and most trust- 
worthy friends. Into his hands, and those of his 
political ally and personal friend, Mr. Brougham, the 
Princess of Wales had thrown herself from the time that 
the acquisition of the regent’s confidence had estranged 
liOrd Eldon and Mr. Perceval from her society. After 
extricating her from many difficulties, and carrying her 
controversy to a triumphant conclusion in July, 1814, 
their* fate was that of many other advisers, to see all 
their exertions thrown away, by their counsels being 
rejected on the greatest and '■most trying emergency of 
all. Her royal highness went abroad, after they had 
warned her that they could no longer answer her 
for her safety if she continued among foreigners, and 
under the dominion of foreign princes. 

It is unhappily but too well known how prophetical 
these warnings proved, and Mr. Brougham referred io 
them in 1820 while cornnicntiug on the jjerjured evi- 
dence brod^ht forward to consummate her destruction. 

Therefore if was,” said he, “ and foreseeing all these 
fatal consequences of a foreign residence, that years 
ago I told her majesty and her illustrious daughter, in 
a letter yet extant, how willingly I w^ould answer with 
my head for tKe safety of both in this country, but liow 
impossible it .was to* feel secure for an hour, if either 
should go abroad, abandoning the protection which the 
character of the people, still mure than the justice of the 
law in England, throws around all its inhabitants,” Yet 
it seemed as if, while the daughter lived, the mother 
was safe ; and even after her decease, although machi- 
nations were actively set in motion against her, until 
ijer steady friend, George III., breathed his last, no 
ipive steps were pursued to her undoing. But it was 
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a Striking fact, that the May which saw the father’s re- 
mains consigned to the tomb, ushered in the ringleader 
^of the Italian witnesses to a' private interview in the 
lE)alace of the son. 

The history of the Milan Commission is fresh in the 
recollection of all. A boafd of three persons— a Chari- 
c*ery lawyer, who had never seen a witness examined, 
and whose practice was chiefly confined to cases in 
bankruptcy, on which he had written an excellent book 
— a colonel in the army, who knew but little mure ol 
the matter — an active and clever attorney — com})osed 
this select body, commissioned to hunt for evidence 
which might convict the future queen, and be ready to 
overwhelm her if she asserted her right to share her 
consort’s tlirone. 

Sir .John Leac.li was an active adviser of all fliesc 
nefiirious jiroccedings ; nor could all England, certainly 
not all its bar, have produced a more unsafe counsellor. 
With great quickness of parts— -an extraordinary power 
of fixing his attention upon an argument — and following 
steadily its details — a rare faculty of neat aud^lucid 
statcriient, even of llic most entangled and complicated 
facts — considerable knowledge of legal principles, and 
still greater acquaintance with equity practice — he was 
singularly igjioraiit of the world; and had no kind oi 
familiarity with the rules or the [a'acticc of Evidence in 
the courts of common or of criminal law\ * Moderately 
learned even in his own profession, beyond it he was 
one of the most ignorant men that ever appeared at the 
bar. Yet, by industry, and some art of gaining favour, 
by iiialving himself useful to the powerful and the 
wealthy, little scruf)ulous how miK!li he risked in any 
way to serve them, he had struggled with the defects of 
a mean birth and late adoption into the rank he after- 
wards so greatly aftected ; and he arrived at extensive 
practice. “Nullum ille poetam noverat, nullum legerat 
oratorern nullam inemoriam antiquilatis collegerat : non 
publicum jus, non privatum ct civille^f- cognoverat. Is 
omnibus cxemplo debet esse quantum in hac urbe polleat 


* Equify, ju8 pratorium, is not very clearly here excluded. 
VOL. I. — 8 
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inultorum obedire tempori, multbrurnque vel honori, vel 
periculo servire. His enim rebus, infimo loco natus, et 
honorc‘s et pecuniam, et gratiam consccutus, etiam in pa- 
tronoruiTi sime doctrina, sine ingcnio, aliquern numcrum 
pervenerat.” {C\c. Brutus.) Thepower of deciding causes, 
which he showed when raised4o the bench, was favour- 
ably cotrasted with the dilatory and doubting habits of 
Lord Eldon ; but there was njuch of what Lord Bacon 
calls “ affected despatch” in his proceedings ; and while 
he appeared to regard the number of judgments which 
he pronounced in a given time far more than their 
quality, he left it to his learned chief to complain that 
cases were decided at the Rolls, but heard when they 
came by appeal before the chancellor; while the wits 
calling one the court of oyer sans terminer^ named the 
other that of terminer sans oyer; and a great and 
candid critic (Sir S. Romilly) professed himself, to Lord 
Eldon’s extreme delight, beWer pleased with the tardy 
justice of the principal, than with the swift injustice of 
the deputy. The ridicule which he threw around his 
conduct in society, by his childish devotion to the pur- 
suits of fashionable life, in which neither his early habits 
nor his turn of mind fitted him to excel, was another 
result derived from the same want of sound judgment. 
But its worst fruit was that unhesitating and over- 
weening cbnfidcnce in his own opinion, wliicJi cxceecled 
that of any 6thcr man, and perpetually led both himself 
and his clients astray. Uncontrolled ccuiceit, a con- 
tracted understanding that saw quickly and correctly 
very near objects, and disbelieved in the existence of all 
beyond, conspired with a temper peculiarly irascible, in 
giving him Jhis habit of forming his opinion instanta- 
neously, and this pertinacity in adhering to it— excluding 
all the light that could afterwards be lot in upon the 
subject. The same hasty and sanguine temperament 
made him exceedingly prone to see matters as he wished 
Them to be ; and when he had a client whom he desired 
to gratify, or for whom he felt a strong interest, his 
advice became doubly dangerous ; because, in addition 
to his ordinary infirmities of judgment, he formed his 
apiniou uader all the bias of his wishes, while he gave 
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it and adhered to it without running any hazard in his 
own person. His courage, both personal and political, 
was frequently commended; but there may be some 
doubt if to the latter praise he was justly entitled. His 
personal gallantry, indeed, was quite unquestionable, 
and it was severely triecUn the painful surgical opera- 
tions to which he submitted with an case which showed 
the risk and the suffering cost him. little. But the pecu- 
liarity of his character that made him so wise in his 
own conceit, and lessened the value of his councils, also 
detracted much from the merit of his moral courage, by 
keeping him blind to the difficulties and the dangers, the 
presence or the approach of which could be discovered 
by all eyes but his own. 

Such was the counsellor whom the regent trusted, 
and who was as sure to mislead him as ever manrwas 
that undertook to advise another. The wishes of his 
great client were well knenvn to him ; his disrelish for 
the caution, and the doubts, and the fears of Lord Eldon 
had been oftentimes freely expressed ; Sir John liCach 
easily saM^ every part of the case as the regent v^ished 
— (juickly made up his mind on the pleasing side — set 
himself in the same advantageous contrast with the 
chancellor on this, as he delighted to do on more ordi- 
nary occasions — and because he perceived that he 
delighted the royal consultor at present, never doubted 
that his successful conduct of the affair would enable 
him to supplant his superior, and to clutch the Great 
Seal itself. — The possibility of royal ingratitude never 
entered his narrow mind,* any more than that of his own 
opinion being erroneous ; nor did he conceive it within 
the nature of things, that iaone respect the, client should 
resemble his adviser, namely, in retaining his predilec- 
tion only so long as measures were found to succeed, 
and in making the counsellor responsible in his own 
person for the failure of all from whom any thing had 
ever been expected. Under these hopeful auspices, the 
most difficult and delicate affair ever yet undertaken b)’ 
statesmen, was approached ; and while, under the sanr 
guine counsels of Sir John, no one of the conspirator^; 
ever thought of questioning the success of. the case. 
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another question was just as little asked among them, 
w'hich yet was by far the most important of all, — 
Whether, supposing tlic ease proved against the princess, 
the conspirators wej’c one hair’s-breadth nearer the mark 
of effecting her ruin, or whether that first success would 
not bring them nearer to tlidfc* own. The Milan Com- 
mission proceeded under this superintendence ; and as 
its labours, so were its fruits exactly what might haAX‘ 
been expected. It is the first imju’ession always arising 
from any wxrk undertaken l)y English Jiands and paid 
for by English money, that an inexhaustible fund is em- 
ployed and with l)oun(l]css ])rofusion ; and a thirst of 
gold is straightway exedted which no extravagance of 
libcralit)^ can slake. The knowledge that a board was 
sitting to collect evidence against the queen, immediately 
gave such testimony a high value in the market of Italian 
perjury; and happy was the individual who had ever 
been in her house or udinitfed to her presence: his for- 
tune was counted to be made. Nor were they wh(» 
had viewed her mansion, or had only known the ar- 
rangements of her villa, without hopes of sharing the 
golden prize. — To have even seen her pass and noted 
who attended her person was a piece of good luck. In 
short, nothing, liowover remotely connected with her- 
self, or her family, or her residence, or her habiis. was 
without its value ameiig a j)oor, a sanguine, and an 
imaginative people. It is ccrlain that no more ready 
w^ay of proving a case, like the charge of criminal in- 
tercourse, can he found, than to have it first broadly 
asserted lor ^ fact ; because this being once believed, 
every motion, gesture, and look is at once taken as a 
proof of the. accusation, and the two most innocent of 
human beings may be overwhelmed with a mass of 
circumstances, almost all of which, as well as the in- 
ferences drawn from them, arc really believed to be 
true by those who recount or record them. As the 
treachery of servants was the portion of this testimony 
which bore the highest value, that, of course, was not 
difficult to procure; and the accusers soon possessed 
what, in such a case, may most truly be said to be 
adeusatori maxime optandum— not, indeed, confUeutes 
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reos, but the man-servJlnt of the one, and the maid- 
servant of the other supposed paramour. Nor can we 
^ look back upon these scenes without some little wonder 
how they should not have added even the conjitentejn 
reum ; for surely in a country so fertile of intriguing 
men and abandoned wonjen, — where false oaths, too, 
grow naturally,, or only with the culture of a gross 
ignorance and a superstitious faith, — it might have been 
easy, we should imagine, to find some youth, like 
Smeatton, in the original Harry the Eighth’s time, 
ready to make his fortune, both in money and female 
favours, by pretending to have enjoyed the affections of 
f)ne whose good nature and easy manners made the 
a])])roach to her person no difficult matter at any time. 
This defect in the case can only be accounted for by 
supposing that the production of such a witness befon? 
the English public might have ap{)eared somewhat 
perilous, both to himself ^nd to the cause he w^as 
brought to prop with his perjuries. A(;cordingly, i-c- 
course was had to spies, who watched all the parlies 
did, and when they could not find a circumstance, would 
make one; men who chronicled the dinners an^ the 
suppers that were eaten, the walks and the sails that 
were enjoyed, the arrangements of rooms and the posi- 
tion of bowers, and who, never doubting that these 
v\ere the occasions and the scenes of endeawnent and 
of enjoyment, pretended to have witnessed the one, in 
order that the other might be supposed ; but wuth that 
inattention to particulars which Providence has ap- 
pointed as the snare for the false witness, and the safe- 
guard of innocence, pretended to have •seen in such 
directions as w'^ould have required the rays of light to 
move not straightforward, but round about. Couriers 
that pried into carriages where the travellers were 
asleep at gray day-light, or saw in the dusk of dewy 
eve wffiat their own fancy pictured, — sailors who be- 
lieve that all persons could gratify their animal appe- 
tites on the public deck, where themselves had so often 
played the beast’s part, —lying waiting-women, capable 
of repaying the kindness and charity that had laid the 
foundation-, of thoir fortune, with the treachery that 
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could rear it to the height of their sordid desires, — 
chambermaids the refuse of the streets, and the com- 
mon food of way-faring licentiousness, whose foul fancy 
could devour every mark that beds might, but did not, 
present to their practiced eye, — lecliers of either sex, 
who would fain have gloateiLover the realities of what 
their liquorish imagination alone bodied forth, —pimps 
of hideous aspect, whose prurient glance could pene- 
trate through the key-hole of rooms where the rat shared 
with the bug the silence of the deserted place, — these 
were the performers whose exploits the commissioners 
chronicled, whose narratives they collected, and whose 
exhibition upon the great stage of the first tribunal of 
all the earth, they sedulously and zealously prepared by 
frequent rehearsal. Yet wdth all these helps to success — 
with the unlimited supply of fancy and of falsehood 
which the character of the people furnished ; wdth the 
very body-servants of the parties hired by their w^ages, 
if not bought with a price ; such an array could only 
be produced, as the whole world at once pronounced 
insulficient to prove Any case, and even tlie most pre- 
judiced of assemblies in the accuser’s favour turned 
from with disgust. 

The arrival of the queen in this country, on the ac- 
cession of George IV., was the signal for proceeding 
against hbr. A green hag was immediately sent dowui 
to the two Houses of Parliament, containing the fruits 
of the Milanese researches: and a bill of pains and 
penalties was prepared for her destruction. Such was 
the proceeding of the court, remarkable enough, cer- 
tainly in itself—sufficiently prompt — abundantly daring 
— and, unquestion&bly, pregnant with grave conse- 
quences. "fhe proceeding of the country was more 
prompt, more decided, and more remarkable still. The 
people all in one voice demurred to the bill. They 
said, “ Suppose all to be true wdiich her enemies allege 
— ^we care not; she was ill-used: she was persecuted; 
she was turned out of her husband’s house; she was 
denied the rights of a wife as well as of a mother ; she 
was condemned to live the life of a widow and the 
childless,, that he who should have been her comforter 
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might live the life of ah adulterous libertine ; and she 
shall not be trampled down and destroyed to satiate 
^his vengeance or humour his‘ caprice.” This was the 
universal feeling that occupied the country. Had the 
w^hole facts as charged been proved by a cloud of un- 
impeachable witnesses, sui;h would have been the uni- 
versal verdict of that country, the real jury which was 
to try this great cause; and so wide of their object 
would the accusers have found themselves at the very 
moment when they would have fancied the day their 
own. This all men of sense and reflection saw ; this 
the ministers saw; this, above all, the sagacious chan- 
cellor very clearly saw with the sure and quick eye 
which served his long and perspicacious head ;* but this 
Sir John Leach never could be brought for a moment 
even to comprehend, acute he was, nor could his 
royal friend be made to conceive it ; because, though 
both acute men, they werd utterly blinded by the pas- 
sions that domineered in the royal breast, and the con- 
ceited arrogance that inspired the vulgar adviser. 

But if the ministers saw all these things, and if they 
moreover were well aware, as who was not ? — that the 
whole country was excited to a pilch of rage and in- 
dignation bordering upon rebellion, and that the strug- 
gle, if persisted in against a people firmly resolved to 
stand between the court and its prey, rrfUst hurry 
them into wide-spreading insurrection — hiJw, it will be 
asked, was it possible that those ministers — whose hatred 
of the bill must have been as great as their apprehen- 
sion of its consequences were grave, and who had not 
a shadow of an interest in its fate, except* that it should 
be instantly abandoned — could be^brougljt to sanction 
a proceeding fraught not only with every mischief to 
the country, but with extremest peril to themselves? 
The great difficulty of answering this question must be 
confessed ; nor is it lessened by the reflection that at 
the head of the government in those days, there were 
men whose prudence was more striking than any other 
quality; men cautious, unpretending, common-place and 
loving-place, like Lord Liverpool ; weary, cold, circum- 
* spect, thoQgh of unflinching courage, like Lord Castle- 
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raugh; far-sighted, delighting in seeing all difficulties 
that existed, and many that did not, like Lord Eldon ; 
above all, so firm-minded a man as the Duke of Wel- 
lington, — a man, too, so honourable in all his feelings, 
and so likely to influence the counsels, if he failed to 
turn aside the desires of the sovereign. The defenders 
of the ministers never affected to doubt the mischievous 
nature of the whole proceeding; they admitted all their 
opinions to be strongly and decidedly against it; they 
saw, and- confessed that they saw, all the dangers to 
which it exposed the country ; they did not deny that 
it was the mere personal wish of the king; and that it 
was the bounden duty, the undoubted interest of his 
ministers, peremptorily to refuse their assistance to such 
a wicked, and hopeless project ; admitting, all the while, 
that as the bill, never CQj^Id be carried through and exe- 
cuted, all the agitation with which so monstrous an at- 
tempt was convulsing the country, had absolutely not a 
chance of success, in so far as concerned the king’s 
object. — Then, what reason did they assign for the 
the ministers lending themselves to such an enormity t 
It seems incredible, but it is true, that the only ground 
ever hinted at, was the king’s fixed determination, and 
the risk his ministers ran of losing their places if they 
thwarted him in his favourite pursuit! Yes; as if the 
loss of office was like the loss of life, and they had no 
power of rdTusing, because refusal was death, they 
crouched* to that command rather than yield to which, 
men of integrity and of firmness, would have faced 
death itself. It is certain, that had the Duke of Wel- 
lington been 16 nger in civil life, and attained his duo 
weight in the courftels of the government, he would 
have taken tliis and no other view of the question ; but 
it is equally certain that the ministers at large betrayed 
the same submissive obedience to their master’s will, 
showed the same dread of facing his displeasure, which 
unnerves the slaves of the eastern tyrant when his voice 
\echoes through the vaults of the seraglio, or casts , them 
prostrate before his feet, as the scymetar’s edge glances 
in their eye, and the bow-string twangs in their ear ! 

The coprse taken by the leading supporters. of the 
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queen rendered the conduct of the government still 
more despicable. It was early announced by Mr. 
vBrougham in the House of Commons that nothing could 
be more safe than for the ministers to refuse carrying 
through the bill, because, if the regent after that, should 
venture to dismiss them om account of their refusal, no 
man among their adversaries would venture to take 
office, from which the former occupants had been driven, 
for refusing to abandon their duty, and fly in the peo- 
ple's face. The regent at once perceived the tendency 
of this announcement ; and he met it in the only wav 
that could be devised for counteracting that tendency. 
He gave his ministers to understand, that if he turned 
them out for refusing to go on with the bill, he should 
take their adversaries into their places without requiring 
them to adopt or support it. The contrivance was cer- 
tainly not without ingenuity; but a little reflection must 
have satisfied even the rno^ timorous place-holder that 
he had little to fear from so senseless a resolution, and 
that as long as the whigs refused to outbid them for 
the royal favour in the only stock which had any value 
at Carlton House, support of the bill, there was no chance 
whatever of their being taken into office on any other 
terms. There surely must be something in 6fficial life 
as sweet as natural is supposed to be; and something pe- 
culiarly horrible to statesmen in the bare possibility of 
political death — else why this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire, this longing after longevity — or why this dread 
of dissolution that makes the soul shrink back upon itself? 
But in one material particular the two kinds of life 
and dea1h widely differ. The official’s de*ath-bed is not 
cheered by any hopes of immortafity. T^io world to 
which he now looks forward is another, but not a bet- 
ter world. Ho knows full sure that, from the pleasing 
state of being to which he has been so long used and so 
fondly clings, lie must instantly, on the great change taking 
place, be plunged into the dreary night of a placcless ex- 
istence ; be cast away with other mournful ghosts on 
the tempest-hoaten coast of opposition : there to wander 
uncertain of ever again being summoned from that 
inhospitable shore, or visiting the cheerful glimpses of 
the pourlly day. Hence it is, that while men of ordi- 
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nary powers are daily seen to' meet death in the breach 
for honour or patriotism, hardly any can be found,, even 
among the foremost men of any age, whose nerves are 
firm enough to look in the face the termination of 
official existence ; and none but one bereft of his senses 
ever makes himself a voluntary sacrifice for his princi- 
ples or his country. The ministers of 1820 nutnbered 
not among them any one so void of j)olitical reason^ as to 
follow Mr. Canning’s noble example; and all were 
resolved to forego the discharge of every duty, . and 
incur, both then and ever after, the loudest reproaches, 
rather than put to hazard the existence of the adnaistra- 
tion. 

The people, we have said, in one voice demurred to 
the bill, and plainly indicated, that if every tittle of the 
charges against the c|uecn were proved, or were admit- 
ted to be true, they would not suffer her to be sacrific>ed 
to the rage of one who had m right w^hatever to complain 
of her conduct w^cre it ever so bad. But this feeling did 
not prevent them from also being prepared, in justice 
towards her character, to take issue upon the fact ; and 
acc'ordingly the trial before the lords was looked to 
with the most universal and j)ainful anxiety, though with 
a confidence which nothing could shake. After a stre- 
nuous but unavailing attempt to arrest the progress of 
the measure, and fling out iho bill on the first reading, 
her majesty’s counsel, Mr. Brougham, her attorney, and 
Mr. Denman her solicitor-general, prepared to resist it 
upon the merits of the case, to meet the evidence of the 
Milan Commissioners, and to«defend their august client 
from every Accusation.* An adjournment of some 
w^eks was allowedi the promoters of the measure to pre- 
pare their case ; the parliament, instead of the usual pro- 
rogation, remained sitting, though the commons ad- 
journed from time to time ; and the seventeenth of Au- 
gust was fixed for the opening of this extraordinary 
cause. All that public expectation and anxiety excited 
to the highest pitch could lend of interest to any trial, 

• Her other couneclwcrc Mr, Justice Williame, Mr, Serjeant Wilde, 
and Dr, Luahington. 
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was here combined, with the unexampled attendance 
daily of almost all the peers of the empire, the assist- 
Ajnee of all the judges of the land, the constant presence 
of the commons, a vast concourse of spectators. The 
i|uecn several times proceeded to the house in state, ac- 
companied by her suite ; and occupied a seat near her 
counsel, but within the bar. The nobles best known to 
the surrounding multitude, were greeted on their way 
to and from Westminster with expressions of popular 
feeling, friendly or hostile, according as they were 
known to take part with or against her majesty; 
but on the whole, extraordinary tranquillity prevailed. 
This was very much owing to the undoubting confi- 
dence of a favourable result, which kept possession of 
the people from the very fii’st ; for when the deposition 
of the chief witness against the queen had proved very 
detrimental to her case, and her adversaries were exult- 
ing befoix) liis cross-examination had destroyed his cre- 
dit, very alarming indications of irritation and rage 
were perceived, extending from the people to the troops 
then forming the garrison of the capital. Nor \sere 
there wanting those who judged it fortunate for the peace 
of the empire and the stability of the throne, that so pop- 
ular a prince and so very determined a man as tlie Duke 
of Kent, was not then living to place himself a^he head 
of the queen’s i)arty, espoused as that was ^/y the mili- 
tary no less than by the civil portion of the community. 

After great and memorable displays of eloquence and 
)>rofessional skill on all sides, it was found that the case 
had failed entirely ; and the bill, which (pr so many 
months had agitated the whole country, was at length, 
on the seventh, of November withdrawn, his said that 
the advisers of the queen were dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of that party to which they, generally speaking, 
belonged, the whigs — because these might have much 
more shortly made an end of the case. There were 
several periods in the proceeding, which offered the 
firmest ground for that great and powerful body to act 
with decisive effect ; espousing as it did the right side ot 
the question, but espousing it feebly, and not very con- 
• sistently. If at any of those points they had made a 
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strenuous resistance, and refused to proceed farther, 
though they might have been defeated by a small ma- 
jority, the conductors of the queen’s case would have at 
once withdrawn from a proceeding which presented 
daily to the indignant world the spectacle most abhor- 
rent to every right feeling, of»justice outraged, no less in 
form than in substance. Had they retired from this 
scene of mockery and vexation, the country was so en- 
tirely with them, that the lords never would have ven- 
tured to proceed in their absence.* But fate ordered it 
otherwise; the whole case on. both sides was exhausted 
to the very dregs ; and the accusation failing, the minis- 
ters were fain, on carrying one vote by only a majority 
of seven, to withdraw their master’s bill and leave him 
to himself. There is every reason to believe that they 
were too happy to have so good a pretence for sounding 
a retreat from their hazardous position ; and they rested 
satisfied with allowing the* king to continue the same 
petty warfare of annoyance and insult in which the 
royal veteran had formerly reaped so many laurels, only 
refusing him any more bills of attainder. 

Under such aggressions upon licr peace and the com- 
forts of all her associates and supfiorters, after a strug- 
gle of less than a year, the gallant nature sunk, whicli 
had borne up against all neglect, braved the pitiless 
storms of incessant annoyance, and finally triumphed 
over the highest perils with which jicrsccution could 
surround her. The people continued firmly her friend, 
but the upper classes were, as usual, found unable to 
face the frowms, or resist the 'blandishments of the court. 
As long as the interest of the contest continued, and 
popular fa\iour could be gained by taking the right side, 
these aristocratic partisans could defy, or thought they 

* Tlie difTicultics in which the whig* IcnderR tlk>n were placed hardly 
tell short of those of the ministers. Than Lord drey*?, whole conduct 
nothing could be more noble; whether the powers which he displayed 
or the honest independence of his demeanour be regarded. But we 
must restrain ourticlves from the subject, so invitingr, of sketching that 
amiable, honourable, and highly gifted person’s character — olicring 
such a brilliant contrast to many of whom we have 8|>okeu. Long, 
very long may it be before so irreparable a loss may bring him within 
the province of history ! 
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could defy, the royal diis^leasure. But when the excite- 
ment had subsided, and no precise object seemed far- 
^ ihered by any more popularity, they were disposed, 
some to regain lost favour elsewhere, almost all to avoid 
widening the breach. There would be no use in con- 
cealing the truth, were it jfiot already well known ; the 
queen’s circle became daily more and more contracted: 
her cause was as much as ever allowed to be that of 
right and justice ; her husband’s conduct that of a tyrant 
destitute alike of feeling and of honour ; but he was pow- 
erful, and she was weak ; so the sentiment most gene- 
rally felt was, that the subject was irksome, that it 
might as well now be dropped, that there were never sucli 
atrocities as the prince had committed, nor such balls 
as he well and wisely gave from time to time — and that 
if the sense of public duty commanded votes and speeches 
against the bill, in either House of Parliament, a feeling 
of what was due to near aad dear relatives dictated the 
j)rivate duty of eschewing all that could close against 
their fashionable families the doors of Carlton House. 
In this state of the public mind, the resolution of the 
queen once more to leave a country where her I5l had 
been so wretched, would, upon its being disclosed, have 
produced very diflerent eftects in the various parts ol 
the community. The people would have felt general 
concern, probably great, perhaps just displeasure ; the 
aristocracy, even its liberal members, w^uld have re- 
joiced at the removal of an irksome inconvenience. 
This plan, when on the eve of being carried into execu- 
tion, was frustrated by lier majesty's death. Exhausted 
by continued and unremitted persecutiorf, and suffering 
severely by the signal failure of aft attempt, ill-devised 
and worse executed, because planned against the pe- 
remptory remonstrances of her law" advisers, and exe- 
cuted without any of her accustomed firmness of pur- 
j>ose, she was stricken with a malady that baffled all the 
resources of the medical art, and expired, after declaring 
to her chief adviser, in an affecting interview, that she 
was happy to die, for life had never been to her any 
enjoyment since her early years, and was now become 
• a heavy burden. 

■ yoL. I.— 9 
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It is remarkable that the extreme fondness for young 
children which had twice before led her into trouble, 
should cause her to do the only reprehensible act of her 
latter days.* The adoption of the sail-maker’s child had 
led to the “ delicate investigation,” as it was called, of 
1806 ; the deliglit she took in the child of one of her at- 
tendants, when ill Italy, was the cause of all the favour 
which the father enjoyed in her household ; and now her 
love of the child of her chaidaiii induced her to make 
room for tlic {>arcnts in her establishment, removing 
Lord and Lady Hood, whose services during her last 
persecution had been all that the most devoted attach- 
ment could render, and whose rank fitted them for the 
place according to the strictness of court cli<|uettc. It 
is matter wmrthy of observation, that during the three 
hour^ of wandering w'iiich immediately preceded her 
decease, the names of any of the })crsons with whom 
she had been accused of, improper conduct, never 
escaped her lips ; while she constantly spoke of those 
children, — a remarkable circumstance, if it be consi- 
dered that the control of reason and discretion was then 
wholly withdrawn. 

The body of the queen lay in state at her villa near 
Hammersmith, and was conveyed through the mctrt»- 
polis attended by countless multitudes of the peofJe. 
The regent- was then in Dublin, receiving those expres- 
sions of laya*l affection in which our Irish fellow-sub- 

* In the acts which caused this celebrated iirincoss to be f-ometimes 
taxed 'vith the liabitual in^rafilude of her caste, something may al- 
ways be allowed for inconsistency and tvant of reflection. A striking 
instance of this Occurred on llie defeat of the bill, in 1820. Mr. 
Brougliain waited upon hfr to announce it, and tender his cong^ralula- 
iiotiF, She instantly said that there was a sum of X70UO, at Mr, 1). 
Kinnaird’s (the banker’s) which she desired him to take, and distribute 
.€4000 of it anion^ his learned coadjutors. 'J'fils he of course refused. 
Her majesty would lake no refusal, but tlic day after recurred to the 
subject, and insisted on his laying her commands before the other 
counsel. They ail joined in the respectful refusal. A few weeks alter, 
Mr, Kinnaird suggested that the salaries of her law officers were in 
arrear, they never having been paid. The sum was under €200, but 
she peremptorily refused to have it paid off— -and both this arrear, and 
all their other professional emoluments, on the ordinary scale, were 
firat paid after lier decease by the treasury, among the other expenses 
of the cause ! 
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jccts so lavishly deal, when they are filled with expec- 
tations of thereby gaining some-favourite object. Indeed 
Mr. O’f^onncll himself, in consideration that money 
enongli liad not been spent in providing palaces, headed 
a proposition for building a mansion by subscription. 
The ministers, therefore, ih their master’s absence, and 
liaving no orders from him, could only conjecture his 
wishes and act accordingly. They, therefore, called out 
the trofjps to ])revcnt the funeral ])r()cession from passing 
through the city, and a struggle ensued with the ])Coplc, 
whi(di ended in the loss of several lives. Except that 
the funeral was turned aside at Hyde Park, this unjusti- 
fiable proceeding produced no eilect ; for afler moving 
along ]>art of the New Road, it came back and entered 
the f^lrand near Temple Bar, so as to traverse the\vhole 
(‘ity. The inscri))tion upon the cotfin, dictated by the 
queen herself — ‘K-aroline of Brunswick, the Murdered 
Queen of England ” — made some ecclesiastical autho- 
riticjs refuse it admission into the cdiurches, on its way 
to the port of embarkation, where it arrived, accom- 
panied by tlie executors, — Mr. Sergeant Wilde and Dr. 
Lushington, attending the remains of their njj al client 
to the }>lacc of her final repose in Brunswick. The inde- 
cent haste with which the journey to Harwich w^as 
performed, excited indignation in all, suvj>ris4; in none. 
Nor was there perhaps ever witnessed a more striking 
or a more touching scene than the embarkation dis- 
])layed. Thousands of all ranks thickly covered llic 
beach ; the sea, smooth as glass, was alive willi boats 
and vessels of every size,* their colours floating lialf-mast 
high, as on days consecrated to moiwrning ; the sun shone 
forth with a brightness whicJi made a contrast to the 
gloom that shrouded every face ; the sound of the guns 
booming across the w'atcr at intervals, impressed the 
solemnity upon the ear. Captains, grown gray in their 
country’s service, were seen to recall the princess’s 
kindness and charities, whereof they had been the wit- 
nesses or the ministers, unable to restrain the tears that 
poured. along their scarred cheeks. At length the crim- 
^ son coffin .was seen slowly to descend from the crowded 
* pier, and the barge that received it wheeled through the 
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water, while the gorgeous flag of England floated ovei 
tlie remains of the “Murdered Queen,” whose sufTerings 
had so j)owcrfully awakened the English people’s sym- 
pathy, and whose dust they now' saw depart from tlieii' 
shores for ever, to mingle with tlie ashes of an illustrious 
race of heroes, — smitten with*feelings in which it would 
he vain to deny that a kind of national remorse at her 
murder exacerbated their deep commiseration for her 
untimely end. 

Let it not be supposed, that in sketching the charac- 
ters of George IV. and his queen, we have yielded Uj 
the feelings of party violence, aiul while \vc (‘xcused the 
errors of the injured party, exaggerated the oJleiicos of 
the wrong-doer. The portrait which \vc have i)ainted oi 
him is undoubtedly one ^f the darkest shade, and most 
repulsive form. But tlie iaiilts which gross injuslicti 
alone could jiass over without severe reprobation, w'i‘ 
have ascribed to their true (*uusc, — the coiTn})ling influ- 
ence of a courtly education, and habits of unliunnded 
.self-indulgence upon a nature originally good; and 
altho^igh the sacred rules of morality forbid us to exone- 
rate from censure even the admitted victim of circum- 
stances so unfriendly to virtue, charity, as wxll as can- 
dour, permit us to add, that those circumstances should 
bear a far^larger share of the reprelumsion than the indi- 
vidual, who jnay well claim our })ity, while he incurs 
our censure". 

During the anxious period over which w^c have been 
passing, the licentiousness of the press had, as might be 
expected, rcacjied its greatest height; and the most un- 
measured attacks lijjon all the royal family, from the 
king downwards, were become as familiar as the com- 
munications of the Court Circular, or the weekly Gazette 
of prices and promotions. They thus became also about 
as harmless, and prosecution was never thought of for a 
moment. But after the loss of the bill, the vindictive 
.spirit of the regent was turned to the adversaries by 
whom he had been discomfited ; and then was begun a 
system of constant slander against private as well as 
jinblic cliaracter, which spared women married and un- 
married as litdc as men; and which was certainly never 
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before equalled in any {fart of the world. The old pre- 
dilection for this kind of warfare by which the Prince of 
Wales’s younger days had been inspired, led men's 
minds to guess the quarter in which this plot against 
character and against society had been hatched ; and 
it was pretty well undersU)od that he who had formerly 
paid some thousands of pounds for the damages given 
against a newspaper to a young lady of rank, rendered 
obnoxious to him by her virtue, and therefore broadly 
impeached by the libel, was fully capable of planning 
and directing the gross and foul slanders which now 
habitually disfigured a portion of the periodical press. 
It was remarked, too, that those who patronized this 
vile species of jiolitical warfare, played a very safe 
game. If their slanders succeeded, their adversaries 
were towered, and all public men were sullbrcrs in the 
end, to the no small benefit of the kingly power. If 
th(»se slanders wholly fa iled^ then the ju’css was lowered, 
and its inllncncc diminished, or even destroyed — an ad- 
vantage still more precious to arbitrary power, because 
it was the disarming of its most ))ovvcrful and deadly 
enemy. There can be little doubt that tlie latter alter- 
native for a long wliile w^as the event which hap[>cncd. 
The value and effect of newspaper attacks on individual 
character has been incalculably lessened; and the influ- 
erici^ of the periodical ])ress is now conlinSd to that 
vvhicli the force and the fairness of discussion gives if. 
The result is, that as an organ of instruction, its power 
is not at all diminished ; it can still warn powerfully 
against bad measures, rwid lend an important help in 
farthering good ; liut its terrors in the eyes of public 
men are exceedingly reduced; and ihcy.wdio W’^ould, 
some twenty years ago, have been staggered by a few 
invectives, or vexed by a satirical joke, now face the 
whole artillery, light and heavy, of ridicule and of defa- 
mation without ever seeming to flinch. 

These remarks, although of general application cer- 
tainly apply peculiarly to the newspaper press, which 
has, ever since the queen’s case, become not only more 
unbridled and violent in all attacks upon the measures 
of governtnent, the institutions of the country, and the 
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public conduct of public men, out incomparably more 
licentious in every other respect, and more especially hi 
slanderous attacks upon character. Nor arc such at- 
tacks confined to the private feelings of public men: 
they extend to unolfending individuals who never pass 
the* bounds of a secluded life; to the aged who can no 
longer bear a part in the bustle and contentions cif the 
busy world ; to the young whose time for embarking on 
its troubled waves has not yet come; to women whose sex. 
and fears, and delicacy, both forbid their meddling with 
public atFairs, and should protect. them against the hand 
of the libeller. The motives from which such attacks 
proceed are various, but among these the lucre of gain, 
in one shape or other, holds a very ])romincnt place. If 
private siiite is to be gratified, the dastardly wretch who 
dares not openly wound his antagonist, knows that for 
money he can command the pen and the press to serve 
his ])urposc, and minister tj his revenge. A fraud of 
the grossest description is thus practised upon the ])ub- 
lic, and the utmost conceivable injustice is done to the 
party libelled. No one knows whoso venom it is that 
the newspaper distils. To all a))])carancc it proceeds 
from the imjiartial director of public opinion,— the faith- 
ful chronicler of passing events, — the calm rcasoncr on 
state ailairs — who has been moved by the love of jus- 
tice, or siJiisc of duly, to stoop from his eminence and 
pronounce^ Sentence, which he also executes, on tin* 
oflbnccs of an individual. If the real truth were knovMi 
— if all who read the libel were aware that the real 
writer is some one who has a grudge against the slan- 
dered person— some one whom he lias oflended in tlu- 
discharge of his duty — some one who had become h\> 
enemy merely because he w'ould not, to oblige him, 
betray a sacred trust — the arrow would fall harmless, 
and the infamy rest and settle upon the slanderer alone. 
Cases have come out in the courts of the most respect- 
able and retired individuals being foully calumniated 
by some hired libeller, whom a rake had set on because 
he could not obtain consent to a marriage ; or because 
lie owed a sum of money of which repayment was dc- 
miahded. . An instance has been often menfioned of a 
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great personage being crossed in his illicit amours by the 
virtue of their object, and revenging himself by making 
reverend newspaper editor, whom he indemnified, and 
had to })ay for, charge her with having had a bastard 
child. So judges arc every day calumniated by tliosc 
against whom, in discharge of their duty, under the 
obligation of their oaths, they have been obliged to 
do(hde causes. But to the public eye it seems as if 
the force of truth extorted from the impartial editors 
o ' papers those remarks* which arc the base progeny 
ol an illicit uni(‘n between falsehood and revenge. 
It is known that one newspaper having come under an 
engagement to a threatening prosecutor, whom it had 
libelled, never more to comment on his conduct,' evaded 
the condition of its escape, at the instigation of the secret 
enemy, by reporting a long ex parte statement, which, 
by a concert between the conductor of the jr)urnal and 
the calumniator, he was to make “ before the sitting 
niagislrate,” on yiretence of what is called “asking hh 
assistance and advic,e” — a mode of proceeding out- 
raging all justice, and which never wT)uld be reported 
to, were not the press, with its hundred mouths, ready 
to record and rcf)cat all that passes behind the back of 
lh(i party accused, but wdueh makes the press subser- 
\'ient to the malice, or the yet baser designs of every 
villain who may bear a grudge against his^noighbour. 

But the most vile considerations of sordid interest arc 
in a yet more hateful form, mingled with the conduct of 
the slanderous press. In fact, that great engine of public 
instruction, and power fuKally of freedom is prostituted to 
uses, of which the unreflecting part of the community are 
little aware, and all, perhaps, but a few, chiefly in the up- 
per ranks of life, are completely ignorant. The universal 
publicity which is its grand achievement, the power which 
ilie periodicjil portion of it possesses of making whatever 
is once printed in a single newspaper, read in every vil- 
lage and hamlet throughout the whole empire, provided 
it be only of a nature to excite any interest of whatever 
description — can hardly exist, and not be liable to one 
very grievous abuse. If there lives any person of weak 
nerves, and who would rather pay a sum of money than 
have his infirmities exposed to this universal gaze, from 
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which no seclusion, no modesty, no humility of preten- 
sions, can withdraw, for an instant, those whom the 
press marks for its prey ; and if there be some other per- 
son aware of his weakness, and base enough to make it 
his gain ; the villain is the unhappy man’s master, and 
may have as much of his naoney as the necessity of 
providing for his own subsistence, can spare to iHe use 
of the unprincipled extortioner. The folly is extreme, 
but the dishonesty is not inconsiderable, of those who 
endeavour to palliate what no nan dares defend, by 
describing the office thus performed by the press as a 
kind of police, and its tendency as preventive of mis- 
conduct in private life. It greatly augments the num- 
ber of private immoralities, and it prevents none. The 
things which men are most unwilling to have made 
food for the diseased appetite of the public, are far 
more frequently mere weaknesses, or personal pecu- 
liarities, than crimes ; vice rs far more bold and reck- 
less, and difficult to cow by threats, than folly or infir- 
mity. Nor is the disposition to yield and to pay always 
occasioned by a person’s own weaknesses; those of his 
near connexions, Iheir faults, but almost as much 
their mental and bodily afflictions, all furnish the hold 
over delicate minds, feelings of pure affection, and even 
of manly sensibility, and minister to the machinations 
of the wrStches whose offences are rife, whose success 
is prodigious, and whose security is almost assured. 
They thus, by driving their trade of threats, amass 
large sums of money, and the very nature of their victims, 
and the article which they prostitute themselves to deal 
in, gives the law no ^.errors for them. The enforcement 
of the law implies publicity, and it is by threatening 
publicity that the offence is perpetrated. Their whole 
power is derived from one consideration ; that whatever 
one newspaper will consent to publish, must find its way 
into all the rest, provided the matter is of any interest ; 
and this it can easily be made, even if relating to an 
obscure individual, though the universal publication of 
this mi^t be less certain but if the name of any person 
in, a public station, is involved, or of considerable rank, 
Uie universal publicity is certain. The fault here, as in * 
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most of the crimes and abuses of the press, lies in great 
part with the public, and chiefly the fashionable part, 
^s it is termed, of the world ; so that, by a kind of retri- 
butive justice, they who chiefly contribute to give the 
engine of torment its power, are also those who most 
sutler by its working. There can be little doubt that if 
any one paper w^cre to insert a story, garnished with 
liigh names, however manifest might be the impropriety 
of the publication, the other papers would run great risk 
by not also giving it to their readers; so it is inserted 
with, perhaps, a comment, disapproving the original 
publication, but professing an unwillingness to withhold 
it, as il has already been made public; and possibly an 
offer is added to insert any contradiction that the parties 
may choose to give — a topic which demands some far- 
ther remark. 

Tlic unwillingness of all men to prosecute for libels, 
always naturally great, haS been much augmented of 
late years, by the difficulty of obtaining verdicts from 
juries, who are themselves apprehensive of the attacks 
which will be made upon them individually, for iry^nths 
after the trial. For a court of law is, of all engines of 
publicity, the most powerful, having at its command 
the whole resources of the press, with a good many 
peculiar to itself ; and it gives not merely universal cir- 
culation to the subject-matter of its procegdings, but a 
degree of authority, fatal to their objects. Whoever, 
then, would do his duty to the community by prose- 
cuting a libel, must lay his account with enregistering 
his frailties in an imperishable record ^nd making a 
belief in them the faith of the wholp world. It is true, 
the libeller is also severely handled, and the fears of the 
press and its victims, are undoubtedly mutual; legal 
proceedings being an object of especial and very natural 
dread to all editors and proprietors of works or papers. 
But the punishment can only be inflicted by the ab- 
solute sacrifice of the individual who proceeds, and 
he must lay his account with aggravating his own an- 
noyance tenfold, for the sake of preventing others from 
being similarly troubled hereafter. It thus happens that 
but very rarely are any proceedings instituted against 
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the offenders, who everyday pollute the press with their 
defamation. But farther, the powers of the press, mu- 
tually hostile on all other matters, are in firm and com- 
pact alliance in what regards their common interest — 
they do their utmost at all times, to discourage prosecu- 
tions and actions for libel. Their rule is a convenient 
one, certainly, and however gross the absurdity of the 
reason given for it, they find it almost universally re- 
ceived. If any one proceeds at law, for an attack 
upon his character, they assume. that he must feel him- 
self justly accused, else why not trust to his reputation; 
but if he be of liberal politics, he is, moreover, charged 
with deserting his principles, by invading the press and 
stifling discussion. But if he is attacked and does 
nothing, then they never fail to pronounce that he dares 
not, because conscious of guilt. When, however, any 
indication appears of a desire to take the law, then 
our columns ” are freely offered to explain or defend ; 
he is at liberty to send his own statement,’’ which will 
be inserted ** with the strict regard to justice* that has 
alwg,ys distinguished us.” So that every newspaper is 
erected into a tribunal, before which any person may be 
cited ; if he makes default, judgment goes against him ; 
if he appears, he enjoys the advantage of contesting in 
his own person, with an unknown adversary, while the 
scales areji^ld by those who, having begun by taking 
part against him, are too ready to help the lurking 
defamer, because success is in part their own, or at all 
events conduces to their safety. As for any newspaper 
ever admitting that it has falfen into an error, or is in 
the wrong, or even ^liat it has been hasty, or is capable, 
like other mortals, of erring in any respect, that is wholly 
out of the question ; so that when by the most gross and 
palpable blunder, some wholly groundless statement has 
once been made, however it may be exposed elsewhere, 
and shown to have been some mere error of a name, or a 
date, or plain and downright misapprehension of a word 
or a fact, the mistake becomes the rule and canon of 
the paper for ever ; and all that serves to prop it up is 
carefully given, and even dwelt upon, with a suppres- 
sion of all* that tends to expose and correct it. Nay, it 
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is well for the luckless w'ght who has been the only suf- 
ferer, and of course the innocent cause of the error, if he 
do not incur the perpetual hostility of the paper, and be 
misconstrued, and misrepresented, and attacked on all 
other occasions, merely because it was in defaming him 
that the paper got itself into a scrape. And to all this 
the preposterous state of the law, which throws every 
impediment in the way of just prosecutions — prevents an 
injured party from seeking redress, in the only way in 
Avhich he can defy his accuser to prove his charge — 
presses unjustly upon the publisher in one thing — in 
another, as unjustly on the party defamed— encourages 
chicanery — protects anonymous slanderers, — affords no 
inducement to authors coming forward openly and 
avowedly in their own names* — and leaves it at all 
times impossible for editors to ascertain either the fia- 
ture or the amount of the risk they run, and the means 
by which they make themselves secure. Under this 
defective system, the press has been at times oppressed, 
and at times, from the excess of the legal abuses, has 
revelled in licentiousness with absolute impunity ;fcre* 
putation has been at all times ill protected, and a habit 
has grown up among judges and juries, of administering 
a bad law so badly, as to make it much worse than the 
legislature gave it them ; so that, to instance but one of 
many defects, a slandered man, having but a^single pro- 
ceeding open to him, by which he can vindicate his 
character, and defy a proof of the imputation — sues for 
damages — runs the risk of a conspiracy between writer 
and publisher proving falsehoods by fal§e swearing 


^ Not only is no kind of obstacle thrown in the way of the skulking 
assassin of character, by making it, for instance, tliu rule, that upon 
proof of a defendant being the real author, he sJiouId, in a criminal 
proceeding, be suffered to give evidence of the truth of Ids libel, after 
due notice to the prosecutor; but the law allows a kind of proceeding, 
which prevents many an honest man from proceeding against his de- 
famer. The author conceals himself, and indemnifies the publisher. 
The latter is sued, and pleads in justification, that is, avers the mai- 
lers of the libel to be true. lie then produces as his witness the real 
defamer, who protends to know the things he has sworn, and being a 
competent witness, if he denies the indemnity, his evidence, in all 
probability uncbntradicted, secures the escape of all parties. ' 
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against him — succeeds in obtaining a verdict, and re- 
ceives from the intelligent jury,” under the direction 
of the impartial judge, that the damages should be 

adequate but moderate,” a verdict assessing the value 
of his character at some thirty pounds in London and 
Middlesex, and fifteen in the country. 

After the case of the queen was over, and while her 
enemies turned the current of their spite, exasperated 
by vengeance after their discomfiture, into the foul 
channels of periodical defamation, it was understood 
that her majesty’s advisers were prevented from pro- 
ceeding against her defamers, by the difficulties which 
the slate of the law interposed. She suffered wi\h the 
rest of the community from the abuses of the press ; but 
fropi one of its consequences, she was altogether ex- 
empt. Upon her firm soul, the menaces of the profes- 
sional defamcr fell pow^crless ; the daily and hourly 
attempts of those abandoned ruffians, who, knowing 
that the press armed them with the boundless power of 
publication, threaten weak minds wnth that universal 
exposure, were, in the queen’s case, w^holly fruitless; 
not one farthing of her money was ever expended in 
averting a menace or silencing a defamer, any more 
than in bribing a witness, or paining an adversary ; and 
the only sum she is ever known to have given in any 
connexion whatever with the press, is said to have re- 
lieved a celebrated writer from a verdict obtained 
against him in a court of justice, upon a matter which 
had no connexion whatever either with the queen or 
her supporlefs. 

The abuse of Chc press, to which we have been 
referring, h'as a pervading influence that can hardly be 
conceived, and the editors and other responsible con- 
ductors of it are really fully as much the victims of it as 
the instruments. They are w^holly incapable of making 
themselves partakers in it, with a few vile exceptions ; 
so are they, with the same exceptions, wholly free from 
all charge of accepting bribes, to resist or suppress 
matters affecting individuals. But unless they exercise a 
sharpness of eye, and control with a firm hand, and which 
is next to impossible, are never thrown off their guard, 
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they cannot prevent the powerful engine which is under 
their direction from being pointed by the malice or the 
cbvetousness of individuals, often unknown to them, so 
as to farther the plots in which this base traffic of threats 
consists. The extent to which the vile trade is driven 
can hardly be conceived.* All public men, especially 
all men in office, nay, most persons of both sexes who 
move in the eye of the world, experience its effects, or 
at least perceive symptoms of it almost daily, Wc have 
heard men high in the public service declare that they 
hardly ever knew a complaint or a remonstrance from a 
disappointed suitor for promotion wdiich did not throw 
out intelligible threats, by hints, by references to- other 
appeals, by allusion to an impartial public, or often by 
the use of a single word far more vague than any of 
these expressions, but the meaning of which could be 
doubted. Nay, wc have heard in the same quarters, 
that very many applications for favours, most respect- 
fully couched, contain some suggestions, as if it would be 
not less for the interest of the minister tlian of Jiis suitor, 
that the prayer should be listened to. In other instances 
where the firmness and integrity of the groat man him- 
self arc such as to make any threats unavailing, or even 
perilous, he is approached by friends and by connexions 
who are gained over to favour the petitioner threats 
applied to them. But the most extensive brfinch of the 
threatening trade looks to mere pecuniary profit. Some- 
times a sum is extorted; sometimes an annuity — not 
seldom, the payment of a tradesman’s exorbitant de- 
mand, to avoid ** exposure in a court of justice.” Of 
all this detestable commerce, the prcs¥, but especially the 
newspaper press, is the mainspring, without which not 
one of its operations could be preferred to any extent 
whatever. The late Lord Dudley had a custom of 
saying that it had reduced assassination to a mere 
question of prudence — meaning, that when men are 
kept in a state of torment and irritation by this system 
of extortion, all other feelings merge in the resolution of 
self-defence. But there are other risks which the press 
encounters,. and from which nothing can save it but a 
most rigorous exercise of far greater vigilance than is 
VOL^ I. — 10 
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now displayed ; an abstinence from dragging forward 
private persons into public view; above all, a rigid 
determination that, wnoever connected with any news- 
paper establishment shall be once caught taken advan-' 
tage of his access to its columns, in order to gratify 
any private spite, much more any sordid propensity, 
shall that instant cease for ever to have any connexion 
with, or employment in it. The rule should be, that 
any editor or proprietor who finds out any of his writers 
to have had a private grudge against any one whom he 
has been attacking, must immediately be dismissed, and 
with notice of the ground of dismissal to all the other 
papers. In truth, the offence is that of gross dishonesty 
and breach of trust.=^ 

To the abuses by newspapers and pamphleteers are 
now to be added those committed by booksellers and 
publishers on a larger scale. Select society and its 
manners, conversations of deceased persons into whose 
mouths any slander against the living may be safely put, 
collections of letters, wdth anecdotes of their writers, 
and those to whom they are addressed, have become a 
most favourite branch of reading with the thoughtless 
public ; and accordingly there is no expense to which 
avaricious and unprincipled publishers will not go in 
providing food for this diseased appetite. Here, again, 
the greaf market for the vile commodity is found among 
the upper' efasses, who, by a just retribution, are them- 
selves the victims of the slanderous authors. Men of 
rank, and ladies of fashion, never reflect while they pay 
for a book exposing their rivals or their friends, that 
their own turn may come next, and their own private 
life be made sport for the town before the London 
season is over. As nothing published is now attended 
with the smallest risk of prosecution or action, a pub- 
lisher has only to reckon the profits by the number of 
copies he can sell ; and the cost by the sum the manu- 
script is purchased for; and as the copies sold will be 

* An offence of a very similar kind is sometimeB chargeable upon 
reviews, that of taking articles against works from rivals in the same 
wA axf letters,— ^as from rival translators, or writers t^at are known 
«o have a bosUle feeling towarda others. 
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Vnany in proportion to the venom which pervades the 
book, the number of private persons who are exposed 
m it, the delicacy of the subjects of exposure; so will 
the price paid be low in proportion as the station of 
the author is mean, and his or her fortunes desperate. 
A double security is thus •afforded that the publications 
will be of the very worst description in every respect ; 
that abominable slanders will pervade the whole ; that 
disclosures offensive to every feeling of delicacy, out- 
raging even common propriety, will stud each page ; 
and that the want of all talent, learning, style, correct- 
ness, literary merit of every kind, will be only atoned 
for by the malignity or the indecency of the details. To 
discourage such an infamous traffic is the interest — the 
direct personal interest — of every man and every woman 
in the country. Every man who keeps a body-sefvart 
— every woman who has a waiting-maid — nay, every 
one who is upon terms of intimacy with any person 
having a waiting-maid, or corresponding with such a 
person — is directly interested in the failure and the 
punishment of such panders to the depraved taste ^)f the 
public, as tliose f)ublisbers. In the case of the work 
before us, Mr. Colburn has induced a lady of rank to 
be his caterer and accomplice, at the cost, as he him- 
self states, of £1000; he will next find it bejter worth 
his while, perhaps, to give this lady’s ^Abigail fifty 
guineas for her letter-box, or for a MS. which will 
probably show more literary ability than that of her 
malicious mistress. 

It may, however, be asked in what way any danger 
is to approach the press — that ‘‘^reat power in the 
state,” as it has often been termed, and most accurately 
— “ the new power in Europe,” as Mr. Wyndham 
called it — “ the fourth estate in the monarchy,” as others 
phrase it ? Its great influence is not denied ; but we 
deny altogether that it is invulnerable or invincible. 
Let the abuse of which we have spoken but proceed a 
little farther ; let it go on unchecked and unabated as it 
now exists ; and it is our firm belief, that instead of 
crouching and complaining of these facts, men will 
begin to defend themselves against the unseen tyrant 
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with many heads— the only despot who, himself living 
and thriving by assassination, is exempt from a fate and 
a fear to which all single and ordinary despots are 
subject, as the only check to their enormities, and the 
only control of their caprice. Oppression pushed beyond 
a certain pitch never fails to pouse its victims, and. beget 
the spirit of resistance. That hour may well be thought 
to approach, when it has so often been said in free 
England that the country is happy where the press is 
fettered ; that the price we pay for the liberty of the 
press in its gross abuses is all toO dear ; and that if we 
can only preserve our public liberty by an individual 
thraldom which makes life uncomfortable, the balance 
is a loss by the bargain. Nor can any inference be 
drawn against the practicability of resistance from the 
abortive attempts already made. They were deservedly 
abortive because they were directed against the per- 
fections of the press, and not against its crimes ; nay, 
the attacks upon it were made by the very men who 
were, for their own most nefarious purposes, fostering 
its worst offences against society, and profiting by them. 
Instcfad of assailing the libeller or the violator of do- 
mestic peace — the venal or the malignant wretch who 
encroaches upon the privacy of secluded life, to gratify 
his own spite, or feed for lucre the foul appetite of 
others, — tne daring writer was attacked who denounced 
abuse and-cdrruplion, who invaded tyranny in its strong- 
holds, who ventured to think for himself upon the great 
questions of church and state, and taught the people to 
follow his bright example. Mean while private slander 
was propagated by the very parlies who would secure 
immunity foK public delinquency by silencing the press; 
and while no discussion of the measures of state and 
the conduct of statesmen was tolerated, hired assassins 
were set on to run down by scurrilous falsehoods the 
character of all who dared oppose the career of oppres- 
sion or malversation. The Constitutional Association, 
as it called itself— the Bridge Street Gang, as the people 
soon learned to nick-name it — had no better object than 
tp silence free discussion of public affairs ; and* it was 
in close alliance with the party which, under’ the royal 
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patronage, on the same occasion, the acquittal of the 
queen, seduced and polluted the-press to defame all who 
Espoused the cause of justice against tyranny. Yet had 
that association been established for a praiseworthy 
purpose, and with consistent views — had the same 
numbers and funds beerf collected together for the 
punishment of whatever paper drove a trade in slander 
— had its members strenuously exerted themselves to 
enforce the whole law — that is, the criminal law, against 
all private libels, whether in the books of the Mr. Col- 
burns, or the pamphlets of Mrs. Clarke, or the news- 
papers of each week and each day— -who can entertain 
a doubt that the press would have speedily been defeated, 
been purified, been exalted, by restoring it to the proper 
and dignified office of teaching the people and overawing 
their rulers ? The community would have gained mhch, 
but, in truth, the press would have gained much 
more, by such a defensive league of all respectable and 
firm-minded men against its intolerable abuses. Nor can 
the time now be far distant when some man of irre- 
proachable life, in public and in private, of suffigient 
authority with his countrymen to ensure co-operation, 
and of capacity fit for so important a service, will arise 
amongst us, and worthily execute the important mission of 
leading the revolt against unknown oppressors; and, if 
not destroying the invisible tribunal whiclj now domi- 
neers over the community, at least restraining within 
due bounds its lofty pretensipns, and compelling it to 
wholly abstain from the excesses that have rendered it 
hateful to God and man. * , 

But if it shall be said that we mu|t take the bad with 
the good — that not great institution, no powerful instru- 
ment is exempt from the liability to be abused which 
attends all the works of man and all his exertions — and 
that the evils of which we are so loudly complaining, 
cannot be extirpated or prevented without endangering, 
perhaps destroying the freedom of the press itself — we 
make answer, that no persons have ever been more 
constantly the strenuous and uncompromising friends of 
that freedom than ourselves; and that we give the 
“best earned of our sincerity when we add the express 
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sion of our wish even to accept of this great security 
for public liberty with all its encroachments on indi- 
vidual comfort, to which our remarks have been di- 
rected — IP WE CAN HAVE IT ON NO OTHER TERMS. But then 

we must first be satisfied that this is a necessary condi- 
tion, and that there is no possibility of severing the clog 
from the benefit. No reasoning can convince us of any 
such thing. Past experience is all the other way ; for 
the press never was more free in the right and whole- 
some sense, than when private feelings were spared, 
nor ever more harassed with state protections than 
during some periods of licentious invasion of private 
society. A trial of measures devised for its purifica- 
tion — its restoration to former purity — can alone show 
that the country must be put to the sad election of losing 
the* best security for its liberty, or sulfering the present 
intolerable evils of unbridled licentious publication. 
The wretched libellers and threateners, and the disre- 
putable booksellers of whom we have been compelled 
to speak, are the only portion of society who can pretend 
the .least interest in the most prodigious abuse of our 
times. Where is the man courageous enough to pre- 
tend that the constitution of England is in jeopardy if 
Mr. Colburn shall no longer be suffered to tempt per- 
sons of feeble understanding, and destitute of all honour- 
able feeling, into a partnership with himself, by giving 
them a share of the profits derived from publications 
outraging all the feelings of our nature, and on subjects 
with which the public at large have absolutely no con- 
cern? 

One topic remairis, a plausible one, but a fallacy still. 
The feelings thus outraged are said to be those only of the 
higher and .more fastidious circles, and, above all, of 
public men, who, it is said, must lay their account with 
suffering for the public good ; must steel their minds 
against being too sensitive to attacks upon their private 
life ; and must persuade their connexions, how retired 
soever their habits, to be as callous as themselves. But 
we ask, if it is rarely just to public men, that because 
their lives are given up to the service of their country, 
therefore; they should be the only portion of its inhabi-* 
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tants whose feelings may be outraged with impunity ? 
Is there any thing like justice .in proscribing the class 
6f society most devoted to their duties, and proclaim- 
ing that upon them alone may be inflicted, what, to all 
others, would be the extreme of torture? But, we far- 
ther ask, if there is any wisdom in this cruel proscrip- 
tion? How often is it said that the character of public 
men is public property? Then has the public a less in- 
terest in their character being really pure, honest, high- 
spirited, gentle, and kind, than in their enjoying the 
reputation merely of those excellent virtues ? But can 
the ingenuity of a fiend devise so effectual a method of 
making them the very reverse of all this, as making 
their souls callous in the most tender points of all? 
The state of the press is every day bringing matters 
nearer and nearer to the point w^hen no man can-sub- 
mit to serve the country who has either nice feelings of 
honour and reputation, or a refined sensibility of heart 
— and we feel perfectly convinced, that the loss is pro- 
digious which its service must sustain by so miserable 
a selection as must soon be made of those qualified to 
engage in it. 

This is the rational view of the matter, and places 
in its true light the impolicy of sanctioning the abuse 
complained of by destroying all regard for reputation 
in the most important members of society. * But after 
all, we are disposed to place our refutation of the fallacy 
upon higher ground, reverting to our first topic — namely, 
the crying injustice of it to those whose feelings are so 
outraged. The infliction of pain is nqver justifiable 
unless for some great public purpose. This principle 
is the foundation of our only right even to punish 
offenders. How much more strongly does it apply to 
the case of unoffending parties? See how we even 
treat the lower animals I All men cry out against ex- 
periments, the cruelty of which is out of all proportion 
to the amount or the utility of the knowledge thus ob- 
tained; and no philosophical inquirer is allowed to push 
his experiments so far as to torture rabbits and dogs, unless 
there is a reasonable prospect of an investigation thus 
conducted, leading to some discovery highly beneficial 
to mankind. What possible right then can the Colburns 
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and their like have to torture the feelings of living per- 
sons by publications which can only slake their own 
thirst of profit, or food to the prurient and diseased ap- 
petites of the idle or the malignant? Their crimes 
w^ould be unpardonable w^ere even some gratification of 
scientific curiosity the purpesse of the offender, unless 
that curiosity referred to matters of great moment, 
^vhich might justify the pain whereby it was purchased. 
When the only possible fruit of offence is money to the 
criminal, and corruption to the public — there is nothing 
but aggravation in every view that can be taken of their 
delinquency. 

We have, in the course of these remarks, discussed 
a subject of such paramount importance, that we hardly 
think any other ever broached by us since the com- 
mencement of our labours, five-and-thirty years ago, 
possess the same deep and universal and permanent 
interest. We trust that the discussion may have its 
due effect with the reader of at least fixing his attention 
upon the question in all its various relations. Aware, 
as wp must be, that the other matters handled in this 
long paper will be apt at first sight to appear more 
interesting and more attractive, because treating more 
upon personal topics, we, nevertheless, are profoundly 
impressed with the vastly superio. claims to attention of 
this latter part of'the article; and we make it our most 
earnest request that this portion may be suffered to be- 
come the subject of deliberation and calm reflection 
among all who value the best interests of society. To 
those who regard the great uses of the press itself, and 
its high destinies, if kept pure, we chiefly make our 
appeal. The grievous abuses we have been exposing 
are fatal to that great engine of public instruction; 
and while they present the most cheering prospect to 
the bigoted enemy of reformation and the interested 
adversary of liberty — to the friend of darkness and the 
ally of tyrants — they offer nothing but despair to the 
advocate of human improvement and the assertor of the 
rights of man. The most superficial of observers alone 
can for a moment imagine that we have been setting 
ourialves in opposition to the press. As well might he 
.be called an enemy of the city who would cleanse its 
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sewers of the perilous stuff*’ that threatens to lay its 
population waste with pestilence, — as well might the 
physician, endowed with courage to stand between the 
living and the dead, and stay that plague, be deemed the 
enemy of man, because he applied the remedy needful 
for the malady where withaHiis patient had been stricken. 

And now we assuredly feel the swift descent which 
we make from subjects of such surpassing interest and 
importance, as the great characters of the past age, 
and the gross abuses of the press, to tlie work before 
us, remarkable only for displaying in equal and in ample 
measure, the utmost ignorance of the one, and the most 
striking example of the other. But the duty which will 
be expected of us must be performed ; and we have no 
right to let the dulness and feebleness with which a 
bad purpose is executed act as a screen to shelter -the 
vile intention from justice. Tho origin, the nature, 
and the execution of this book, therefore, claim a few 
remarks. 

A woman of the highest rank, by birth at least; is 
openly stated to be its author. Her name has been 
repeatedly given in the newspapers, without any con- 
tradiction either from her accomplice, the publisher, or 
from herself, or from any one else under tho sanction 
of a real name. A highly respectable journal of a 
political and literary nature,* in an article dfevoted to 
the subject, gave vent to the feelings of just indignation 
at the offence committed, and charged it on Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, (now Bury,) by name. Still, no 
denial has proceeded either from herself, ^er publisher, 
or her friends. That Mr. Colburp gave a thousand 
pounds for the manuscript, and that it is the work of a 
woman, is all we know to have been told of the plot by 
him ; and that has appeared under his own hand, and 
the hand of a correspondent, a military gentleman, 
who, justly offended at certain untrue matters published 
in it, in regard to an amiable and respected relative. 


* (iuarterly Review, The observations on Queen Caroline, in the 
article alluded to, are dictated by g^reat prejudice and some political 
rancour. 
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thought proper to address a letter of inquiry to the pub- 
lisher. One thing is quite certain in all this ; Lady C. 
Campbell (otherwise Bury) might in one hour remove 
all doubt on the subject ; so might Mr. Colburn ; and as 
both knew of the universally received belief, and neither 
has taken any steps whatever to dispel it, w^e are enti- 
• tied to conclude, either that she is the author, or that 
he has made it worth her while to pass for such, and in 
either case she must bear the blame. That he would resent 
as an injury to him in his trade any doubts seriously ex- 
pressed on this head, no one can pretend to deny ; for 
the whole value (such as it is) of the details contained 
in the book, depends upon their being vouched by the 
authority of some one who had been in the queen’s 
household. And here begins the ground of all the 
charges to which this woman is exposed by the scan- 
dalous business. For Lady C. Campbell was in the 
household of the queen when Princess of Wales, and 
she was received into it as an act of kindness well 
suited to that illustrious lady’s charitable disposition. 
Knowing that Lady Charlotte had been left in poor cir- 
cumstances, with the burden of a large family, by her 
husband’s death, she conceived that humanity required 
her to accede to the application, on the suggestion 
made, and gave a woman of narrow' means, of alto- 
gether unc^xceptionable conduct, and of manners and 
figure extremely pleasing, the convenient addition to her 
income of a few hundreds a-year. It is said, — such a pas- 
sage being naturally now called to mind by her late un- 
expected coRduct,— that a friend of the princess being 
asked by her, while deliberating upon the appointment, 
if the proposed lady was a safe and trust-worthy per- 
son or one likely to gossip and make mischief in a house 
well known to be infested with spies and other vermin, 
replied with something like indignation at the doubt, 
Madam, she is a gentlewoman, ay, and sister to the 
most honourable and amiable gentleman of the age !” 
The feelings of her royal highness’s friend may be con- 
ceivedy if she should have survived to read thq records 
of this high-born gentlewoman’s treachery. Little 
could it then have entered into his mind, that she was 
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occupied, while in waitihg, with committing to paper 
all she saw, and heard, and misunderstood, or compre- 
hended not at all, in order that she might afterwards 
turn her portfolio to account, and sell the confidence of 
her kind mistress for the means of decking her own 
person in the costly tawdripess of younger days ! 

If there be any thing in this book more stupid than 
another, where all is marked with want of sense as 
much as of sound principle and right feeling, it is the 
absurd trick of pretending that it is the work of a man. 
How is this silly falsehood kept up? Wc need give no 
farther proofs than the princess’s familiar letters and 
notes, published with the most unblushing effrontery, in 
in which she addresses the author in all the faniiliarity 
of persons writing to those of their own sex. However, 
we at once put down the base fabrication by a le.ttcr 
from Mr. C. K. S. at Christ Church, Oxford, stated to 
be addressed to the author as a man, and in which oc- 
curs the following passage, which we presume is not in 
the style of the inmates of Christ Church, when address- 
ing their male correspondents. 

» ^ 

I have finished your portrait and it is not like, so 1 
have met the fate of all my painting predecessors. Yet 
to catch your lordship’s likeness would not be quite im- 
possible, if this system of galvanism could be improved, 
and four painters of ancient times rendcred^is lively by 
it, as a pig’s tail is at present. 1 would rouse from his 
dull repose, Titian, to paint ycur head ; Sir Peter Lely, 
your neck; Vandyke, your hands; and Rubens for the 
draperies and back ground of the picture; — then, per- 
chance, one might have something worth looking at ; — 
as matters stand, I confess I am in utter despair.” 

The first thing that strikes any one who reads these 
volumes, is the detestable conduct of any person living 
in a select society, and keeping minutes of every un- 
guarded expression, notes of each thoughtless and care- 
less action, and copies of any hasty or unreflecting 
letter, for the purpose of afterwards coining the whole 
• into mondy, by exposing all to the public gaze. But 
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after this first impression is effaced, and the indignation 
has subsided which it had occasioned, the next surprise 
is that any person of the rank of a gentlewoman should 
deem it worth her while, for a paltry sum of money, 
to sacrifice her station in society ; and make it nearly as 
impossible for any persons of respectable condition, nay, 
for any who prudently set a value on their own personal 
safety, to admit her under their roofs, as if she had 
been convicted of an infamous crime. It is said, indeed, 
that she threatens society with a fresh outrage, not in 
the shape of dull and unreadable novels, but of letters 
received from all her friends. Then we will say that it 
is their own fault if she or her publishing accomplices 
shall execute this menace. Every person who has ever 
written her a letter ought to have an injunction bill ready 
to put on the file of the court of chancery the instant 
any such work appears. The properly of letters is 
partly in the writer of them,' and the receiver has no 
right whatever to publish them without the writer's 
leave. As for property in a book like the present, 
there is, there can be, no copyright at all in it ; and we 
speat the deliberate opinion of the heads of the law, 
when we say that any one may pirate it with perfect 
impunity— the court giving no kind of protection to so 
slanderous a publication. Mr, Colburn has, therefore 
spent his mijney to no purpose, and will find it a poor 
speculatidn to repeat a like adventure. 

But really the stupidity and gross ignorance which 
prevail through every page of it, are sufficient to de- 
prive this worje of any sale, and the purchaser of a copy- 
right of any profit. ^ It is wonderful how any person of 
the authoress's rank in society, should evince so little 
knowledge of the world in which she ought to have 
lived. Every page demonstrates that she had never as- 
sociated with the good company of her day. She is as 
wholly ignorant of the tone, and as much at a loss re- 
specting the meaning, of refined conversation, as if she 
had come from the provinces, and never been in the so- 
ciety of the capital. It is plain, indeed, that she is out 
“of her element. Astonished at matters which are fami- 
and of hourly occurrence,— receiving without the 
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least remark things ^vhich should stagger persons inured 
to refined converse, — utterly unable to comprehend men 
^and things which are known as the J, c of all who 
live in the higher circles of London, — every page shows 
that a person has obtained admission to society wholly 
new to her, and is among those whose intercourse is 
foreign to her habits of life. Endless mistakes — ridicu- 
lous confusions of persons and of things — constant 
inability to comprehend what is the matter — arc the in- 
evitable result. But the construction of the difficult 
passages is always the same, — the blank is always filled 
up in one way — the unknown meaning is without any 
exception always given in a single unvaried direction — 
the uncharitable, the malignant, the spiteful, the cruel, 
above all, the slanders are seasoned the highest, and 
concentrated the most strongly, when levelled the most 
bitterly against the royal mistress, patroness, benefac- 
tress of the author — against her whose charitable hand 
had been timely extended to relieve her wants by re- 
ceiving her in the household, and whose bounty in an 
extra largess of money, the pages of this very .wgyk 
itself record, after the period of her service had expired. 

Nor is the princess herself the only subject of misap- 
prehension, and of uniform, or all but uniform, slander. 
Hardly a person is mentioned who does not jafford op- 
portunities for displaying alternately the dulness and the 
malevolence of the writer. No matter how little these 
may be obtruded upon the public eye by their position in 
society or their conduct in private life: no matter how 
little connected they may be with the co«rt of the late 
(|ueen ; it suffices that their names*shou)d be named — 
that the recollection of them should cornfe across this 
gentlewoman — her pen is at once dipped in gall, and the 
scandal flows. The publisher, no doubt, gave a hint 
that an abundance of names would be required to make 
the book sell, and as he had given a large price, he had 
a right to be heard. The stupid afiectation of initials 
and dashes is another trick to give mystery and pique 
curiosi^, where, in case any one should mistake or be 
at the smartest loss to find out who are meant, some- 
* times a circumstance is added that at once fills up tbd 

VOL. I. — 11 
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blank, and sometimes a note tells that Lady M 

C means Lady Mary Coke. If a faint illusion 

be made in a private letter, written only for the eye it 
was addressed to, but here published to increase the 
selling value of the work, a commentary explains what 
the author’s vanity is resolved should be no secret. .Thus, 
“ I suppose her royal highness alludes to Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, the beauty of the Argyll family of that day.” 
Indeed the small traffic of malignity that is driven be- 
tween the author in the text, and a supposed editor in 
the notes, presents the very picture of petty trickery as 
well as detraction. If the text abuses, the note, with a 
stupid stare, expresses wonder at any person having 
such bad taste as to dislike such a one; if the text, by 
some rare chance, happens to praise, the note spits out 
the author’s venomous phlegm, which perhaps it was 
thought better, for some purpose or other, that she should 
be able to deny, — as when a very near connexion of 
one who married her daughter is to be slandered, and 
the' peace of a whole family irrecoverably destroyed, 
the libeller skulks into the note, for the purpose of being 
able to exclaim, ‘‘Thou canst not say ’twas I that did 
it.” 

If a sample be required of the breach of all trust and 
confidence with which this book throughout abounds, 
and which ipdeed is the very subject of it, and for which 
the publisher paid his thousand pounds, take the letter, 
Vol. I. p. 23, — or rather the extract of a letter — for it is 
curiously culled out from the original document, and is 
the only passage given. 

The princess expresses herself indiscreetly, certainly, 
but surely not unnaturally, as if the death of her un- 
sparing tormentor would bo the period of her troubles. 
Had she been guilty of the vile hypocrisy of pretending 
any the least sorrow for such an event, or the blasphemy 
of praying that it might not happen, we should equally 
have had the letter published and all the world would 
.have turned from it with disgust. This letter, as the 
publisher no doubt foresaw, has excited much indigna- 
tiont and the great indecency of it has been exclaimed 
>agai^ ’But let two very different offences be kept dis- 
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tinct in our reprobation of them, as they differ most 
widely in their nature. There is the offence of feeling 
Velieved at a cruel and heartless persecutor’s decease, — 
her husband, indeed,— but only tne more inexcusable on 
account of the relation, the whole duties of which he 
habitually violated. No* one can visit severely what 
every one must admit to have been a feeling all but una- 
voidable. There is also the indiscretion of expressing 
such natural feelings in writing, which, had the writing 
never met any eye but hers to whom alone the writer 
addressed it, never could have called down a severe 
censure from any one who heard of it. We live cer- 
tainly in an age, if not of canting, at least of a. lax and 
defective morality, whose many blanks we seek to fill 
up with a very cheap kind of virtue — that of indigna- 
tion at other people’s failings and overdone views of 
their obligations; pretty much as dishonest goldsmiths 
put in bits of tinsel to minish the precious metals, and 
knavish coiners colour over copper and lead to make 
them pass for the current coin. The heroics into which 
some of our contemporaries have been thrown ^imon 
female delicacy and affection to husbands, by reamhg 
this publication, remind us very much of those mean 
practices ; for we have looked in vain through the page 
that glows with such virtuous indignation at . the mere 
indiscretion of one party, in order to finc^ oi5e solitary 
expression betokening even the most tempered disap- 
probation of the cruelty, the perfidy, and the crimes hy 
which the revengeful life of the other party was filled 
up and disfigured. Woflderful, if not wilfiul, is the blind- 
ness of some men ! How could it jver be imagined that 
their clipped morality should attract muchcespect — that 
this gross inconsistency should be overlooked even by 
the most careless reader ? The husband is suffered to 
pass his life in tormenting his wife, — to turn her out 
of doors, — to live in open adultery from the hour of 
his marriage, — and afterwards- to seek her life whom 
he had driven into strange society— while she is- to be 
execrated as if she had done all this and worse, for 
merely giving vent to a feeling which every human 
being, every one lower than the angels.^.must have enter- 
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tained, and which if she had not entertained, all men 
would have believed that they witnessed a miracle ! 

In answer to a mass of scandalous gossip distributed 
over page after page, the greater part of which is 
unquestionably the creation of a malicious fancy uniting 
with a dull understanding, and the rest a misconception 
of facts of mere royal idleness and caprice, it is quite 
sufficient to say, that if the writer really believes all or 
half of the slanders that distil from her pen — if she 
really was living in scenes so revolting to a woman ol 
virtue, or even of ordinary refinement, as she would 
have us believe — why did she remain a day, or an hour, 
amidst such pollution? There was no tie of any kind 
to hold her; no duty whatever to discharge; no obliga- 
tion to bind. Had she chosen to go forth from the den 
of impurity, the door was open. She had been received 
into the household from motives of humanity ; in order 
to bestow this kindness so acceptable to her circum- 
stances, her fantastic habits had been overlooked, her 
dull society borne with. What kept her there then one 
hourjafter her virtue forbade a longer sojourn? She is 
in'a dilemma from whence it would require far other 
ingenuity than hers to extricate herself. Either she is 
now saying the thing that is not ; or she stamps herself 
with discredit by the confession of having subinittcd to 
degrading' intercourse for the love of gain. She is like 
a witness' who comes forward to inculpate herself, and 
whom no court believes. The tale she tells works her 
own discredit in the exact proportion of its injury to her 
deceased mistress. Wc believe this writer not to be the 
person she now wou^J fain represent herself ; indifferently 
as we think of her, she is not, by a great deal so bad as 
she would paint herself. She did not prostitute herself by 
living in scenes of impurity; but she had heard things 
wffiich made her suspicious; she was deceived by jokes 
she understood not nor ever gave herself the trouble of ex- 
amining ; — witness her swallowing all the nonsense told 
by the princess about her deceased sister, Princess Caro- 
line, the very name alone being enough to show the 
w|b|]t^*was a fiction, invented to play upon a fool ; she 
^!OT^Jniposed upon by interested agents who would fain 
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make her their tool ; she misconceived some things from 
not having lived in courtly company ; others she misun- 
derstood’ from natural incapacity ; and having once per- 
suaded herself that all was not right, whatever she saw 
gave birth to wrong impressions. But as she saw no- 
thing in the least decisive^ her belief at the time, and on 
the spot, was not formed and fixed. She kept her place, 
therefore, as her predecessor Lady Douglas had done 
five years before ; and afterwards, from- supposing she 
had seen much vice, her fancy suggested much that she 
never saw; she resolved to make a book for money, as her 
predecessor had resolved for some such reason to make 
a trial; and had the parties been still alive, we are not 
at all sure that the parallel would not have been ren- 
dered complete, by a new “ Delicate Investigation,” in 
which she might form the prominent actor. 

There is nothing much more disgusting in this book 
than the cant of religion which pervades it. By that 
hard name we have assured a full right to call it, when 
wc see it usually unaccompanied with charity. T‘akc 
one instance. Lord Abcrcorn had been visited with the 
most severe afflictions in the loss of his amiable famriyr 
almost all of whom he had survived. He maintained a 
linn and erect posture under this storm of fate. To 
what use must the malicious writer of these volumes 
turn the mention of his misfortunes, but to^ rdfeord that 
he was an unbeliever? In all likelihood this is a fabri- 
cation or a mistake, arising from the marquis pushing 
aside some officious attempts of hers at increasing his 
suflerings by reading hint a dull lecture. ,But she puts 
it broadly down as a fact. “ I wis^ I could give him 
comfort, by advising him where to seek for it, where 
alone it is lo be found ; but his heart is hardened^ and 
he will not believe.” The name is here given* at full 
length ; and in the very same paragraph mention is made 
of something quite immaterial having occurred at a 
lady’s house— but her name is carefully wrapped up as 
Laay S ! 

In the midst of all the abuse of the unfortunate prin- 
cess, which forms the staple of these volumes, though 
"not lo the exclusion of attacks upon nearly every other 

11 ^ 
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person who happens to be named, we find one or two 
passages where the truth is so powerful that it lays slan- 
der low, and pierces through malevolence itself. Wc 
defy any human being to have displayed more refined 
delicacy of feeling, or been guided by a stricter regard 
to propriety and good taste, or to have shown in most 
difficult circumstances more entire presence of mind, 
than the princess exhibits in the following passages ; the 
only extract we shall give from the author’s own part 
of the work. 

“ When we arrived at the opera, to the princess’s, and 
all her attendants’ infinite surprise, we saw the Regent 
placed between the Emperor and ihc King of Prussia, 
and all the minor princes, in a box to the right. — ‘ God 
save the king’ was performing when the i)rinccss en- 
tered, and consequently she did not sit down. 1 was 
behind ; so of course I could not sec tlie house very dis- 
tinctly, but I saw the regent was at that time standing 
and applauding the Grassinis. As soon as the air was 
over, the whole pit turned round to the princess’s box 
anil hpplauded her. We, who were in attendance on 
her royal highness, entreated her to rise and make a 
courtesy, but she sat immoveable^ and at last, turning 

round, she said to Lady “ My dear, Punch’s wife 

is nobod;^ when Punch is present.’ We all laughed, 
but still tliodght her wrong not to acknowledge the com- 
pliment paid her; but she was right, as the sequel will 
prove. ‘We shall be hissed,’ said Sir W. Cell. ‘No, 
uo,’ again replied the princess, with infinite good-humour, 

‘ I know my business better than to take the morsel out 
of my husbapd’s mouth ; I am not to seem to know that 
the applause is meant for me till they call my name.’ 
The prince seemed to verify her words, for he got up 
and bowed to the audience. This was construed into a 
bow to the princess, most unfortunately ; I say most un- 
fortunately, because she has been blamed for not return- 
ing it ; but I, who was an eye witness of the circum- 
stance, know the princess acted just as she ought to 
liave done. The fact was, the prince took the applause 
and his friends, or rather his ioadie^ (for they • 
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do not deserve the narrte of friends^) to save him from 
the imputation of this ridiculous vanity, chose to say, 
4hat he did the most beautiful and elegant thing in the 
world, and bowed to his wife ! ! 

“When the opera was finished, the prince and his 
supporters were applauded, but not enthusiastically ; and 
scarcely had his royal highness left the box, when the 
people called for the princess, and gave her a very warm 
applause. She then went forward and made three 
courtesies, and hastily withdrew. I believe she acted 
perfectly right throughout the evening — but every body 
tells a different story, and thinks differently. How tri- 
vial all this seems, how much beneath the dignity of 
rational beings ! But trifles make up the sum of earthly 
things — and in this instance this trivial circumstance 
affects the Princess of Wales’s interests, therefore it be- 
comes of consequence for the true statement to be made 
know 7 i ; and as I was present, 1 can and will tell the 
truth. When the coachman attempted to drive home 
through Charles-street, the crowd of carriages wa*s so 
iimncnsc it was impossible to pass down that street, and 
with diiliculty the princess’s carriage backed, arid*\ve 
returned past Carlton House, where the mob surrounded 
her carriage, and, liaving once found out that it was 
her royal highness, they applauded and huzzaed her 

royal highness till she, and Lady , and nfyself, who 

were witli her, were completely stunned. The mob 
opened the carriage doors, and some of them insisted 
upon sliaking hands with her, and asked if they should 
burn Carlton House. ‘Wo, my good peqple,’ she said, 
‘ be quite quiet — lot me pass, and ^ home to your beds.’ 
They would not, however, leave o!f following her car- 
riage for some way, and cried out ‘ Long live the Prin- 
cess of Wales, long live the innocent,’ &c. &c. — She 
was pleased at this demonstration of feeling in her fa- 
vour, and I never saw her look so well, or behave with 
so much dignity. Yet I hear since, all this has been 
misconstrued, and various lies told.” 

The second of these volumes opens with one of the 
. most nottible of the countless instances which they pre- 
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sent of the writer’s being as completely in the dark 
upon the* whole intercourse and meaning and society 
of the wits whom she met at the Princess of Wales’s 
table, as if she had been transplanted from the house- 
keeper’s room. She records a dinner at Kensington 
Palace, \rhere the company was composed of Mr.. Lut- 
trell, Mr. Nugent, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Ward, and Lord 
King. Of the latter she is pleased to say, for the pur- 
pose of at once destroying the whole credit of all the 
accounts she gives of other less known persons; “-He 
is a very dull man. I never met him here or any where 
else before that I remember,” (so that he must be an 
obscure man as well as a dull one,) “ nor can I con- 
ceive why the princess thought of inviting him. She 
must have some reasons ; such as making him useful ; 
for he is neither ornamental nor agreeable.” Now, it 
is so universally known that Lord King was one of the 
most distinguished men of his age, and not more for 
knowledge and great talents than for the powers of con- 
vers'ation which made his society singularly delightful, 
that the reader of this passage is lost in amazement — 
tBe'mWe so, that he who is represented as not orna- 
mental, was about the most handsome person of the 
day, as any painter could have informed this silly writer. 
But what follows is perfect. She represents herself as 
affected bjr the conversation taking turn, “ of quizzing 
Mr. Wilberforce and so little did she know the tone 
of the society she was admitted to, that she was not 
aware of Mr. Wilberforce being the intimate friend and 
object of veneration of several of the company who in- 
dulged in this harmless pleasantry, as they were wont, 
from time to time, mei^ely to plague Mr. Brougham, 
whose more intimate friendship with that great man 
used to call forth these sallies of mere good-humour from 
men, all of whom w^ere as incapable of really laughing 
at, or underrating Mr. Wilberforce, as this dull author 
was of comprehending the tone of those she was per- 
mitted now and then- to see. 

If her ignorance of men and things in English society 
leads her into such mistakes, but never, be it observed, 
into gpad*nit4ured or charitable ones, we may well ex- 
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pect that when the scene of her remarks is laid abroad, 
the page will be studded, at least as thick, with blunders, 
^mong them, we hope, may be placed the story (vol.ii. p. 
95)of a duchess being for some time the favouriteof a cer- 
tain prince, she being, what this writer probably knew not 
the aunt of that serene personage. But not content with 
incest, she must needs charge the lady with the profli- 
gacy of having admitted her coachman to her favours, 
in the same breath. In one single instance we retract 
or qualify our assertion, that all her misapprehensions 
are unfavourable to their objects. Speaking of Lord 
Glenbervie, whose great merits we do not at all deny, 
though they certainly were of another cast, she says, 
he was “ famous, when at the bar, for being so very pro- 
found a lawyer that he was termed the very dungeon 
of law.” • 

It may possibly prove a farther qualification to what 
we have more than once observed of the uniform ma- 
lignity displayed towards the princess, if we add that 
the proceedings, in 1820, on the bill of pains and penal- 
ties, seem to have animated this author with a^mo^ 
mentary enthusiasm in favour of her kind benefactress? 
But it is under the guidance of so very weak a head, 
that it can lend very little help to its object. Witness the 
indignation which she expresses (vol. ii. p. 397J against 
the queen’s counsel for not “ hurling their briqfs at the wig 
of the Lord Chancellor,” and at which, and at their going 
on with the evidence, to prove her majesty’s innocence, 
instead of picking a quarrel with the House of Lords, 
by “ dashing the powder *out of the lion-visaged, mane- 
like upper work of Eldon,” she says* her heart swelled 
in her bosom to the size of thrice their hearts !” 

The reader of this article is already aware that the 
authoress of the book has thrown open her letter-box 
to the publisher, and he seems to have ransacked it with 
the mere purpose of garnishing its pages with distin- 
guished names, and without the least regard to the pro- 
priety of printing any given production, or indeed to its 
contents possessing the smallest portion of interest. 
There are several letters given of the Princess of Wales, 
’which contain absolutely nothing that any human being 
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I3b 

can find the least entertainment in reading. Can any 
thing be more like a trick than advertising a book as 
containing original letters of Queen Caroline, 'when 
again and again all that you find to read is only such 
matter as the following, about equal in interest, and 
as well deserving to be prirfled as cards of invitatbn 
to dinner? 

** I am on the eve of sailing, which will be to-mor- 
row evening, as the wind is favourable, in the Jason 
frigate. Another brig is to carry' all our luggage, bag- 
gage, and carriages. Captain King represents Jason 
himself*. If the present wdnd is favourable to land at 
(illegible) continues, we shall arrive by the 12th of 
August; by the 15ih I hope to be at Brunswick©. I 
int^d only to remain in my native country ten or fifteen 
days, after which I shall set out immediately for Swit- 
zerland, in the beginning of September. My intention 
still is to remain at Naples for the winter, but in case 
disturbances should commence there against Murat, of 
course I should prefer to be the winter at Rome or Flo- 
rence — but we must not anticipate misfortunes before 
they really arrive, for which reason, I trust for the best, 
to be able to be at Naples,” &c. &c. 

But the like objection cannot certainly be made to 
the publication of Sir W. Gell’s letters, though any 
thing more reprehensible than giving to the world such 
effusions of good-humoured nonsense, can hardly be 
imagined. The mere keeping*them, and exposing them 
to the risk of seeing the light, is bad enough ; and tends 
to break ujr all social intercourse, by destroying its 
whole security; but the deliberate act of selling them 
for money, in order that the public may be admitted to 
see what the writer assuredly wrote and sent in the 
perfect certainty of its being instantly destroyed— -at all 
events of no eyes but hers he was addressing ever see- 
ing one line — is an offence of a flagrant character. We 
subjoin two of these letters, the oddity of which shows 
they came from a humorist; though he wa-s ctlso a man 
of rare talents and endowments. It may be presumed 
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that Mr. and Mrs. Thompson mean the regent and 
princess; and of course Thompson House is Carlton 
Palace. 

“ As to favour with both Mr. Thompson and Mrs. 
Thompson, that is out of tlie question. I was drubbed 
for executing my commissions in the aphrodisiac way, 
in such style ; but you are not to suppose that crowned 
heads arc capable of distinguishing such superabundant 
talents. On the contrary, my constituents see my me- 
rits, and the university confers the horrors — I mean 
honours ; for they will not let princes do any thing of 
the kind in mere gaiety of heart, but all is done through 
the ministry. Kcpple Craven returns in the first week 
of June; Mrs. P. is going to Worthing to see Lady 
C. Campbell, and so is Mr. Knutson, or Canuteson, to 
prevent the sea from flowing, as his ancestor, Canute 
the Great did. 

As to Mrs. D , you know, when you are gone 

to France 1 shall have a fine opportunity of retorfing 
ail your malice and your sallies, and I can trust to the 
lady in question. I seemed banished from Thompson 
House, but she has a triumph at Boodles^s, ten to one. 
The balls at White’s and Co., seem in a languishing 
stale, but London is furiously full of parties and sup- 
pers. Only to give you an idea of what 1 'ySs engaged 
to go to last night ; — Dinner, Mrs. Lock, 2000 virgins; 
Lady Douglass, music ; Mrs. Davenport, christening ; 
Devenshire House, supper; Lady Salisbury’s. I do not 
pretend to send you any •thing entertaining, as we write 
on business. Being, 

“ My dear , 

“ Your affectionate grandmother, 

“ John Julius Angerstein.” 

“ Mrs. Thompson had an idea of hiring Lady Ox- 
ford’s house, next door, and persuading Lady C. Camp- 
bell to come and occupy it. I wish her royal highness 
would try and make Ma Tante Aurore accept this invi- 
tation ; it would do very well, if the said Oxfords quitted 
*it. The Oxfords say.that they can live perfectly well 
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for 3000 a-year, provided they have only what is neces- 
sary ; but a carriage is included in the said necessaries, 
and a tutor for the ugly boy, and a doctor for the 
nj^ughty girls; besides all the furniture they spoil or 
destroy, which cannot be trifling ; and four thousand 
dresses, with gold embroidery for the little Alfred ; and 
last, but not least, many dogs who have neither left one 
corner of the carpet nor a single silk chair, without 
holes. 

Inspired by these awful reflections, my paper seems 
to be finished. I see, every day and every hour, more 
reasons why people should never marry, and why I 
shall never be in love with a lady of fashion. 1 sec 
sighs and tears lavished on one, and as quickly bursting 
and dropping from another. No; in spite of those 
smiles of Lady C. C. which might seduce one’s weak 
heart for a moment, I shall never be really in love with 
her. Tell her so, and that she may give way to all those 
elegant eflusions of sentimentality in her next letter, 
which so eminently distinguish her from the other inha- 
bitants of the civilized world, add, that my judgment 
will not be perverted by the state of my heart, which 
is adamant; and I shall be able to give her excellent 
counsel, w'here prudence, patience, chastity, tempe- 
rance, and the best of the virtues of northern climates, 
want of opportunity, and barren hills, are required. We 
except Lady Charlotte Lindsay daily. Love to Lord 
and liady Glenbervic. Oh! fy, Mr. Douglas! 

Your most affectionate aunt, 

“ Anne Taylor, 
AliaSy William Gell.” 

Having extracted these specimens of his epistolary 
style, it is fit we add that Sir William Cell was one of the 
most accomplished scholars, most learned antiquaries, 
and most agreeable companions of his day. Few ever 
added more relish to the cup of society than was in- 
fused into the sw^eet potion by his varied acquirements, 
extensive knowledge of the world, familiarity vith the 
iMt soeiet}% experience of various countries, full ac- 
qaadi^Uuice with the manners of many men and many ‘ 
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cities,” — added to his quaint and original humour, and 
his constant good spirits, in spite of the most pa inful infirmi- 
ties. Nor these, high though they be, the only qualities 
which entitled him to a distinguished place in the mun- 
dane system of refined intercourse. His manly courage 
in facing the adversaries who would oppress his royal mis- 
tress, and crush all her adherents — his noble disregard 
of interest and all other sordid considerations — his con- 
stancy in maintaining a serene front amidst the frowns 
of fate as well as of power — his gaiety, even to buoy- 
ancy of spirits, whilst a martyr to the hereditary gout 
that prematurely shortened, after embittering, his life — 
present a character well fitted to win the admiration of 
the philosopher, as well as the esteem of all just men. 
His truly classical w'orks have attracted the well-de- 
served esteem of the learned world; his loss, first to 
the society of his country, when his crippled stale 
obliged him to seek relief in the delightful climate of 
Italy, then to the world, when he sank into the grave 
with a spirit unsubdued and nerves unshaken, have left 
a blank in the polished circles of Europe, not easily to 
be filled up. * • 

While we perform the grateful task of strewing 
flowers over his classical grave, another lies near, as we 
are reminded by these volumes — a grave destined to 
receive still higher attainments, and to close •over far 
more brilliant prospects. The late Lord Dfidley, belter 
known for the greater part of the present century as 
John William Ward, was certainly one of the most 
remarkable men that have appeared in ^his country; 
and when the adventitious gifts which fortune bestowed 
on him, in union with extraordinary endowments of 
mind, are regarded, we may well affirm that a more 
cruel fate has hardly ever blighted such singular expec- 
tations as the world had a good right to indulge in him. 
Born to an immense and unencumbered fortune, with 
none of the trammels which a numerous body of rela- 
tions too often impose, as more than a counterpoise for 
any power and influence that such a connexion is cal- 
culated to confer, this eminent person entered public life 
*with the most perfect independence^ that ever rising 
VOL. I. — 12 
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statesman enjoyed. But nature has been still more 
lavish of his gifts than fortune. He possessed one of 
the most acute and vigorous understandings that any 
man ever was armed with. His quickness was not 
accompanied with the least temerity ; on the contrary, 
he was as sure as the slowest of mankind. His wit 
was of the brightest order, combining with the liveliest 
perception of remote resemblances, and mere distinc- 
tions — the peculiar attribute of wit properly so called — 
all that nice relish of the ludicrous, especially in cha*- 
racter, out of which perfect humour is engendered. His 
powers of reasoning, though never cultivated in the 
walks of the strictest sciences, were admirable ; and the 
tuition of Dugal Stewart had well supplied the defects 
of an Oxford education in all that concerned metaphy* 
sicJal lore. To a prodigious memory he added a lively 
imagination, even in matters unconnected with the mer- 
riment of humour, or the playfulness of wit. And it 
was none of the least enviable of his great qualities that, 
in 'union with all those endowments, and in spile of that 
fortune and station usually so inimical of laborious pur- 
sdits, he possessed the faculty of intense application ; 
passing his life by preference in study, and having ac- 
quired the habits of unremitting intellectual labour as 
completely as if he had been born a poor man, by ne- 
cessity became a student, gifted with a slow understand- 
ing, and at once devoid of fancy and of acuteness. 

This distinguished man had early become a consum- 
mate classical scholar. The taste which habitually 
evolving the remains of ancient genius had refined to 
the most exquisite pitch, and even rendered so fastidious 
as to impede his own exertions, was subsequently 
enlarged and variegated by his marvellous facility of 
acquiring modern language. Nor was there a greater 
writer from Homer to Dante, and from Dante to Byron, 
with whose productions he was not perfectly familiar. 
His acquaintance with the records of history, and with 
the principles of political as well as moral and meta- 
physical science, was extensive and profound. *‘Est 
et scientia comprehendenda rerum pjurimarum, 
^ua verborum volubititaB inanis atque irridenda est; 
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ei ipsa oratio conformanda non solum electione, sed 
etiam constructione verborum; et omnes animorum 
motus, quos hominum generi rerum natura tribuit, peni- 
tus pernoscendi, quod omnis vis ratioque dicendi, en 
eorum, qui audiunt, mentibus, aut sedandis, aut cxcitan- 
dis expromenda est. Aecedat eodem oportet lepos 
quidam, facctiacjque ct eruditio libcro digna, celeritasque 
et brevitas et respondendi, et lacessendi, subtili venus- 
tate atque urban! tale conjuncta. Tenenda pra3terca csl 
omnis antiquilas, excmplorumque vis — (Cic. De Or. 
Lib. 1.) 

All this was well known when he entered into public 
life, and vast expectations were raised of his success. 
Nor can it be said with any truth that these were dis- 
appointed. For though he made no progress, during 
the first two sessions of his sitting in parliament, while 
he joined Mr. Pitt, who estimated him at the highest 
rate, and Mr. Canning, whom he long after joined, 
having quilted him for a season; yet having been one 
of those most conscientious and honourable Pittites Who 
adhered with Lord Grenville to Mr. Fox, after Mr. 
Pitt had been, unhappily for his fame and for his hap- 
piness, induced to break up the coalition in 1804, and 
take office alone, Mr. Ward, in the short session of 
1807, before the dissolution, distinguished himself above 
all competitors, by a most able and eloqueiit advocacy 
of the slave trade abolition ; in him rendered the more 
valuable and more meritorious, by the fact, that he was 
heir to ample West Indian possessions. In 1808, and 
still more in 1810, when the Walcheren expedition was 
brought into discussion at the coiTjmencement of the 
session, he delivered some of the most splendid orations 
which have been heard in parliament ; whether we re- 
gard the closeness of their reasoning, the force of their 
sarcasm, or the inimitable beauty of their composition. 
His health in some of the following years was so much 
broken, that be rarely took part in debate ; but he re- 
turned to public life, in the high station of secretary for 
foreign affairs, when Mr. Canning's administration was 
formed in J 827; and continued in that great and diffi- 
•cult office’ until the secession of the Canning, party at 
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Whitsuntide of the following year. Steady to the prin- 
ciples of his leader, he offered the most uncompro- 
mising resistance to all parliamentary reform ; attacked 
with extraordinary vehemence and the most distin- 
guished ability, the bill of 1831 ; and alone, or almost 
alone of his parly, held by it^ peculiar creed, when. hap- 
pily for the country, as we think. Lords Melbourne, 
Palmerston, and Gleneig had joined with “ the brave 
Gyas and the brave Cloanthus,” in deserting their 
colours, and ranging themselves under the banners of 
reform. 

To say that Mr. Ward failed in answering the large 
expectations formed of him by all parties, is, therefore, 
a very great mistake. His capacity and his acquire- 
ments were fully developed, and bore him both to high 
honours, to great fame, and to exalted station. But he 
had an over-sensitiveness, an exquisitely fastidious taste, 
a nervous temperament wdiich was, perhaps, never un- 
combined with physical constitution, and ended in the 
most melancholy mental as w'cll as bodily disease. 
Unsteadiness of purpose, therefore — unwillingness to 
risk, and reluctance to exert — incapacity to make up his 
mind either as to the measures of others, or his own con- 
duct — greatly chequered his existence as a public man 
during the latter years of his brilliant, but unhappy life. 
At length, ^hat seemed only to have been a morbid 
affection of the will, extended itself to the understand- 
ing, and laid waste one of the most acute, subtle, pow- 
erful, intellects ever bestowed upon man. A cloud over- 
spread his whole mind; he ceased utterly out of 
society ; he, who was among its most brilliant orna- 
ments, could no more be admitted to its intercourse ; he, 
whose faculties of every kind and in the most extraor- 
dinary combination, hardly had known an equal, was 
reduced to the darkness of entire aberration of intellect ; 
and fate, untimely and relentless, more, far more, than 
counterbalanced all the singular gifts with which nature 
and fortune had striven together in order to enrich him, 
and left us all the melancholy reflection, bow little 
those gifts avail here below ! — 
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“ Manibus* data lilia plenis : 

Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltern adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere." A3n, Lib. vi. 884. 

From these lofty, though mournful contemplations, 
we must once more descePid to the mean level of the 
book before us. That this writer is of the class to 
which the notorious Mary Ann Clarke belonged, as far 
as regards the revelations of private anecdote, and 
making money of her own journals and other people’s 
letters, we have already suggested. But it appears, 
too, which might not have been so readily expected, 
that she has cultivated her sister-artist’s acquaintance. 
Her object in doing so, is unfolded by herself. It 
was in the way of business — of their common trade — 
as one dealer in the foul wares of improper books* or 
prints may communicate with another in the farther- 
ance of their forbidden traffic. She has occasion to 
cite Mary Ann Clarke as her authority for a scanda- 
lous anecdote, respecting the royal family, and she adds, 
** You know how I wheedled her to show me the notes 
she had prepared for her own memoirs.”* We ask 
what she would have said of any of those exalted per- 
sons whom she slandered in each page of her work, 
had they been guilty of associating with an infamous 
woman like this, and for so sordid a purpose? * 

One other anecdote recorded by herself, — one more 
trait of her sketched by her own hand, and we have 
done. “The princess,” (says she, Vol. II. 198,) ‘'has 
heaped benefits on Lady C. Campbell, and sent her a 
thousand ducats in hard cash as sor^n as she arrived,” 
(at Genoa.) How does she requite this kindr>ess ? How 
relieve herself from this loan of gratitude, for the benefit 
so heaped upon her? By this abominable publication! 
Is she callous and insensible to the cruelty and the 
ingratitude she is thus committing ? No such thing. 
She can feel it criminal to write down the anecdotes 
which no eye but her own can ever see. “ Writing 

* The Italics are the writer's own, to call our attention to her cun- 
hing tricks. 


12 * 
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these notes, though they are never to meet any eye 
but my own, seems to me unamiable: for I am more 
than overwhelmed with kindness.” Where, then, were 
the feelings thus roused by the mere scratching of the 
solitary pen, when the machinery of the printing press 
was, by her own mercenary hand made to play, and the 
recorded scandal to resound through all the newspapers 
and in all the circulating libraries of the empire? Verily, 
she has pronounced with her own mouth her own con- 
demnation, and under this sentence we leave her.* 


NOTE. 

[Edinburgh ReWew, July 1638.] 

We have received from Lord Stourton a Letter re- 
specting our notice, in the above article, of Mrs. Fitzher- 
beh’s marriage; and we have much pleasure in laying 
before our readers a communication so creditable to the 
feelings of the noble writer. 

“ To the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

“ SiE,^ — A mistatement, no doubt unintentional, of the 
circumslanifees attending the marriage of Mrs. Fitzher- 

^ We are aware that we have, in this long paper, confined our at- 
tention entirely to the general subject of the abuses of the press, and 
the characters df statesmen and princes now no more. We have pur- 
posely kept ourselves \^thin those comparatively narrow limits, and 
we think our, reasons justify this course., As to the press, we felt it 
sufficient for one occasion, to open the general subject, and reserve for 
a future discussion, those most important details with which we are 
enabled to illustrate our positions, and which we shall hereaAer lay at 
large before the reader. As to the historical portion of this urticlc, we 
felt it a safer course, and one that exposed us both to fewer temptations 
and less misconstruction, to avoid sketching the characters, or com- 
menting on the conduct of living statesmen and living monarchs. 
But we desire it to be distinctly understood, that we have so abstained, 
without entertaining the least doubt, that the public conduct and pub- 
lic character of living men and women, too, in high station, falls within 
the legitimate scope of our duly. Our next article of this kind, will 
comprehend the other great characters of the past age. * 
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bert, in one of your late* Articles, being liable to a con- 
struction, in the views of members of her religious com- 
munion, injurious to her reputation, you will, I am sure, 
readily oblige me by inserting in your next number the 
following more accurate statement, for the fidelity of 
whicli I pledge my honour. 

“ The marriage ceremony was performed, not out of 
this kingdom^ as you have stated, but in her own draw- 
ing-room, in her house in town, in the presence of an 
officiating Protestant clergyman, and of two of her own 
nearest relatives. All the parties being now deceased, 
to ordinary readers this discrepancy will appear of little 
moment; as the ceremony, wherever it was performed, 
could confer no legal rights ; and no issue followed this 
union. But when I inform you, that in the one case, — 
that stated in your Article, it would have been an invalid 
marriage as affecting the conscience of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert in the sight of her own church ; and that in the 
other casej it formed a conscientious connexion in the 
opinion of such portions of Christendom as hold comfnu- 
nion with the See of Romo, I am confident you will per- 
mit this statement, under my name and responsiUiHty, 
to appear in your Journal. I shall, moreover, add — that 
the conscientious validity of the contract depended upon 
the fact, that the discipline of the Council of Trent as to 
marriage has never been received in this ccJdnlry. I 
owe this plain counter-statement to the memory of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, in order that aspersions which, from pecu- 
liar circumstances she was herself unable to rebut when 
living, should not be inscTribed without contradiction on 
her tomb. That I have not officioj^sly imposed on my- 
self an unnecessary duty in endeavouring <o protect the 
fame of this virtuous and distinguished lady, or am about 
to mislead by erroneous facts, I must appeal to the fol- 
lowing extract from one of Mrs. FitzherberPis letters to 
myself, which closely followed certain confidential com- 
munications, on which 1 rely for the perfect accuracy of 
my information on this delicate subject. 

« < My dear Lord Stourton, 

* I trust whenever it pleases God to remove me from 
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this world, my conduct and character, in your hands, 
will not disgrace my family or my friends. Paris, Dec. 
7, 1833.’” 

I remain, Sir, 

“ Your obedient humble servant, 

“ Stourtqn.” 

‘‘ Mansfield Street SOth June, 1838.” 


In complying with Mr. Perceval’s request to reprint 
the following Letter, which has already appeared in 
some of the newspapers, we must accompany it witli 
one or two observations, 

Mr. Perceval cannot possibly be acquainted with all 
the circumstances of the case, which his very natural 
and commendable filial affection has induced him to dis- 
cuss. The statement given in our last number was the 
topic of constant and uncontradicted comment during 
his respected father’s life — certainly ever since the dis- 
closcpres of Spring, 1813. If the Book, as intended to be 
published by Lord Eldon and him, had a bookseller’s, 
and especially a prinler’s name to it, the statement is 
incorrect, how' often soever it may have been repeated ; 
but wc must remind our correspondent, that no kind of 
contradiction wdll be given to the statement by merely 
producing a Book long since prepared for the press, 
with both publisher’s and printer’s names. Let him 
produce what^ his father and Lord Eldon intended to 
circulate in 1806 and 1807, and let us see whose names 
were upon th^t. ^ 

The assertion that the Book ** was simply and solely 
a collection of authentic documents,” would astonish us 
if it did not prove that Mr. Perceval cannot have seen 
the Book. We have seen it — so have very many others ; 
and it contained, among.st other matter, an elaborate 
and vehement defence of the princess; a laboured com- 
mentary on the evidence; and the most unsparing re- 
rparfcs upon her royal highness’s persecutors. 
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To the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

St. Leonard's an Sea, May 8, 1838. 

Sir — I have been requested by my eldest brother to 
transmit to you the annexed copy of a Letter, addressed 
by him to the Morning Pdst, of which he had not time 
himself to make and forw'ard a copy to you, being on 
the point of going abroad when the Article to which it 
relates was shown him. 

“ He desired me to state that he would have preferred 
to address it to yourself in the first instance, had it been 
possible to allow a mistatement so injurious to the cha- 
racter of the late Mr. Perceval to remain uncontra- 
dicted for so long a period as the nature of your publi- 
cation would render inevitable and also to express his 
confidence that you will sec that it is every way incum- 
bent upon you to insert the lietter in your next Number. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient humble servant', 

^‘Duplex M, Peiweval.'^ 


“ To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

“ St. Leonard's, May 5^ 

Sir — I have just been shown an Article in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, which ccyitains state- 
ments concerning the printing, in 1807, by the late Lord 
Eldon and the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, of 
that wliich commonly has been called ‘The Book,' 

. which are so untrue, and* so dishonouring to my father's 
character, that 1 feel it my duty to nequest you to do me 
the favour to insert this letter in your papef. 

“ The most material of the statements I refer to are 
as follow's: 

“ 1st. That Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval ‘entered 
into a conspiracy to evade and break the laws,’ and es- 
pecially an act passed by themselves, ‘ to prohibit, under 
severe penalties, any one from printing any thing what- 
ever, without appending to it his name and place of 
abode,' by. secretly printing a libellous work. 

“ 2d. That all this was done by them for the pur- 
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pose of hlaekening the character of the heir-apparent to 
the throne. 

** 3d. That the * libels,’ thus * secretly printed against 
him,’ were *too outrageous to find a publisher J* 

The Book in question was simply and solely a col- 
lection of authentic documen1:s, comprising, and entitled 
^ The Proceedings and Correspondence upon the subject 
of the Inquiry into the Conduct of Her Royal Highness, 
the Princess of Wales.’ That inquiry had been a secret 
one. The result was a Report from the commissioners, 
declaring the entire failure of the charge against her 
royal highness. The princess, was not, however, re- 
ceived at court. The inference was, that her exclusion 
was justified by what had come to light. One painful 
but sole resource remained for her. She was advised, 
and she authorized her advisers, to print the whole of 
the accusations against her, and her defence; and she 
notified to the king (George the Third) and to his minis- 
ters, that, unless within a given period she was again 
received at court as heretofore, she should be compelled, 
however reluctantly, to publish the whole proceedings. 
Abdut this time the whig ministry went out of office, 
and their successors advised his majesty to grant imme- 
diately the requests which her legal advisers had coun- 
selled her to make. Accordingly, she was both re- 
ceived at court and visited by the king, and apartments 
were assigned to her in Kensington Palace ; and as the 
object had been attained which alone could justify such 
a publication, ‘ The Book’ was most properly and care- 
fully suppressed. 

“ Such is the true and simple history of ‘ The Book.’ 
It was printed for avowed publication by her royal high- 
ness, if necessary ; it was printed privately, that it might 
not escape into circulation unless that necessity should 
arise. 

‘‘ But it is utterly untrue that the printer’s name and 
jdace of abode were not appended to it. It is utterly 
untrue that it could find no publisher. The names and 
pl^es of abode of the printer and of two publishers ap« 
pear on the title-page. 

« It is equally untrue that it libels the Prince of Wales: 
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or was printed ‘ for the purpose of blackening his cha- 
racter/ The purpose for which it was printed has been 
already stated ; and there is not one attempt at recrimi- 
nation or slander against her royal husband from begin- 
ning to end of the princess’s defence. 

“ Renewing my request that you would do me the fa- 
vour of inserting this letter in your paper.” 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

“ Spencer Perceval.” 
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QUEEN’S LETTER TO THE KING. 


Sir, 

After the unparalleled and unprovoked persecution, 
which, during a series of years, has been carried on 
against me under the name and authority of your ma- 
jesty — and which persecution, instead of being mollified 
by time, time has rendered only more and more malig- 
nant and unrelenting — it is not without a great sacrifice 
of private feeling that I now, even in the way of remon- 
strance, bring myself to address this letter to your ma- 
jesty. But, bearing in mind that royalty rests on the 
basis of public good; that to this paramount considera- 
tion all others ought to submit ; and aware of the con- 
sequences that may result from the present unconstitu- 
tional, illegal, and hitherto unheard-of proceedings; — 
with a mi^ thus impressed, I cannot refrain from lay- 
ing my grievous wrongs once more before your majesty, 
in the hope that the justice which your majesty may, by 
evil-minded counsellors, be still disposed to refuse to the 
claims of a •dutiful, faithful, and injured wife, you may 
be induced to yield to considerations connected with 
the honour "and dignity of your crown, the stability of 
your throne, the tranquillity of your dominions, the hap- 
piness and safety of your just and loyal people, whose 
generous hearts revolt at oppression and cruelty, and 
especially when perpetrated by a perversion and a 
naockery of the laws. • 

A sense of what is due to my character and sex, for- 
bids me to refer minutely to the real causes of our do- 
mestic separation, or to the numerous and unmerited 
insults offered me previously to that period; but leaving 
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to your majesty to reconcile with the marriage-vow the 
act of driving, by such means, a wife from beneath 
your roof, with an infant in her arms, your majesty will 
permit me to remind you, that that act was entirely 
your own ; that the separation, so far from being sought 
for by me, was a sentence pronounced upon me, with- 
out any cause assigned, other than that of your own 
inclinaiions, which, as your majesty was pleased to 
allege, were not under your control. 

Not to have felt, with regard to myself, chagrin at 
this decision of your majesty, would have argued great 
insensibility to the obligations of decorum ; not to have 
dropped a tear in the face of that beloved child, whose 
future sorrows were then but too easy to forcst^e, would 
have marked me as unworthy the name of mother; but, 
not to have submitted to it without repining, would have 
indicated a consciousness of demerit, or a want of those 
feelings which belong to alfronted and insulted female 
lionour. 

“ The “ tranquil and comfortable society ” tendered 
to me by your majesty, formed, in my mind, but a jjoor 
compensation for the grief occasioned by considertng 
the w^ound given to public morals in the fatal example 
produced by the indulgence of your majesty’s inclina- 
tions ; more especially when I contemplated the disap- 
pointment of the nation, who had so munificently pro- 
vided for our union, who had fondly cherished such 
})lcasing hopes of happiness arising from that union, and 
who had hailed it with such affectionate and rapturous 
joy. - 

But, alas! even tranquillity an(| comfort were too 
much for me to enjoy. From the very •threshold of 
your majesty’s mansion, the mother of your child- was 
pursued by spies, conspirators, and traitors, employed, 
encouraged, and rewarded, to lay snares for the feet, 
and to plot against the reputation and life, of her whom 
your majesty had so recently smd so solemnly vowed to 
honour, to love, and to cherish. 

In withdrawing from the embraces of mv parents, in 
giving my hand to the son of George the Third, and the 
• VOL. I.— 13 
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heir-apparent to the British throne, nothing less than a 
voice from Heaven would have made me fear injustice 
or wrong of any kind. What, then, was my astonish- 
ment at finding, that treasons against me had been car- 
ried on and matured, perjuries against me had been 
methodized and embodied, secret tribunal had been 
held, a trial of my actions had taken place, and a deci- 
sion had been made upon those actions, without my 
having been informed of the nature of the charge, or of 
the names of the witnesses; and what words can express 
the feelings excited by the fact,' that this proceeding 
was founded on a request made, and on evidence fur- 
nished, by order of the father of my child, and my 
natural as well as legal guardian and protector? 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprecedented conduct 
of that tribunal — conduct which has since undergone, 
even in parliament, severe and unanswered animadver- 
sions, and which has been also censured in minutes of 
the privy council — notwithstanding the secrecy of the 
proceedings of this tribunal — notwithstanding the strong 
temptation to the giving of false evidence against me 
before it — notwithstanding that there was no opportu- 
nity afforded me of rebutting that evidence — notwith- 
standing all these circumstances, so decidedly favoura- 
ble to my enemies — even this secret tribunal acquitted 
me of alh crime, and thereby pronounced my principal 
accusers to" have been guilty of the grossest perjury. 
But it was now (after the trial was over) discovered, 
that the nature of the tribunal was such as to render 
false swearing before it not legMy criminal! And thus, 
at the suggestion and request of your majesty, had been 
created, to take cognizance of and try my conduct, a 
tribunal competent to administer oaths, competent to 
examine witnesses on oath, competent to try, compe- 
tent to acquit or condemn, and competent, moreover, 
to screen those who had sworn falsely against me from 
suffering the pains and j^nalties which the law awards 
to wilful and corrupt per^ry. Great as my indignation 
naturally must have been at this shameful evasion of 
law and justice, that indignation was lost in pity for him 
who could lower his princely plumes to the dust by 
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giving his countenance and favour to the most conspi- 
cuous of those abandoned and.notorious perjurers. 

Still there was one whose upright mind nothing could 
warp, in whose breast injustice never found a place, 
whose hand was always ready to raise the unfortunate, 
and to rescue the oppressed. While that good and 
gracious father and sovereign remained in the exercise 
of his royal functions, his unoffending daughter-in-law 
had nothing to fear. As long as the protecting hand 
of your late ever-bcloved and ever-lamented father was 
held over me, I was safe. But the melancholy event 
which deprived the nation of the active exertions of its 
virtuous king, bereft me of friend and protector, and of 
all hope of future tranquillity and safety. To calumniate 
your innocent wife was now the shortest road to royal 
favour; and to betray her was to lay the sure fouhda- 
lion of boundless riches and titles of honour. Before 
claims like these, talent, virtue, long services, your own 
personal friendships, your royal engagements, promises, 
and pledges, written as well as verbal, melted into’ air. 
Your cabinet was founded on this basis. You took to 
your councils, men, of whose persons, as well as whose 
principles, you had invariably expressed the strongest 
dislike. The interest of the nation, and even your own 
feelings, in all other respects, were sacrificed to the 
gratification of your desire to aggravate rpy Sufferings, 
and ensure my humiliation. You took to your councils 
and your bosom men whom you hated, whose abandon- 
ment of, and whose readiness to sacrifice me were their 
only merits, and whoso power has been -exercised in a 
manner, and has been attended* with consequences, 
worthy of its origin. From this unprincipled and 
unnatural union have sprung the manifold evils which 
this nation has now to endure, and which present a 
mass of misery and of degradation, accompanied with 
acts of tyranny and cruelty, rather than have seen which 
inflicted on his industrious, faithful, and brave people, 
your royal father would have perished at the head of that 
people, 

When, to oaluminatc, revile, and betray me, became 
the sure path to honour and riches, it would have been 
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strange indeed if caluminators, revilers, and traitors, 
had not abounded. Your court became much less a 
scene of polished manners and refined intercourse than 
of low intrigue and scurrility. Spies, Bacchanalian 
tale-bearers, and foul conspirators, swarmed in those 
places which had before hcca the resort of sobriety, 
virtue, and honour. To enumerate all the various 
privations and mortifications which I had to endure — 
all the insults that were wantonly heaped upon me, 
from the day of your elevation to the regency to that 
of my departure for the continent — would be to describe 
every species of personal ofience that can be offered to, 
and every pain short of bodily violence that can be 
inflicted on any human being Bereft of parent, brother, 
and father-in-law, and my husband for my deadliest foe; 
seeing those who have promised me support, bought by 
rewards to be amongst my enemies; restrained from 
accusing my foes in tlie face of the world, out of regard 
for the character of the father of my child, and from a 
desire to prevent her happiness from being disturbed ; 
shunned from motives of selfishness by those who were 
my natural associates ; living in obscurity, while I ought 
to have been the centre of all that was splendid ; thus 
humbled, I had one consolation left — the love of my 
dear and only child. To permit me to enjoy this was 
too great anjndulgence. To see my daughter; to fold 
her in my arms; to mingle my tears with hers; to 
receive her cheering caresses, and to hear from her lips 
assurances of never-ceasing love ; — thus to be comforted, 
consoled, upheld, and blessed, wms too much to be 
allowed me. Even .on the slave mart, the cries of “ Oh ! 
my mother, i^ny mother ! Oh ! my child, my child !” 
have prevented a separation of the victims of avarice. 
But your advisers, more inhuman than the slave-dealers, 
remorselessly tore the mother from the child. 

Thus bereft of the society of my child, or reduced to 
the necessity of imbittering her life by struggles to pre- 
serve that society, I resolved on a temporary absence, 
in the hope that time might restore me to her in happier 
days. Those days, alas 1 were never to C 9 me. To 
mothers— and those mothers who have been suddenly 
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bereft of the best and most affectionate and only daugh- 
ters — it belongs to estimate -my sufferings and my 
wrongs. Such mothers will judge of my affliction upon 
hearing of the death of my child, and upon my calling 
to recollection the last look, the last words, and all the 
affecting circumstances of our separation. Such mo- 
thers will see the depth of my sorrows. Every being 
with a heart of humanity in its bosom, will drop a tear 
in sympathy with me. And will not the world, then, 
learn with indignation, that this event, calculated to 
soften the hardest heart, was the signal for new con- 
spiracies, and indefatigable efforts for the destruction of 
this afflicted mother ? Your majesty had torn my child 
from me ; you had deprived me of the power of being 
at hand to succour her ; you had taken from me the 
possibility of hearing of her last prayers for her mother ; 
you saw me bereft, forlorn, and broken-hearted; and 
this was the moment you chose for redoubling your 
persecutions. 

Let the world pass its judgment on the constituting 
of a commission, in a foreign country, consistii^ of 
inquisitors, spies, and informers, to discover, collect, and 
arrange matters of accusation against your wife, with- 
out any complaint having been communicated to her ; 
let the world judge of the employment of ambassadors 
in such a business, and of the enlisting of fd^’eign courts 
in the enterprise : but on the measures which have been 
adopted to give final effect to these preliminary proceed- 
ings it is for me to speak; it is for me to remonstrate 
with your majesty; it is*for me to protest; it is for me 
to apprize you of my determinatioB. 

I have always demanded a fair trial. "This is what 
I now demand, and this is refused me. Instead of a 
fair trial, I am to be subjected to a sentence by the 
parliament, passed in the shape of a law. Against 
this I protest, and upon the following grounds : — 

The injustice of refusing me a clear and distinct charge, 
of refusing me the names of the witnesses, of refusing 
me the names of the places where the alleged acts have 
^been committed; these are sufficiently flaOTant and 
* revolting: but it is against the constitviion of the courf. 

13 * 
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itself ihtxi I particularly object, and that I must solemnly 
protest. 

Whatever may be the precedents as to bills of pains 
and penalties, none of them, except those relating to the 
Queen of Henry the Eighth, can apply here: for here 
your majesty is the 'plaintiff. Here it is intended by 
the bill to do you what you deem good, and to do me 
great harm. You are tliercforc a party, and the only 
complaining party. 

You have made your complaints to the House of 
Jjords. You have conveyed to this house written docu- 
ments sealed up. A secret committee of the house 
have examined these documents. They have reported 
that there are grounds of proceeding ; and then the 
house, merely upon that report, have brought forward a 
bill containing the most outrageous slanders on me, and 
sentencing me to divorce and degradation. 

The injustice of putting forth this bill to the world for 
six weeks before it is even proj)osed to afford me an 
opportunity of contradicting its allegations is too mani- 
fest not to have shocked the nation; and, indeed, the 
proceedings even thus far are sucli as to convince every 
one that no justice is intended me. But if none of these 
proceedings, if none of these clear indications of a 
determination to do me wrong had taken place, I should 
see, in the qonstitulion of the House of l^ords itself, a 
certainty that I could expect no justice at its hands. 

Your majesty’s ministers have adoised this prosecu- 
tion ; they are responsible for the advice they give ; they 
are liable to punishment if they fail to make good their 
charges; and not oqIv arc the part of my judges, but it 
is they who have brought in the bill; and it is too 
notorious that they have always a majority in the 
house; so that, without any other, here is ample proof 
that the house will decide in favour of the bill, and ol’ 
course, against me. 

But farther, there arc reasons for your ministers 
having a majority in this case, and which reasons do 
not apply to common cases. Your majesty is the plain- 
tiff; to you it belongs to appoint and to eleyate peers. 
Many of* the present peers have been raised to that* 
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dignity by yourself, and almost the whole can be, at 
your will and pleasure, farther elevated. The far 
greater part of the peers hold, by themselves and their 
families, offices, pensions, and other emoluments, solely 
at the will and pleasure of your majesty, and these, of 
course, your majesty can take away whenever you 
please. There arc more ilmn four -11/1/18 of the peers in 
this situation, and there are many of them who might 
thus be deprived of the far better part of their incomes. 

If, contrary to all expectation, there should be found 
in some peers, likely to amount to a majority, a disposi- 
tion to reject the bill, some of tliese peers may be ordered 
away to tlieir ships, regiments, governments, and other 
duties; and, which is an ecjually alarming power, new 
peers may be created for the purpose, and give their 
vote in the decision. That your majesty’s ministers 
would advise these measures, if found necessary to 
render their prosecution successful, there can be very 
little doubt; seeing that they have hitherto stooped, at 
nothing, however unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a court (/justice would be 
to caluminatc that sacred name; and for me to suppress 
an expression of my opinion on the subject, would be 
tacitly to lend myself to my own destruction, as well 
as to an imposition upon the nation and the wijrld. 

In the House of Commons I can discowir no better 
grounds of security. The power of your majesty’s 
ministers is the same in both houses; and your majesty 
is well acquainted with the fact, that a majority of this 
house is composed of persons placed in if by the peers 
and by your majesty’s treasury. • 

It really gives me pain to state these tHin^rs to your 
majesty; and, if it gives your majesty pain,! beg that 
it 'may be observed, and remembered, that the state- 
ment has been forced from me. I must either protest 
against this mode of trial, or by tacitly consenting to it, 
suffer my honour to be sacrificed. No innocence can 
secure the accused if the judges and jurors be chosen 
by the accuser ; and if I were tacitly to submit to a 
^tribunal of this description, I should be instrumental in 
* my own dishonour. 
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On these grounds I protest against this species of 
trial. I demand a trial in a court where the jurors are 
taken impartially from amongst the people, and where 
the proceedings are open and fair. Such a trial I court, 
and to no other will I willingly submit. If your majesty 
persevere in the present proceeding, I shall, even in the 
Houses of Parliament, face my accusers ; but I shall 
regard any decision they may make against me as not 
in the smallest degree reflecting on my honour, and I 
will not, except compelled by actual force, submit to 
any sentence which shall not be pronounced by a 
cotart of justice. 

I have now frankly laid before your majesty a state- 
ment of my wrongs, and a declaration of my views and 
intentions. You have cast upon me every slur to which 
the female character is liabk. Instead of loving, ho- 
nouring, and cherishing me, agreeably to your solemn 
vow, you have pursued me with hatred and scorn, and 
with all the means of destruction. You wrested from 
me my child, and with her my only comfort and conso- 
lation. You sent me sorrowing through the world, and 
even in my sorrows pursued me with unrelenting per- 
secution. Having left me nothing but my innocence, 
you would now, by a mockery of justice, deprive mo 
even of the reputation of possessing that. The poisoned 
bowl and i*he poinard arc means more manly than 
lerjured witnesses and partial tribunals ; and they are 
css cruel, inasmuch as life is less valuable than honour, 
f my life would have satisfied your majesty, you should 
lavc had it bn the sole condition of giving me a place 
in the same tomb with my child ; but since you would 
send me dishonoured to the grave, I will resist the 
attempt with all the means that it shall please God to 
give me. 

(Signed) CAROLINE, R. 
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The author of this well-meant and interesting pam- 
phlet, is one of the most able, as well as the most re- 
spectable persons, who have ever appeared at the court 
of this country. Although we may difter in opinion 
with him on general subjects, and although we cannot 
at all agree in the estimate which he has formed of 
those characters whom it is the object of his publication 
to defend against our strictures, we yet are bound to 
admit his claims to a respectful and even a favourable 
hearing, in defence of persons whom he enjoyed singu- 
lar opportunities of knowing, and to whose merits, after 
their death, he bears his disinterested testimony. 

We must begin by admitting, to a certain extent, the 
truth of an observation which closes his trajct, that the 
person who holds an office at court, or the confidential 
servant of a king or a prince, is not necessarily, as the 
common opinion goes, “ ^ sycophant, and habitually a 
flatterer, -or ready to do dirty work.’' ff any proof 
were wanting, that the general impt^ssion on this point 
is far too sweeping, it would only be necessary to name 
Sir Herbert Taylor, who, for above thirty years held 
the most important and confidential situation about court 
that any subject could fill ; and whose nature is as ut- 
terly incapable of sycophancy as it is of dishonesty — as 
far above deceiving a master as above maltreating an 

* Remarks on an article in the Edinburgh Review, No. 135, on the 
yinies of George the Third and George the Fourth. Bv Lieutenant. 
General, Sir Herbert I’aylor, G. C. B. 
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inferior; and one whom no prince would ever have 
seen again near his person, had he dared to propose to 
him the performance of any degrading office. We are 
very far from believing that all, or the greater number of 
men in those stations, resemble Sir Herbert in this par- 
ticular. We are satisfied that ilie inferior characters 
which generally surround thrones, seldom exhibit any 
independence of principle ; and not unfrequently lend 
themselves to the performance of unworthy tasks by 
mean compliances. The whole history of courts, the 
unvaried annals of royal and of ordinary human nature, 
bear testimony to the truth of our opinion. But that 
the rule is not universal, and that there are sometimes 
found splendid exceptions, we admit. Nay, we will go 
farther in agreeing with our author, and allow that 
rtiuch more truth is spoken privately at courts by 
dependants, even by the inferior order of dependants, 
than is generally supposed; probably much more than 
is pleasing to royal ears, and certainly much more than 
rdyal minds ever profit by. It has been our lot to know' 
instances of this fact, which left no room for doubting, 
that towards those exalted individuals the duty, — the 
painful and even perilous duty, of speaking the unpleasing 
truth, was discharged by persons who gained very little 
credit for so doing with the worla at large. It is also to 
be considered, that there oftentimes subsists a greater 
degree of tamiliarity between princes, and their imme- 
diate attendants, than between private individuals and 
their friends. This naturally leads to advice and hints 
and warniags rarely given’ by the most intimate of 
other men’s associates ; not to mention that the prince’s 
friend has# a direct interest in his master’s welfare, 
which a private gentleman’s comrade really cannot 
have. But then we must add, that the practice, if often 
repeated, has never failed, according to our observation, 
to beget an impatience and even dislike in the illustrious 
bosom ; consequently, the connexion either ceased in a 
short time, or was continued upon a “ reformed foot- 
ing ”~that is, upon greater caution and abstinence in 
l^^pring warning or advice. But we must, repeat, that 
we firmly believe the whole course of Sir Herbert 
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* Taylor’s exercise of such a delicate office, and such an 
important one as never before fell .into the hands of any 
courtier, was throughout marked by the most unsullied 
honour towards all parties with whom he came in con- 
tact — whether monarchs, or their families, or their min- 
isters, or private individuate. Nor have we any doubt 
whatever, that upon all occasions his best advice was 
. offered according to the dictates of a scrupulous con- 
science, and a judgment hardly to be surpassed in clear- 
ness and calmness, although certainly biassed by what 
we should call some very erroneous opinions — the result 
of early prejudices not yet thrown off. It is a very in- 
ferior praise to add, that in the exercise of a most diffi- 
cult and laborious duty he was one of the ablest, indeed, 
the most mastery men of business who ever filled anj 
public employment. Jn staling these things, we give tne 
result of a testimony, uniform and concurrent, borne to 
the merits of this distinguished individual, by all parties 
with whom he ever was brought in contact. 

We now proceed to this pamphlet, and we shall 
shortly state why we still differ with Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, on most of his points; but where we think he lias 
proved any thing favourable to the personages in ques- 
tion, we shall give him and them the full benefit of the 
proofs, by recording the facts in our own pages. The 
interests of truth and justice require this, and^wcfcannot 
possibly have any other to serve. 

It is highly characteristic of his manly and honest 
nature, that he begins with expressing those feelings of 
scorn and disgust with which he, as well as all other 
right thinking persons, were filled Ijy a perusal of the 
book that called forth our observations, and*gave occa- 
sion to our sketches of character. But enough of a work 
now, it is to be hoped, consigned to oblivion as well as 
contempt. Let us, before we proceed farther^ only pro- 
test against Sir Herbert Taylor’s assumption, that our 
portraitures were influenced by either “rancorous ” feel- 
ings of a personal kind, or motives of “ party hostility ” 
towards any of the royal persons of whom we were 
called to treat There really was not, nor could there 
be, the least intermixture of such sentimentsi Party 
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had nothing at all to do with the matter; the connexion 
of either George the father or George the son with 
party, is now only matter of history ; and they who sup- 
port the present ministry, arc supporting some of those 
who were the ministers of both princes, and others who 
were, at least, the son’s most cherished personal friends. 
We sought truth, and the truth only ; if we coloured 
highly, it was because the facts appeared to be dark- 
ened by deep shades ; if we spoke strongly, it was be- 
cause our indignation was roused ; if we still refuse to 
lower our tone of reprobation, it is because we think — 
calmly and deliberately think — that Sir Herbert Taylor 
has, after his well-meant attempt, left the case against 
them where he found it; and that he himself, if natural 
feelings of personal friendship did not blind him, would 
agree with us, in viewing their misdeeds as we formerly 
did, and as, at this hour, we still regard them. The 
word libel,” is repeatedly employed by our author, in 
referring to our pages — and about a word we will not 
quarrel. But let him be pleased to observe that, accor- 
ding to this phraseology, many pages in all histories 
must change their name ; that some sound and zealous 
royalist historians, not excepting Lord Clarendon, must 
change their names; and that in futurS we must quote 
the “ libels” and not the annals of Tacitus, or even the 
Decades of Livy. The pain which the historian may 
give to many friends, was never yet reckoned any rea- 
son either for not recording recent events, or for sup- 
pressing discreditable truths; and our author has not 
quite showi> his accustomed candour, when he passes 
over those passages in our pages which betokened a 
disposition no commend, where the truth allowed of 
praise, and even to soften the harsher features of cha- 
racter, by casting the blame rather upon the station 
than the man. His most cherished friend in the 
royal family, was the Duke of York. What writer on 
the liberal side of the question ever defended that amia- 
ble prince before ourselves? Sir Herbert Taylor should 
have re6ected on this, as well as other parts of our 
pag^, before he pronounced the whole a, libel, and 
“ eddts rancour to the violence of party animosity^ 
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To begin with George the Third . — Wc stated that 
his understanding was narrow and that no culture had 
enlarged it. Our author cannot deny the latter part of 
this proposition ; and he says that the king admitted and 
regretted his want of education. But he says that his 
majesty afterwards read the history of his own country, 
which w^e will venture to say, every prince knows al- 
most by heart; just as the most ignorant country gentle- 
men arc found to know the pedigrees of their own 
families and even of their neighbours ; he added to tliis, 
according to our author, the study of the laws and con- 
stitution of England; but as it was not till 1805, on his 
blindness, that their intercourse began, we may be 
allowed to doubt whether George III. knew mOre of 
those subjects tlian every king must, who attends to the 
business of his high office ; and there is no doubt that his 
attention to his own business was most unremitting. 
This ought to have been stated by us, if, indeed, wc did 
not admit it by implication. Sir Herbert Taylor adds, 
which we believe to be in a sense true, that he p*os- 
sessed “ a knowledge of business in every department, 
and in all its details, such as, perhaps, no one man fever 
possessed.” Possibly he might, if by this is meant the 
common public departments. This knowledge is not so 
rare among sovereigns as to make it a great marvel. 
They come in Contact with most departments ;*and they 
can always tell very accurately what particular matter 
belongs to each particular office. They are exceed^- 
ingly nice in this knowledge; they are very peremptory 
in exacting attention to i^; the kind of knc^wledge itself, 
like heraldry and etiquette, in wljich all princes are 
adepts, suits their taste, and appertains toiheir station; 
besides, they find protection in requiring an observance 
of all the rules that divide power, and keep their minis- 
ters to their several departments. That George IIL 
had any enlarged knowledge of parliamentary learning 
— that he was at all versed in the constitution or juris- 
diction of courts of justice— that he understood the 
details of banking or of commerce>much less their prin- 
ciples — that he knew any thing of colonial, and still less 
* of East Indian affairs— or that he had any but the most 
VOL. I. — 14 
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vague and personal knowledge of the interests of foreign 
courts — we will not believe, unless we see proofs far 
more exact than our author’s general assertion ; which, 
indeed, can only apply to the very limited branch of 
information first mentioned. 

As for the extent of the king’s understanding, our 
author deals in generals, and has really little to say. 
That he had strong prejudices, to which he obstinately 
adhered to the last,” is admitted ; but these related, it 
seems, ‘‘ chiefly to matters of inferior importance, mat- 
ters of taste and opinion.” There is much in this same 
word “chiefly,” however: and, accordingly, it turns, 
out, that our author appears to allow that his prejudices 
on the trifling subjects of America and Ireland, were 
unfortunately strong ; though he unaccountably would 
cast some of the former errors upon his ministers, when 
it is notorious to all mankind that they were his own. 
Then, as for his notions of prerogative, and his deter- 
mination to support it, our author approves of this, as 
according to his principles he must: we, of course, dis- 
approve. 

Bift then comes the pinch of the question, as regards 
the amiable or unamiablc nature of the man. We dis- 
tinctly stated that where his prerogative did not inter- 
fere, he was amiable and exemplary, — as a husband, 
and a father, and a friend. We placed him above 
almost all pi*inces in this respect. But we added, that 
where his personal feelings about his prerogative were 
concerned, all was darkened, and became the reverse of 
kindly or hupriane. Among other instances, we gave 
his dislike of his eldest son. IIow is this charge met ? 
A general defiance is first given to produce “ any cir- 
cumstances which can justify our colouring.” We at 
once accept the challenge thus very fairly given ; and 
as it will not be deemed enough if we refer only to the 
sanguinary feelings which he perseveringly displayed to- 
wards his American subjects, and the violence with which 
he repeatedly, in letters to his ministers, which we have 
now under our eyes, threatened to leave this kingdom, and 
go td revel in absolute power upon the despotic and 
pttfy throne of his German ancestors, we shall refer 
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to more precise proofs drawn from individual cases. 
Mr. Fox, during the last year of. his life, was this king’s 
minister, and was only too much disposed to humour 
his Hanovarian and warlike propensities. Nothing had 
he ever done to thwart his wishes. The delicate per- 
sonal subject of the Duke ‘of York’s uncontrolled com- 
mand of the army; the equally tender point of the 
catholic question, had been carefully avoided ; and the 
king had admitted that no minister, in his own depart- 
rtjent of foreign affairs, ever gave him more entire 
satisfaction, both by his capacity, his business-like 
habits, and the courtesy of his personal intercourse. 
Yet when he learned the much-wished for news that 
this great man had a dropsy, and was incurably stricken 
with the malady, his exultation was couched in lan- 
guage grounded upon his own personal observation, and 
such language as we do not care to repeat. But if it 
be said that licarsay might exaggerate all this, we as- 
sert that his own handwriting respecting Lord Chat- 
ham, remains to convict him of feelings not other {han 
inhuman, where his prejudices, and above all, bis tyran- 
nical propensities, were thwarted. We allude to* his 
contemplating the death, and still more the ‘‘decrepi- 
tude ” of that illustrious person, with manifest satisfac- 
tion; — liimself having once suffered in early life, under 
the visitation of Divine Brovidemte, which^laiH his own 
faculties, such as they w-erc, prostrate. Let us add, 
that some friends of the family, and of the monarchy, 
quite as firmly attached to both as Sir Herbert Taylor, 
have pronounced the opinion, that a publication of the 
private correspondence of this rcyered monarch, with 
his ministers, during the American war, would put the 
very existence of the constitution in jeopardy ; — so full 
is it of proSfs of a fierce, tyrannical disposition. That 
correspondence now' lies before us. 

But as to his hatred of his eldest son, who ever 
doubled it? Does Sir Herbert Taylor not know the 
tliousand and one anecdotes of this inexhaustible subject, 
which. every one of his courtiers knew by rote? He 
has defiefl us to cite these. The defiance is injudicious. 
What said his majesty to the lord in waiting, when his 
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royal highness made some frivolous excuse for some 
trivial omission — but which in a tyrannical parent’s eye 
was of course inexpiable? Again wc say the defiance 
Ls more frank than wise. Our author truly says that we 
had less access to George HI. than himself and many 
others. Is he quite sure thaf we have not had access, 
all but direct, to George IV., and that wc could not, 
without the slightest brcacii of confidence, give samples, 
which were indeed meant to be made known, of the 
treatment received by him froni his tender pai'ents? 
We use the jJural, in order to answer by anticipation 
some also of the remarks upon Queen (iiarlottc’s treat- 
ment of her son, while he was yet unendow ed with j)ower. 
With that illustrious j)riucess, too, our author may 
truly say our intcrctmrsc was not like Ins ownj. But is 
he' quite sure that wc never liad access to another 
queen’s society, the niece and daughter-in-law of that 
royal pair wdium he so well knew, and whom he not 
always judiciously, though always honestly defends ? 
Is it (juitc safe in him to Hing out his general defiance, 
without being well assured that wc havii never seim the 
letters of both to tlic late queen— and that those of 
George HI. betoken, at the least, all wo have ever re- 
corded of his ailectionate nature tow ards the heir-a])pa- 
rent of his crown? Here wc y)nuse ; for he has himself 
coupled *liis indiscreet defiance wdih a very prudent ad- 
mission, w'fiich, in truth, seems to render our farther 
defence supcrlluoiis, His disapprobation of the yirince’s 
politics, and of many things in the course jmrsued by 
his royal highness, amounted to dislike.” This is a large 
admission, regard bying had to the party making it ; but 
far ampler it connected with the subject-matter. VV^hat 
signifies the denial wdiich faintly and feebly follows. 
“1 do not admit that it ever amounted to implacable 
aversion,” &c. Does 8ir Herbert Taylor really know’ 
so little of human nature^ as to believe that a father can 
dislike a son by halves ? Why, the nearer the relation, 
the more natural the tie, violated or torn assunder, the 
more impossible- is it that either th& disruption can be 
partial, or the pain gentle, or the rankling wound which 
it leaves only skin deep. So it would be in any case of 
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parent and child. Whomever saw a mother gently hate 
a daughter, or a father hold in moderate aversion his 
son ? But a king and his son — and his eldest son — his 
heir-apparent, who treads on his heels living, and must 
replace him dead — and that son in the hands of the 
Poxes and Sheridans, set np in opposition to his father 
king — and that father and King George III.! Really 
we waste words in showing that after our author’s ad- 
mitting the existence of marked dislike, all the rest fol- 
lowed of course ; unless human nature, and kingly na- 
ture, and the nature of George III. had suffered a change 
in the one individual passage of his life which related to 
his son. 

Our author takes some pains to refute — what he is 
wrong if he supposes we meant to assert as a fact — that 
George IIl.’s mind was never at any time sound. We 
only meant to state our very decided opinion, that ever 
since his first illness in 1788,, possibly earlier, there was 
some mental imperfection, not unconnected with the ob- 
scuration ol* reason, and displayed in an extraordinarily 
astute and suspicious nature,, very unreasonable preju- 
dices, very strong dislikes. 

He gives a curious anecdote of the change of minis- 
try, in 1807, which we here quote; — 

“ When the change of administration took place in 
1807, his majesty took counsel from himself only in the 
communications with those wdth whom he differed ; and 
1 am warranted in saying, that there existed not the 
slightest foundation for the reports which were then 
spread of advice secretly conveyed^ or of influence be- 
hind the throne, or of communication, direct or indirect, 
with his previous ministers, pending the discussion with 
‘ tlie Talents,’ or before their removal from the admi- 
nistration had been established. Nay, on that occasion, 
he placed in my hands, unopened, a letter addressed to 
him, before that event was positively fixed, by one of 
the leaders of the opposite party, and I have it to this 
day, with a minute to that effect. 

« The loss of sight was borne with exemplary patience 
•and resignation ; and neither this nor other trials pro- 

14 * 
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duced, while his majesty continued in a sound state of 
mind, any ebullition of temper or harshness of manner 
or expression, which could occasion pain or uneasiness 
to his family and- attendants. 1 declare, that during the 
whole period of my attendance upon King George III., 
not one sharp word, not one expression of unkindness 
or impatience escaped his majesty ; and the change of 
deportment in this respect conveyed to me, at least, the 
first intimations of the approach of that calamity, of 
which 1 had tlie misfortune to witness the distressing 
progress and the melancholy effects.” 

We have cheerfully extended this quotation to the 
part which adds amiable and respectable [)roof of his 
good qualities. Let not Sir Herbert Taylor be offended 
if we remark that he bears so inuidi testimoiiy to the 
patient, or manly and kindly demeanour of his imme- 
diate successor under far less calamities. All who at- 
tended both him and the good King William, indulged 
in' comparisons very unfavourable to the former, and 
nothing in these pages negatives this. 

Our author is chivalrous in defencje of Queen (’har- 
lotte. First, as to her understanding, which wc had 
only described as “of the most ordinary kind;” he says 
she had “excellent sense, but not iiuiiroved by any edu- 
cation.’^ We are not aware that the two accounts are 
at all incompatible. “ Her intercourse with many per- 
sons of information and talents enabled her to take a fair 
share in general conversation.” This is very possible, 
and it is very moderate praise. The “ persons of talents 
and information ” yho frequented her or her husband's 
society are. not named, and we believe were not much 
known to the world. “ Nor did she ever commit her- 
self by what she said. She came to England with many 
German prejudices, which she does not appear to have 
entirely shaken off.” In all this we can discover no 
kind of contradiction to our description of her majesty, 
as a person whose society was dull, whose demeanour 
was stiff, and whose soul was narrow. The rather we 
s^m to stand confirmed by the defence. But he denies 
to have been unamiable ; first because she was cour^ 
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teous, and obliging to those who attended her, and “ who 
often expressed surprise that her manners were so good 
as to cause one to forget that her figure was otherwise 
than graceful.” We said nothing against her being 
courteous in demeanour; but a person may be very 
courteous, and very disagreeable, and very unamiable. 
He denies the stiffness of her demeanour, but says she 
adhered strictly to etiquette, and “ checked the approach 
to any thing like familiarity of manners, or too great 
freedom of conversation.” She was kind and conside- 
rate to licr attendants and her servants ; and in this ex- 
cellent quality we venture to say she resembled' the 
whole of the royal family. They are all exemplary in 
this particular, without any exception. That the court 
was quite as dull as we had painted it, our author seems 
very frankly to admit;' and he adds, that though some 
relaxation of the uniform routine would “have been 
agreeable and reasonable, this uniformity had become 
habitually imperative, a sort of second nature.” 

lie now comes to more essential matter; and he pe- 
remptorily denies that she was spiteful, or unforgiving, 
or designing, or prone to mingle in intrigue, or of bolind- 
Icss pride ; and will only allow her to have been ‘‘ of a 
suspicious nature, not readily giving her confidence, or 
recalling it when once, after due experience, she had 
conferred it.” Now this is not sufficiently ^ei?ific by a 
very great deal. When we alluded to her conduct, it 
was with reference to well-known passages of her own, 
and her son’s history. tShe look his father’s part against 
him till he became regent; and then shc,took his part 
against his wife. That she was | person “ who ab- 
stained from all political intrigue and from all inter- 
ference with the public measures,” our author mentions 
as “ a circumstance to her majesty’s credit, and which 
on that account we omitted.” Now, will he permit us 
to give one other reason? We omitted it as we did the 
statement that she never ordered her carriage and went 
down to command the troops, or to make royal speeches 
to both Houses of Parliament. What! Tlie wife of 
George’ III., who being in love with a most beautiful 
• woman, was, against his will, hustled into doing the 
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only act of his life he ever did against that will, — namely, 
marrying her at an hour’s notice, — this wife, or any 
wife of George III., intrigue and interfere with public 
measures or in any official arrangements ! Why George 
III. took good care of that. Had he caught her at any 
such tricks, he would probably have sent her off to 
Hanover, if he did not treat her as his great-grandfather 
had done his queen, for intrigues of another description.* 
But there was, it seems, one exception. When ? As 
might be expected, when George III. could not inter- 
fere. Our author admits that- in 1789 “she departed 
from her rule”— of not intriguing and meddling with 
official arrangements. Why to be sure she did ; and it 
was precisely that very departure, or rather that act of 
intriguing, on the only occasion when she had the pow- 
er -to intrigue, which we had in our eye. Mark the ex- 
pression we cautiously used. “ She could mingle in the 
intrigues of a court as well as feel its malignities.” Our 
author’s defence of her conduct in 1788-9 is, that she 
had a personal interest in the matter ; “ but,” says he, 
“ she may be said to have been personally concerned 
and deeply interested in the issue.” Who ever does 
“mingle in the intrigues of a court” for any other 
reason ? 

Nothing, however, can be more unsatisfactory than 
the defence made against our principal charge, — that of 
joining her son in the disgraceful persecution of his wife, 
her niece and daughter-in-law, whom her husband had 
ever as fondly cherished as he had sternly frowned upon 
her oppressor- When the facts are notorious, and when 
they were plainly and precisely stated by us, w^hat is 
the use of speh vague defences as this ? “ The queen 
never was the tool or the slave of the prince, nor was it 
in her nature to become that of any one, under any cir- 
cumstances.” He had in the very same paragraph 
told us, that on the king’s account she had “ been led to 
cling to him in the differences between his majesty and 

* That is, ho built her into the wall, where her body was afterwards 
found in the form of a skeleton; butpropably she was put to death bo- 
f&n being: immured. 
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the? prince, though she was partial to his royal high- 
ness and that his visits to her at Windsor Castle 
were embarrassing to her on account of the king’s dis- 
inclination to encourage them.” Here, by the way, we 
have, perhaps inadvertently, certainly candidly, a dis- 
tinct enough admission of liic king’s hatred of his son, — 
for this is the very picture of a tyrannical husband and 
unnatural father, refusing a fond mother the solace of 
her son's company even for an occasional visit. But at 
least it negatives the notion of the queen’s nature preclu- 
ding all subserviency “ to any one.” That, however, is 
not all. We again refer our author back to the fact as 
we stated it in plain terms, in the Paper* which he has 
undertaken to answer; and we ask, has he the means of 
contradicting what every man who was alive in 1814 
knows to be true? If true, all we said against this 
(jueen, and more, is proved. She knew the tender love 
of her husband for their daughter-in-law^ ; and farther, 
she knew that were he in his senses, she durst no more 
have held a court and excluded the Princess of Wales, 
than sho durst have ordered the Channel Fleet to sail 
into Brest harbour ; she knew that the king, her Itus- 
band, who had ever treated her with the fondest aflec- 
tion, and whose whole married life w^as a pattern of 
conjugal fidelity, abhorred nothing in his son’s private 
conduct so much as the maltreatment of the prinfccss; she 
knew that this aged monarch was suffering* under a se- 
vere visitation of Providence, likely to terminate only 
with his days ; and she therefore takes the opportunity 
of joining the son against falhor, husband, and wife; 
having always before joined the kjng against the son, 
when the son wms weak and the king strong; and she 
gratified this son’s unnatural hatred of the wife whom 
he had so scandalously ill-used, by refusing to receive 
her at a court which she held upon a great public occa- 
sion, that rendered the outrage a thousand times the 
more galling.f We think the mob itself, of whose in- 
tellectual qualities our author has so poor an opinion, 

* See Rdin. Rev. page 20, 21. vol. Ixvii. April, 1838. 

, t The foreign Fovereigns, being in London after tlic termination of 
the war. 
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formed a far more accurate estimate of her majesty than 
he has himself done. Their indignation broke through 
all bounds of decorum; and in this, especially towards 
an elderly lady, we are as far from vindicating them as 
our author; but we heartily partake in the feelings 
which prompted them, although we reprobate the out- 
rage in which those feelings ended. 

One charge adverted to by us, but very commonly 
brought against this princess, is positively denied by our 
author ; and much more specifically, and therefore more 
successfully than any of the other matters of which he 
treats; — we allude to parsimony and avarice. We had 
supposed the universally circulated statements of pre- 
sents and contributions, diamonds and ornaments, and 
refusals to pay writing-masters’ accounts, and defending 
actions and pleading the statute of limitations, till the 
matter was referred to arbitration, had been substan- 
tially well founded. It is very possible that they may 
not ; and in that case injustice has been done to "Queen 
Charlotte’s memory ; but it has been done by the world 
at large full as much as by us. He positively states that 
nci bharge can be more groundless; admitting candidly 
that it does not originate with us. “ I speak,” he says, 
“ from knowledge of fact, her majesty’s receipts and dis- 
bursements having for some years, passed througli my 
hands. *• Avarice and parsimony, combined with a large 
income enjoyed during many years, would liaturally 
produce hoards of treasure and accumulation of pro- 
perty ; but it was shown by her majesty’s executors, 
Lord Arden- and myself, that there had been scarcely 
any saving. It was also stated that her majesty’s private 
bounties and charities had been extensive; care was 
taken by us that justice should be done to her majesty’s 
memory in this respect, and that the public should be 
undeceived.” We never had heard of the vindication ; 
and of the charities, here affirmed to be so numerous, 
we also never had heard. But it is just that the impor- 
tant testimony of our author should be here recorded in 
refutation of the charge. It is to be observed that the 
Mislence of the charities is matter of supposition only. 
Bui the fact of no money having been accumulated iij 
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very material. We assume also, though it is not stated, 
that none was ever sent over to Germany. 

We now have little more to do ; for the main attack 
in our Paper was directed against George IV., all the 
remarks on his parents being compressed within the 
limits of less than two pages out of eighty. Our author 
finds an extenuation of the son’s conduct somewhat 
harder work than the defence of the parents. Accord- 
ingly, there is not even an attempt at denial, — even the 
most faint denial, — of the charges which we had pre- 
ferred, and which, indeed, stand recorded in the recent 
pages of our history. 

We must remark, however, that our author is not 
justified in saying that we did not allqw him “so much 
as the shade of one redeeming feature.*’* Now, on the 
contrary, we deliberately think that our defence, or 
rather palliation, is far more eflectual than Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s. We said in terms that George IV. was 
“originally not deficient in any of the good, nor in al- 
most any of the great qualities of human character,” — 
that his “ temper was naturally neither sour nor revenge- 
ful,” — “ that his abilities were far above mediocrity” — 
“ that he was quick, lively, gifted with a retentive me- 
mory, and even a ready wit.” Why, how much allow- 
ance would our author have of “redeeming qualities” 
for any prince? Yet that was not all: was en- 

dowed with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness of 
•eyte that fitted him to attain refined taste in the arts; 
possessed of a nice sense of the ludicrous,” and much 
more, ending in a fine person, and manners ifuited to his 

exalted station — two praises which lye knew him well 

* 

* So he say8, in p. 27, thoug-h he afterwards refers to us as allowing 
a good many of the things we here cite. How does he get rid of this? 
By saying that we seem to concede them in order to add to the defor- 
mity of the character ! Be it bo ; still it is a complete refutation of 
his former assertion, that no redeeming quality was allowed by us. Sir 
H. Taylor mentions a circumstance wholly new to us, and which we 
think must be erroneously given. He says, (p. 30,) that George IV.'s 
*'mind was usefully applied to the cultivation of literature and science 
at late periods of his life.** Really, he should have fortified this some- 

what novel statement by mentioning what branches of literature he 
dhltivated. Why not state the books of science which he read. 
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enough to be quite sure he would himself have most high- 
ly valued. Then all, or nearly all, his faults are 
ascribed to his station, and the corrupting influence which 
it ejcerts upon its royal victims. We must cite the pas- 
sage, because it at once relieves us from all suspicion 
of partiality, and is in fact a much better defence than 
Sir H. Taylor has made for his client. 

Let it not be supposed, that in sketching the charac- 
ters of George IV. and his queen, we have yielded to 
the feelings of party violence, and while we excused the 
errors of the injured party, exaggerated the offences of 
the wrong-doer. The portrait which we have painted of 
him is undoubtedly one of the darkest shade, and most 
repulsive form. But the faults which gross injustice 
alone could pass over without severe reprobation, we 
have ascribed to their true cause, — the corrupting influ- 
ence of a courtly education, and habits of unbounded 
self-indulgence upon a nature originally good; and 
although the sacred rules of morality forbid us to exone- 
rate from censure even the admitted victim of circum- 
stances so unfriendly to virtue, charity, as well as can- 
dour, permits us to add, that those circumstances should 
bear a far larger share of the reprehension than the in- 
dividual, who may well claim our pity, while he incurs 
our censure.”* 

We do not of course repeal our catalogue in detail of 
the defects which blacken this character. But what 
has our author, who vainly complains of our severity, 
to urge against ou- statement? lie enters into a long 
and really unnecessary vindication of the prince for his 
alarm at the dangers to which the French Revolution 
exposed his order; and gives his own opinion that France 
has gained but little by that great event — an opinion 
which no man can hold for a moment, who reads such 
works as Paul Courier's, or Mirabeau's Memoirs ^ — the 
one showing th.e manners of the peasantry, the other the 
manners and slavery of the upper ranks under the old 
regime. All this, however, is really beside tbe question. 


* See p. 100. 
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Our author admits “ much useless and extravagant ex- 
penditure;” but it was coupled, he says, with “ munifi- 
cent patronage of literature, science, and the arts.” If 
so, he has only to show what order the Prince of Wales 
ever gave for a marble, or a picture, or for the aid of a 
man of science or letters, during the whole period of his 
extravagance, and while his debts were accumulating 
for the people to pay. That he gave many sums in re- 
lief of persons applying to him, our author asserts from 
his own knowledge; and that his charities had no refe- 
rence to party connexion, is an addition which docs the 
prince credit. We presume this statement refers to his 
regency. “ With all his failings, he was,” it s.eems, 
kind-hearted; disposed to do justice to faithful ser- 
vants, and had the gift beyond most men of attaching 
them to his person.” Now, this is literally all. No 
other defence or palliation whatever is urged for a prince 
against whom such heavy charges had been brought. 
All that we alleged respecting hi.<5 seduction of JVJrs. 
Fitzherbert with the false semblance of a marriage 
which he knew to be illegal and void — of his rurvnng 
the imminent risk of forfeiting his crown by that act; 
nay, of his having actually incurred the forfeiture, ac- 
cording to some of the s(»undest lawyers in the country 
— all that we slated of his denying, through his political 
friends in parliament, the existence of any nfiarr*iage — of 
his afterwards marrying his cousin in order to have his 
debts paid and his income increased — of his living in 
open adultery wilb others in the same house in which 
his bride lived — ^of his joining with thosfe persons in 
every insult that Could be pul upen a woman — of his 
turning her soon after out of doors — of his keeping spies 
on her conduct — of his tormenting her with a secret 
trial behind her back— of his depriving her of her only 
child’s society, and so treating her as to drive her 
abroad — of his then again hiring spies to blast her cha- 
racter — forcing his ministers to bring forward a bill of 
Pains and Penalties — compelling thorn to persist in it 
till the foul mass of perjured evidence fermented and ex- 
^ploded, and the conspiracy perished in the rankness of 
*the soil it was hatched in — of his afterwards refusing 
VOL. I. — 15 
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the common benefits of acquiital to her whom he had 
vainly tried to destroy by trial — of his unmanly treat- 
ment of that persecuted woman, continued till it termi- 
nated her days — and of his finally holding his rejoicings 
in Ireland wFiilst her insulted corpse was hurried, at the 
speed of four horses, through England, towards the grave 
in her native country, where alone she was fated ever 
to know rest since she had been drawn from thence, a 
victim to the conspiracy of princely avarice and profli- 
gacy — all this we stated distinctly, and all this our 
author, in his capacity of defender of the royal fa- 
mily, passes over without one word of remark, or denial, 
or extenuation. Then, we have a right to ask why he 
thinks himself entitled to charge us with having shown 
party hostility and soreness’’ in our description of a 
character which he must himself be taken to admit was 
marked by such shades as these? When such outrages 
upon all honourable principle, all manly feeling, all the 
maxims of common fairness and justice, arc to be re- 
corded by the historian, surely it is strange to suppose 
that party or personal feeling can be the cause of any 
degfee of indignant reprobation which he may express. 
It is the eternal and immutable principles of truth and 
right which alone arc required to stigmatize such detes- 
table and such des[)icable conduct as it deserves. We 
have reourred to the charges here, and not unnecessarily. 
We do so 1^) remind our author, and our readers, that 
they are all unanswered, nay, all undenied. We hold 
them up once more in the face of the country, that no 
courtly parasite may presume to go about whispering 
that Sir Herbert Tap^lor has refuted the Edinburgh Re- 
view; and to prove, that he has only attempted to an- 
swer some of the things said by us of the two Parents; 
without even a formal denial, or mere plea of not guilty, 
to any one of the far heavier accusations explicitly 
brought against the Son. We also hold up this de- 
formed portrait as a warning to princes and princesses 
how they venture either to violate the public duty of 
their station, or those private duties which the pre-emi- 
A^ce of their rank, far from dispensing them^ from dis- 
chargings only imposes tenfold obligations to perform — 
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and in order to remind them that the day must come to 
them all when the tongue of the flatterer is still, and the 
ear of the world can no longer be abused by courtly de- 
fences, and the voice of the people in scorn of princely 
baseness can no more be stifled — the day of stern jus- 
tice to all who betray the Imperative duties of their ex- 
alted station. 


We shall now continue our sketches of the Statesmen 
and Orators that flourished in the times of the last two 
Georges, upon whose characters we have been. com- 
menting. 

Of Mr. Burke’s genius as a writer and an orator, we 
have on a former occasion spoken at great, though not 
needless length;* and it would not have been necessary 
again to take up the subject, but for a sketch of a very 
different kind lately drawn by another hand, from which 
a more accurate resemblance might have been expected. 
That Mr. Burke, with extraordinary powers of mipd, 
cultivated to a wonderful degree, was a person of 
eccentric nature; Inat he was one mixture of incon- 
gruous extremes; that his opinions were always found 
to be on the outermost verge of those which could be 
held upon any question; that he was wholly wild and 
impracticable in his views; that he knew not what mo- 
deration or modification was in any doctrine which he 
advanced; but w^as utterly extravagant in what ever 
judgment he formed, and whatever senlihient he ex- 
pressed; — such w’^as the representmtion to which we 
have alluded, and which, considering the distinguished 
quarter from wliich it proceeded, seems to justify some 
farther remark. We are no followers of Mr. Burke’s 
political principles, and are no indiscriminate admirers 
of his course as a statesman ; — the capacity in which 
he the least shone, especially during the few latter and 
broken years of his illustrious, checkered, and care- 
worn life. But with the exception of his writings upon 


* See Edin. Rev. No. XCII. for October, 1827, • 
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the French Revolution — an exception itself to be quali- 
fied and restricted — it would be difficult to find any 
statesman of any age, whose opinions were more habi- 
tually marked by mf)deralion; by a constant regard to 
the results of actual experience, as well as the dictates 
of an enlarged reason ; by a fixed determination always 
to be practical, at the lime he was giving scope to the 
most extensive general views; by a cautious and pru- 
dent abstinence from all extremes, and especially from 
those towards which the general complexion of his po- 
litical principles lending, he felt the more necessity for 
being on his guard against the seduction. This was 
the distinguishing feature of his policy through life. A 
brilliant fancy and rich learning did not more charac- 
terize his discourse, than this moderation did his coun- 
sels. Imagination did not more inspire, or deep reflec- 
tion inform his eloquence, than a wise spirit of compro- 
mise between theory and practice, — between all opposing 
extremes, — governed his choice of measures. This was 
by 'the extremes of both parties, but more especially of 
his own, greatly complained of; they could not always 
corlfiprchend it, and they could never relish it ; because 
their own understanding and information reached it 
not; and the selfish views of their meaner nature were 
thwarted by it. In his speeches, by the length at which 
he dwell on topics, and the vehemence of his expres- 
sions, he Was often deficient in judgment. But in the 
formation of his opinions, no such defect could be per- 
ceived; he well and warily propounded all practical 
considerations; and although he viewed many subjects 
in different lights at^lhe earlier and the later periods of 
his lime, and is thus often quoted for opposite purposes 
by reasoners on diflerent sides of the great political con- 
troversy, he himself never indulged in wild or thought- 
less extremes. He brought this spirit of moderation into 
public affairs with him; and if we except the very end 
of his life, when he had ceased to live much in public, 
it stuck by him to the last. I pitched my w^higgisrn 
lov^l” said he, “ that I might keep by it.” With his own 
j^fewers his influence was supreme ; and over such men 
as Dr. Lawrence, Mr. W. Elliott, and the late Lord 
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Minto, to say nothing of the Ellises, the Freres, and the 
Cannings, no man of immoderate and extreme opinions 
ever could have retained this sway. Mr. Wilbcrforce 
compares their deference for him with the treatment of 
Ahitophil. “ It was as if one went to inquire of the 
oracle of the Lord.”^ Hear again the words of one 
who knew him avcII, for he had studied him much, and 
had been engaged in strenuous controversy against him. 
Speaking of the effects produced by his strong opinions 
respecting French affairs, Sir James Mackintosh, as 
justly, as profoundly observed to Mr. Horner — “ So 
great is the effect of a single inconsistency with the 
whole course of a long and wise political life, that the 
greatest philosopher in practice whom the world ever 
saw, passes with the superficial vulgar for a hot-brained 
enthusiast.” Sir James Mackintosh never dreamt that 
all the temperate wisdom of the orations upon American 
affairs — all the profound and practical discretion which 
breathes over each page of the discussion upon ‘‘ Public 
Discontents” — all the truly enlarged principles of re- 
trenchment, but tempered with tlic soundest and.most 
rational views of each proposition’s bearing upon the 
whole frame of our complicated constitution, which has 
made the celebrated speech upon “ Economical Reform” 
the manual of every moderate and constitu^Jonal re- 
former — all the careful regard for facts,* as well as 
abstract principles, the nice weighing of opposite argu- 
ments, the acute perception of practical consequences, 
which presided over his whole opinions uj)on commer- 
cial policy, especially on" the questions connected with 
Scarcity and the Corn Laws — all the mingled firmness, 
humanity, soundness of practical judgment, and enlarge- 
ment of speculative views, which governed his opinions 
upon the execution of the Criminal Law — all the spirit 
of reform and toleration, tempered with cautious cir- 
cumspection of surrounding connexions, and provident 
foresight of possible consequences which marked and 
moved his wise and liberal advice upon the affairs of 
the Irish Hierarchy— that all would have been forgotten 


• Life of Wilberforce, yol. ii. p. 211. 

15 * 
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in the perusal of a few violent invectives, or exagge- 
rated sentiments, called forth by the horrors of the 
French revolution ; — which as his unrivalled sagacity 
had foreseen them, when the rest of his party, intoxi- 
cated with the victory over despotism, could not even 
look towards any consequences at all ; so he not very 
unnaturally regarded as the end and consummation of 
that mighty event, — mistaking the turbulence by which 
the tempest and the flood were to cleai' the stream, for 
the perennial defilement of its watery?. 

Nor must it after all be set down to the account of a 
heated imagination, and an unsound judgment, that even 
upon the French revolution he betrayed so much vio- 
lence in his language, and carried his opinions to a 
length wdiich all men now deem extravagant ; or that 
he* at one time was so mislead by the appearances of 
the hour as to dread the eflacing of France from the 
map of Europe. We arc now filling the safe and easy 
chair of him who judges after the event, and appeals to 
things as certainly known, wdiich the veil of futurity 
concealed from them that went before. Every one 
must allow that the change which shook France to her 
centre^ and fixed the gaze of mankind, was an event of 
prodigious magnitude ; and that ho who vvas called to 
form an opinion upon its import, and to foretell its 
conscquincqs, and to shape hi& councils upon the con- 
duct to be pursued regarding it, was placed in circum- 
stances wholly new ; and had to grope his way without 
any light whatever from the experience of past times. 
Mr. Burke eould only see mischief in it, view it on 
whatever side, or ftom whatever point he would ; and 
he regarded *the consequences as pregnant with danger 
to all either countries, as well as to the one which he 
saw laid waste, or about to be devastated by its progress. 
That for a time he saw right, no one now can affect to 
deny. When all else in this country could foresee 
nothing but good to Prance, from the great improvement 
so suddenly wrought in her institutions, he plainly told 
them that what they were pleased with viewing as the 
lambent flame of a firework, was the glare of a volcanic 
explosion* which would cover France and Europe with 
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the ruins of all their institutions, and fill the air with 
Cimmerian darkness, through the confusion of which 
neither the useful light of day, nor the cheering prospect 
of heaven could be descried. The suddenness of the 
improvement which delighted all else, to his sagacious 
and far-sighted eye, aided, doubtless, by the reflecting 
glass of past experience, and strengthened by the wisdom 
of other days in which it had been steeped, presented 
the very cause of distrust, and foreboding, and alarm. 
It was because his habit of mind was cautious and 
calculating — not easily led away by a fair outside, not 
apt to run into extremes, given to sober reflection, and 
fond of correcting, by practical views, and by the lessons 
of actual observation, the plausible suggestions of theory 
— that he beheld, with doubt and apprehension, govern- 
ments pulled down and set up in a day — constitutions, 
the slow work of centuries, taken to pieces and re-con- 
structed like an eight-day clock. He is not without 
materials, were he to retort the charge of easily running 
into extremes, and knowing not where to stop, upon 
those who were instantly fascinated with the work of 
1789, and could not look forward to the consequences 
of letting loose four-and-twenty millions of people, from 
the control under which ages of submission to arbitrary 
rule, and total disuse of civil rights had kept them. 
They are assuredly witlK)ut the means of 4pm8nstrating 
his want of reflection and foresight. For nearly the 
whole period during which he survived the commence- 
ment of the revolution — for five of those seven years — 
all his predictions, save One momentary e^tpression, had 
been more than fulfilled ; anarcl)^ and bloodshed had 
borne sway in France ; conquest and convulsion had 
desolated Europe ; and even when he closed his eyes 
upon earthly prospects, he left this portentous matter 
« with fear of change perplexing monarchs.” The pro- 
vidence of mortals is not often able to penetrate so far 
as this into futurity. Nor can he whose mind was filled 
with such wmll-grounded alarms be justly impeached of 
violence, and held up as unsoundly given to extremes 
of opinion, if he should betray an invincible repugnance 
* to sudden revolutions in the system of policy by which 
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nations are governed, and an earnest desire to see the 
restoration of the old state of things in Prance, as the 
harbinger of repose for the rest of the world. 

That Mr. Burke did, however, err, and err widely in 
the estimate which he formed of the merits of a restored 
government, no one can now doubt. His mistake was 
in comparing the old regime with the anarchy of the 
revolution ; to which not only the monarchy of France 
but the despotism of Turkey was preferable. He never 
could get rid of the belief that because the change had 
been effected with a violence which produced, and 
inevitably produced the consequences foreseen by him- 
self, and by him alone, therefore the tree so planted 
must for ever prove incapable of bearing good fruit. 
He forgot that after the violence, in its nature temj)orary, 
should subside, it might be both quite impossible to 
restore the old monarchy, and very possible to form a 
new, and orderly, and profitable government upon the 
ruins of the republic. Above all, he had seen so much 
present mischief wrought to France during the convul- 
sive struggle which was not over before his death, that 
he *could not persuade himself of any possible good 
arising to her from the mighty change she had under- 
gone. All this we now see clearly enough; having 
survived Mr. Burke forty years, and witnessed events 
which thte h^irdiest dealers in prophecies assuredly could 
never have ventured to foretell. But we who were so 
blind to the early consequences of the revolution, and 
who really did suffer ourselves to be carried away by 
extreme opinions, deaf to all Mr. Burke’s warnings — 
we surely have littte right to charge him with blind 
violence, unreflecting devotion to his fancy, and a dis- 
position to run into extremes. At one time they who 
opposed his views were by many, perhaps by the 
majority of men, accused of this propensity. After the 
events in France had begun to affright the people in 
this country — ^when Mr. Burke’s opinions were found to 
have been well-grounded, the friends of liberty would 
not give up their fond belief that all must soon come 
right At that time wc find Dean Milner writing to 
Mr. Wilberforce from Cambridge, that “ Mr. E'ox’s old 
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friends there all gave him up, and most of them said he 
was mad.”* 

The glory of this great man’s career, however, was 
the American war, during which he led the opposition 
in the House of Commons ; until, having formed a suc- 
cessor still more renowned than himself, he was suc- 
ceeded rather than superseded in the command of that 
illustrious and victorious band of the champions of 
freedom. This disciple, as he was proud to acknow- 
ledge himself, was Charles James Fox, one of the 
greatest statesmen, and if not the greatest orator, 
certainly the most accomplished debater, that ever 
appeared upon the theatre of public affairs in any age 
of the world. To the profuse, the various learning of 
his master — to his exuberant fancy, to his profound and 
mature philosophy, he had no pretensions. His know- 
ledge was confined to the ordinary accomplishments of 
an English cducatioa: — intimate acquaintance with the 
classics ; the exquisite taste which that familiarity be- 
stows ; and a sufficient knowledge of history. Those 
stores ho afterwards increased rather than diminished ; 
for ho continued to delight it classical reading ;*’and 
added a minute and profound knowledge of modern 
languages, with a deep and accurate study of our own 
history, and the history of other modern states ; inso- 
much, that it may be questioned, if any politician in any 
age ever knew so thoroughly the various interests, and 
the exact position of all the countries with which his 
own had dealings to conduct, or relations to maintain. 
Beyond these solid four>dations of oratory, and ample 
stores of political information, his range did not extend. 
Of natural science, of metaphysical philosophy, of poli- 

* Life of Wilberforce, II. p, 3. — ^This wns written early in the year 
1793, when almost all men thought Mr. Burke both moderate and 
right. ** There is scarce one of his (Mr. Fox*s) old friends here at 
Cambridge who is not disposed to give him up, and most say he is 

mad. 1 think of him much as I alviuys did; I still doubt whether he 
has had principles, but I think it pretty plain he has none; and I sup* 
pose he is ready for whatever turns up.” See, loo. Lord Wellesley’s 
justly celebrated speech, two years later, on French afTairs. It is 
republished^ in Mr, Martin’s edition of that great statesman’s de- 
spatches. 
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,ical economy, he had not even the rudiments ; and he 
\vas apt to treat those matters with the neglect, if not 
che contempt, which ignorance can rather account 
for than excuse. He had come far too early into 
public life to be well-grounded in a statesman’s philoso- 
phy — like his great rival, and indeed like most aristo- 
cratic politicians, who were described as “ rocked and 
dandled into legislators” by one,* himself exempt from 
this defective education — and his becoming a warm 
partisan at the same early age, also laid the foundation 
)f another defect, the making party principle the only 
rule of conduct, and viewing every truth of political 
science through this distorting and discolouring medium. 
But if such were the defects of his education, the mighty 
)Owers of his nature often overcame them — always threw 
hein into the shade. A preternatural quickness of appre- 
lension, which enabled him to see at a glance what 
30 st other minds the labour of an investigation, made all 
attainments of an ordinary kind so easy, that it perhaps 
disinclined him to those which, not even his acuteness 
and strength of mind, could master without the pain of 
study. But he was sure as well as quick : and where 
the heat of passion or the prejudice of party, or certain 
little peculiarities of a personal kind — certain mental 
idiosyncracies in which he indulged, and which pro- 
duced capricious fancies or crotchets — left his faculties 
unclouded and unstunted, no man’s judgement was more 
sound, or could more safely be trusted. Then, his 
feelings were warm and kindly; his temper was sweet 
though vehempnt ; — like that of all the Fox family, his 
nature was generous, open, manly ; above every thing 
like dissimulation or duplicity ; governed by the impulses 
of a great and benevolent soul. This virtue, so much 
beyond all intellectual graces, yet bestowed its accus- 
tomed influence upon the faculties of his understanding, 
and gave them a reach of enlargement to which meaner 
natures are ever strangers. It was not more certain 
that such a mind as his should be friendly to religious 
toleration, eager for the assertion of civil liberty, the 


* Namely, Mr. Burke. 
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uncompromising enemy of craft and cruelty in all their 
forms — from the corruption of the Treasury and the 
severity of the penal code, up to the oppression of 
American colonies and the African slave traffic — than 
that it should be enlarged and strengthened, made pow- 
erful in its grasp, and coilsistent in its purpose, by the 
same admirable and amiable qualities which bent it 
always towards the right pursuit. 

The great intellectual gifts of Mr. Pox’s mind, the 
robust structure of his faculties, naturally governed his 
oratory, made him singularly affect argument, and led 
him to a close grappling with every subject, — despising 
all flights of imagination, and shunning every thing 
collateral or discursive. This turn of mind, too, made 
him always careless of ornament, often negligent of ac- 
curate diction. There never was a greater mistake, as 
we lately had occasion to remark,* than the fancying a 
close resemblance between his eloquence and that of 
Demosthenes; although an excellent judge (Sir Jarnes 
Mackintosh) fell into it, when he pronounced him ‘‘the 
most Dernosthenean speaker since Dcmoslhcnes.” That 
he resembled his immortal predecessor in despising all 
useless ornament, and all declamation for declamation’s 
sake, is true enough ; but it applies to every good speaker 
as well as to those two signal ornaments of ancient and 
modern rhetoric. That he resembled hinj in*keeping 
more close to the subject in hand, tiian many good, and 
even great speakers have often done, may also be af- 
firmed; yet this is far too vague and remote a likeness 
to justify the proposition hi question; andit*is only a dif- 
ference in degree, and not a speciliij distinction between 
him and others. That his eloquence was fervid, rapid, 
copious, — carrying along with it the minds of the au- 
dience, nor suffering them to dwell upon the speaker or 
the speech, but engrossing their wdiolc attention to the 
question, is equally certain ; and is the only resemblance 
which the comparison affords. But then the points of 
difference are as numerous as they are important,, and 


* See Article on Lord Chatham in the Edinburgh Review, No 136, 
'July, 1838. 
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they strike indeed upon the most cursory glance. The 
one was full of repetitions, recurring, again and again 
to the same topic, nay, to the same view of it, till he 
made his impression complete; the other never came 
back upon a ground which he had utterly wasted and 
withered up by the tide of fire he had rolled along it. 
The one dwelt at length, and with many words on his 
topics ; the other performed the whole at a blow, some- 
times with a word, always with the smallest number of 
words possible. The one frequently was digressive, even 
narrative and copious in illustration ; in the other no 
deviation from his course was ever to be perceived ; 
no disporting on the borders of his way, more than any 
lingering over it; but carried rapidly forward, and with- 
out swerving to the right or to the left, like the engines 
flying along a rail way, and like them driving every 
thing off out of sight that obstructed his resistless course. 
In diction, as well as in thought, the contrast was as 
remarkable. It is singular that any one should have 
thought of likening Mr. Fox to the orator of whom the 
great Roman critic, comparing him with Cicero, has 
said so well and so judiciously — In ilh plus curcc^ in 
hoc plus natures. The Greek was of all speakers, the 
one who most carefully prepared each sentence ; show- 
ing himself as sedulous in the collocation of his words 
as in the selection. His composition, accordingly, is a 
model of the most artificial workmanship; yet of an 
art so happy in its results that itself is wholly con- 
cealed. The Englishman was negligent, careless, 
slovenly bey#nd most speakers ; even his most brilliant 
passages were the {inspirations of the moment ; and he 
frequently spoke for half an hour at a time, sometimes 
delivered whole speeches, without being fluent for five 
minutes, or, excepting in a few sound and sensible re- 
marks which were interspersed, rewarding the hearer 
with a single redeeming passage. Indeed, to the last, 
he never possessed, unless when much animated, any 
fluency; and probably despised it, as he well might, if 
he only regarded its effects in making men . neglect 
more essential qualities, — when the curse of being Jlu- 
ent speakers^ and nothing else, has fallen on them and ' 
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on their audience. Nevertheless, that fluency — the 
being able easily to express his thoughts in correct 
words — is as^ essential to a speaker as drawing to a 
painter. This we cannot doubt, any more than we can 
refuse our assent to the proposition, that though merely 
giving pleasure is no part*of an orator’s duty, yet he 
has no vocation to give his audience pain ; — which any 
one must feel who listens to a speaker delivering him- 
self with dilficulty and hesitation. The practice of 
connpositioii seems never to have been familiar to Mr. 
Fox. His speeches show this; perhaps his writings 
still more so; because there, the animation of the mo- 
mentary excitement which often carried him on in 
speaking had little or no play. One of his ' worst 
speeches, if not his worst, is that upon Francis, Duke 
of Bedford; and it is known to be almost the only oixe 
he ever much prepared, and the only one he ever cor- 
rected for the press. His “ History ” too, shows the 
same want of expertness in composition. The style 
is pure and correct; but cold and lifeless; it is even 
somewhat abrupt and discontinuous; so little does it 
flow naturally or with case. Yet, when writing letters 
without any efl’ort, no one expressed himself more hap- 
pily or with more graceful facility; and in conversa- 
tion, of which he only partook when the society was 
small and intimate, he was a model of every exoellence, 
whether solid or gay, plain or refined — full of informa- 
tion, witty and playful betimes, never ill natured for a 
moment ; — above all, never afraid of an argument, as 
so many eminent men ar» wont to be; butA)n the con- 
trary, courting discussion on all subjects, perhaps with- 
out much regard to their relative importance; as if 
reasoning were his natural element, in which his great fa- 
culties moved the more freely. An admirable judge, but 
himself addicted to reasoning upon general principles, 
the late Mr. Dumont, used to express his surprise at 
the love of minute discussion, or argumentation upon 
trifling subjects, which this great man often showed. 
But the cause was clear; argument he must have; 
and, as his studies, except upon historical and classical 

• VOL. I.— 16 
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points, had been extremely confined, when matters of a 
political or critical cast were not on the carpet, he took 
whatever ordinary matter came uppermost, and made 
it the subject of discussion. To this circumstance may 
be added his playful good-nature ; which partook, as 
Mr. Gibbon observed, of the simplicity of a child ; — 
making him little fastidious and easily interested and 
amused. 

Having premised all these qualifications, we must 
now add, that Mr. Fox’s eloquence was of a kind 
which, to comprehend, you must have heard himself. 
When he got fairly into his subject, was heartily 
warmed with it, he poured forth words and periods of 
fire that smote you, and deprived you of all power to re- 
flect and rescue yourself, while he went on to seize the fa- 
cOltics of the listener, and carry them captive along with 
him whithersoever he pleased to rush. It is ridiculous to 
doubt that he was a far closer reasoner, a much more 
argumentative speaker than Demosthenes; as much 
m6re so as Demosthenes would pcrha[)s have been than 
Pox had he lived in our times, and had to address an 
English House of Commons. For it is the kindred 
mistake of those who fancy that the two were like 
each other, to imagine that the (Grecian’s orations are 
long chains of ratiocination, like Sir William Grant’s ar- 
guments, or Euclid's Demonstrations. They are close 
to the point; they are full of impressive allusions; they 
abound in expositions of the adversary’s inconsistency; 
they are loaded with bitter invective; they ne^i'er lose 
sight of the ..subject ; and they never quit bold of the 
hearer by the strikirjg appeals they make to his strongest 
feelings and*his favourite recollections: to the heart, or 
to the quick and immediate sense of inconsistency, they 
are always addressed, and find their way thither by the 
shortest and surest road ; but to the head, to the calm 
and sober judgment, as pieces of argumentation, they 
assuredly are not addressed. But Mr. Fox, as he went 
along, and exposed absurdity, and made inconsistent 
arguments clash, and laid bare shuffling, or hypocrisy, 
and showered down upon meanness, or upon cruelty, 
or upon oppression, a pitiless storm of the most fierce 
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invective, was ever forging also the long, and com- 
pacted, and massive chain of pure demonstration. 


*Ev idiT* ctKfAoBtrtt jULtynv eutfi^ovat, KOTrrtJ'i 
’ApgWTowf, e/uTTiJ'iV ctuB/ fiteyony. 

(Od. ©.) 

There was no weapon of argument which this great 
orator more happily or more frequently wielded than 
wit, — the wit which exposes to ridicule the absurdity 
or inconsistency of an adverse argument. It has been 
said of him, we believe, by Mr. Frere,* that he was 
the wittiest speaker of his times ; and they were the 
times of Sheridan and of Windham. This was Mr. 
Canning’s opinion, and it was also Mr. Pitt’s. There 
was nothing more awful in Mr. Pitt’s sarcasm, nothing 
so vexatious in Mr. Canning’s light and galling raillery, 
as the battering and piercing wit, with which Mr. Pox 
so often interrupted, but always supported, the heavy 
artillery of his argumentative declamation. 

** Nonno fuit satius, tristrs Amaryllidis iras, 

Alquc superba paii /autidia '/ Nonne, Mcnalcan ?** 

In debate, he had that ready discernment of an ad- 
versary’s weakness, and the advantage to be taken of it. 
which is, in the war of words, that the coup diceil of a 
practised general is in the field. He was ever best in 
reply ; his opening speeches were almost always un- 
successful; the one in 1805 upon the Catholic Question 
was a great exception and the previous meditation 
upon it, after having heard Lord Grenville’s able open- 
ing of the same question in the House of. Lords, gave 
him much anxiety : he was exceedingly nervous^ to use 
the common expression. It was a noble performance, 
instinct with sound principle ; full of broad and striking 
views of policy; abounding in magnanimous appeals to 
justice; and bold assertions of right; in one passage 
touching and pathetic, — the description of a catholic 
soldier’s feelings on reviewing some field where he had 


See Quarterly Review^ for Ootober, 1810. 
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shared the dangers of the fight, yet repined to think 
that he could never taste the glories of command. His 
greatest speeches were those in 1791 on the Russian 
armament, on parliamentary reform, in 1797, and on 
the renewal of the war, in 1803. The last he himself 
preferred to all the others ; airtl it had the disadvantage, if 
it be not, however,, in another sense, the advantage,* of 
coming after the finest speech, excepting that on the 
slave trade, ever delivered by his great antagonist. But 
there are passages in the earlier speeches, — particu- 
larly the fierce attack upon Lord* Auckland, in the Rus- 
sian speech,— and the instructive summary of our fail- 
ings and our misgovernment in the reform speech, 
which it would be hard to match even in the speech of 
1803. But for the infeiiority of the subject, the speech 
upon the Westminster Scrutiny, in 1784, might perhaps 
be justly placed at the head of them all. I'lic surpass- 
ing interest of the question to the speaker himself — the 
thorough knowledge of all its details by his audience, 
which made it suflicient to allude to n)alters and not to 
state themf — the undeniably strong grounds of attack 
which he had against his adversary— all cons[)ired to 
make this great oration as animated and energetic 
throughout, as it is perfectly felicitous both in the choice 
of topics and the handling of thorn. A fortunate cry 
of which he early raised in the very exordium, 

by affirming that “ far from expecting any indulgence, he 
could scarcely hope for bare justice from the House,’' 
gave him occasion for dwelling on this topic, and press- 
ing it home with additionah illustration ; till the re- 
doubled blows and /epeated bursts of extemporaneous 
declamation * almost overpowered the audience while 
they wholly bore down all farther interruption. A 
similar effect is said to have been produced by Mr. 


* To a grreat apeal^er, it is always an advantage to follow a power- 
ful adversary. The audience is prepared for attention, nay, even feel 
a. craving for sonic answer. 

t This is one ipain pause of the qonciseness and rapidity of the 
Greek orations; they were all on a few simple topics thoroughly known 
to the whole audience. Much of their difficulljr comes also from this 
source. 
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(now Lord Plunkett,) in the Irish House of Commons, 
upon some one calling out to take down his words. — 

Stop,” said this consummate orator, and you shall 
have something more to take down and then followed 
in a torrent, the most vehement and indignant descrip- 
tion of the wrongs whiclf his country had sustained, 
and had still to endure. 

Jn most of the external qualities of oratory, Mr. Fox 
was certainly deficient, being of an unwieldy person* 
without any grace of action, with a voice of little com* 
pass, and which, when pressed in the vehemence of his 
speech, became shrill almost to a cry or squeak ; yet all 
this was absf)lutely forgotten in the moment when the 
torrent began to pour. Some of the under tones of his 
voice w^ere peculiarly sweet ; and there was even in the 
shrill and piercing sounds which he uttered when at thfe 
more exalted pitch, a power that thrilled the heart ol 
the hearer. Ilis pronunciation of our language was 
singularly beautiful, and bis use of it pure and chaste 
to severity. As he rejected, from the correclncss of his 
taste, all vicious ornaments, and was most sparing, in- 
deed, in the use of figures at all ; so in his choice* of 
words, he justly shunned foreign idiom, or words bor- 
rowed, whether from the ancient or modern languages : 
and alfected the pure Saxon tongue, the resources of 
which, arc unknown to so many who use it, both in 
writing and in speaking. 

If from the orator wc turn to the man, wc shall find 
much more to blame and to lament, whether his private 
character be regarded or his public; but foi^thc defects 
of the former, there are excuses to be offered, almost 
sufficient to remove the censure, and leave 'the feeling 
of regret entire and alone. The foolish indulgence of 
a father, from whom he inherited his talents certainly, 
but little principle,, put him,, while yet a boy, in the pos- 
session of pecuniary resources which cannot safely be 
trusted to more advanced stages of youth ; and the dis- 
sipated habits of the times drew him, before the age of 
manhood, into the whirlpool of fashionable excess. In 
the comparatively correct age in which our lot is cast, 
ft would be* almost as unjust to apply our more severe 
16 * 
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standard to him and his associates, as it would have 
been for the Ludlows and Hutchinsons of the seventeenth 
century, in writing a history of the Roman empire, to 
denounce the immoralities of Julius Crosar. Nor let it 
be forgotten, that the noble heart and sweet disposition 
of this great man passed unscathed tlirough an ordeal 
which in almost every other instance, is found to deaden 
all the kindly and generous affections. A life of gam- 
bling, and intrigue, and faction, left the nature of Charles 
Fox as little tainted with selfishness or falshood, and his 
heart as little hardened, as if he had lived and died in 
a farmhouse ; or rallicr as if ho had not outlived his 
childish years. 

The historian of a character so attractive, the softer 
features of which present a rare contrast to the accus- 
tomed harshness of political men, is tempted to extend 
the same indulgence, and ascribe the errors of the states- 
man to the accidents of his position, or the less lofty 
tone of principle which distinguished the earlier period 
of his public life, while his principles of conduct were 
forming and ripening. The great party, too, which he 
so "long led with matchless personal influence, would 
gladly catch at such a means of defence ; but as the 
very same measure of justice or of mercy must be meted 
out to the public conduct of Mr. I’itt, his great rival, 
there would be little gain to party pride by that sacrifice 
of principle which could alone lead to such unworthy 
concessions. It is of most dangerous example, of most 
corruptive tendency, ever to let the faults of statesmen 
pass unccnaured : or to treut.fhc errors or the crimes, 
which involve the interests of millions with the same 
indulgence fowards*^ human frailty which we may, in the 
exercise of charity, show towards the more venial trans- 
gressions that only hurt one individual ; most commonly 
only the wrong-doer himself. Of Mr. Fox it must be 
said that whilst his. political principles were formed upon 
the true model of the whig school, and led him, when, 
combined with his position as opposing the government’s 
warlike and oppressive policy, to defend the liberty of 
America, and the cause of peace, both in that and the 
French war, yet he constantly modified these' principles,' 
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according to his own situation and circumstances as a 
party chief; — making the ambition of the man and the 
interest of his followers the governing rule of his con- 
duct. The charge is a grave one; but unhappily the ' 
facts fully bear it out. Because Lord Shelburne had 
gained the king’s ear (by an intrigue possibly, but then 
Lord Shelburne never had pretended to be a follower of 
Mr. Fox,) the latter formed a coalition with Lord North, 
whose person and whose policy he had spent his whole 
life in decrying ; whose rnisgovernment of America had 
been the cause of nearly destroying the empire ; and 
whose whole principles were the very reverse of his 
own. The ground taken by this coalition on which to 
subvert the government of Lord Shelburne and.Mr. Pitt, 
was their having made a peace favourable to England 
beyond what could have been expected, after the state 
to which Lord North’s mal-administration had reduced 
her ; their having, among other tilings, given the new 
American states too large concessions ; and their having 
made inadequate provision for the security and idemnity 
of the American loyalists. On such grounds they, Mr*. 
Fox and Lord North, succeeded in overiurning the'mi- 
nistry, and took their places ; which they held for a few 
months, when the king dismissed them amidst the all- 
but universal joy of the country; men of all ranks, and 
parties, and sects, joining in one feeling of disgust at the- 
factious propensities in wdiich the unnatural alliance 
was begotten ; and apprehending from it, as Mr. Wilber- 
force remarked, “ a progeny stamped with the features 
of both parents, the violence of the one party, and the 
corruption of the other.” This grand error raised the 
tories and Mr. Pitt to the power wliich, during their 
long and undisturbed reign, they enjoyed ; notwithstand- 
ing all the unparalleled difficulties of the times, and in 
spite of so many failures in all the military enterprises 
of themselves and of their foreign allies. The original 
quarrel with Mr. Pitt was an error proceeding from the 
same evil source. His early but mature talents had 
been amply displayed ; he had already gained an influ- 
ence in parliament and the country, partly from heredi- 
• tary, partly from personal qualities, second only to that 
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of Mr. Fox ; his private character was wholly untar- 
nished ; his principles were the same with those of the 
whigs ; he had nobly fought with them the battle which 
destroyed the North administration. Yet no first-rate 
place could be found to offer him; although Mr. Fox 
had once and again declared»»a boundless admiration of 
his genius, and an unlimited confidence in his character. 
Lord John Cavendish, of an illustrious whig house by 
birth, but himself one of the most obscure of mankind, 
must needs be made Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Pitt was only the son of Lord Chatham, and a man of 
vast talents, as well as spotless reputation ; and he was 
thus not permitted, without a sacrifice of personal honour, 
to be the ally of Mr. Fox, in serving their common 
country. How much misery and mischief might the 
world have been spared had the Rockingham Ministry 
preferred Mr. l*itt to Lord John Cavendish, and made 
the union between him and the Whigs perpetual! We 
shall presently see that an error almost as great in itself 
thviugh in its conse(}ucnccs far from being so disastrous, 
was afterwards committed by Mr. Pitt himself. 

The interval between the American and the French 
wars was passed by Mr. Fox in opposing whatever was 
proposed by his antagonist; with the single exception 
of the measures for restoring the Stadtholdcr’s authority 
in 1787r His hearty admiration of the French Revo- 
lution is well known; and it was wholly unqualified by 
any of the profound and sagacious forebodings of Mr. 
Burke, excited by the distrust of vast and sudden changes, 
among a people wholly unprepared ; and which seems 
never afterwards to have been diminished by the un- 
doubted fact of a minority having obtained the sway, 
and being compelled to make up, with the resources of 
terror, for their essential want of support among the 
people at large. The separation of his aristocratic sup- 
porters, and the unfortunate war to which it led, left 
him to struggle for peace, and the constitution, with a 
small but sie^y band of noble-minded associates — and 
their warfare for the rights of the people during the dis- 
mal period of alarm which elapsed from 1793 to 1801, 
when the healing influence of the Addington Govern- 
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ment was applied to our national wounds, cannot be too 
liighly extolled. The whigs thus regained the confidence 
of the nation, which their coalition ten years before 
seemed to have forfeited for ever. The new junction 
with the Grenville party in 1804 was liable to none of 
the same objections ; it wtis founded on common prin- 
ciples ; and it both honoured its authors and served the 
state. But when upon Mr. Pitt’s deaths Mr. Fox again 
became possessed of power, we find him widely diffe- 
rent from the leader of a hopeless, though high-prin- 
(tipled opposition to the court of George III. He con- 
sented to take office without making any stipulation with 
the king on behalf of the catholics ; a grave neglect 
which afterwards subverted the whig government ; and 
if it be said that this sacrifice was made to obtain the 
greater object of peace with France, then it must be 
added that he was slack indeed in his pursuit of that 
greater object. He allowed the odious income tax to 
be nearly doubled, after being driven, one by one, from 
the taxes proposed ; and proposed on the very worSt 
principles ever dreamt of by financiers. He defended 
the unprincipled arrangement for making the l^ord 
Chief Justice of England a politician, by placing him in 
the cabinet ; he joined as heartily as any one in the fer- 
vour of loyal enthusiasm for the Hanoverian possessions 
of the crown. On one great subject his sense of right, 
no less than his warm and humane feelings, kept him 
invariably true to the great principles of justice as wcU 
as policy. His attachment was unceasing, and his ser^ 
vices invaluable to the •abolition of the •slave-trade, 
which his last accession to office qprtainly accelerated 
by several years. For this, and for his support of Lord 
Erskine in his amendment of the law of libel, the lasting 
gratitude of his country and of mankind is due ; and to 
the memory of so great and so amiable a man it is a 
tribute which will for ever be cheerfully paid. But to 
appreciate the gratitude which his country owes him, 
we must look, not to his ministerial life ; we must recur 
to his truly glorious career as leader of the patriot band 
which, during the* almost hopeless struggle from 1793 
to, 1801, upheld the cause of affficteA freedom. If to 
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the genius and the courage of Erskine we may justly be 
said to owe the escape from proscription, and from ar- 
bitrary power, Fox stands next to him as the preserver 
of that sacred fire of liberty which they saved to blaze 
forth in happier times. Nor could even Erskine have 
triumphed as he did had not the party which Fox so 
nobly led, persevered in maintaining the sacred warfare, 
and in rallying around them whatever was left of the 
old English spirit to resist oppression. 

The circumstance of his celebrated antagonist’s situa- 
tion were as diflerent from his own as could well be 
imagined. It was not merely disparity of years by 
which tlicy were distinguished ; all the hereditary pre- 
judices under which the one appeared bclore the coun- 
try, were as unfavourable as the prepossessions derived 
from his father's character and renown were auspicious, 
to the entrance of the other upon the theatre of jmblic 
affairs. The grief, indeed, was yet recent which the 
people had felt for the loss of Lord Chatham’s genius, so 
proudly towering above all party views and personal 
ties, so entirely devoted to the cause of his principles 
arid patriotism — when his son appeared to take his sta- 
tion, and contest the first rank in the popular afibctioiis 
with the son of him whose policy and parts had been 
sunk into obscurity by the superior lustre of his adver- 
sary’s capacity and virtues. But the young statesman’s 
own talents and conduct made good the claim which 
his birth announced. At an age when others arc but 
entering upon the study of state affairs, and the prac- 
tice of debating, he came forth a matured politician, a 
finished orator, — even, as if by inspiration, an accom- 
plished debater. His knowledge, too, was not confined 
to the study of the classics, though with these he was 
familiarly conversant; — the more severe pursuits of 
Cambridge had imparted to him some acquaintance 
with the stricter sciences, which have had their home 
upon .the banks of the Granta since Newton made them 
his abode ; and with political philosophy he w?is more 
familiar than most Englishmen of his age. Having pre- 
pared himself, too, for being called to the bar, and both 
attended on courts of justice and frequented the Western 
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Circuit he had more knowledge and habits of business 
than can fall to the share of our young patricians; — 
the material out of which British statesmen are for the 
most part fashioned, by an attendance upon debates in 
parliament, and a study of newspapers in the clubs. 
Happy had he not too sodn been removed into office 
from the prosecution of studies which his rapid success 
broke off* never to be resumed ! For the leading defect 
of his life, which is seen through all his measures, and 
which not even his great capacity and intense industry 
could supply, was an ignorance of the principles upon 
which large measures are to be framed, and nations to 
be at once guided and improved. As soon as he entered 
upon official duties, his time was at the mercy of c\ cry 
one who had a claim to prefer, a grievance to complain 
of, or a nostrum to propound ; nor could the hours of 
which the day consists suffice at once to give all these 
their audience ; to transact the routine business of his sta- 
tion ; to direct or to counteract the intrigues of party ; and 
at the same time, to learn all that his sudden transplant- 
ing from the closet to the cabinet, and from the bar to Jhe 
senate, had of necessity left unlearnt. From hence, and 
from the temptation always afforded in times of difficulty 
to avoid as much as possible all unnecessary embarrass- 
inciits, andall risks not forced upon him, arose the pecu- 
liarity which marks his story, and marks it in a vv%.y not 
less hurtful to his own renowm through after ages, than 
• unfortunate for his country. With more power than any 
minister had ever possessed — ^with an opposition which 
rather was a help than a hindrance to him •during the 
greater part of his rule — with a friesidly court, an obse 
quious parliament, a confiding people — he Ifeld the su- 
preme place in the public councils for twenty years ; and 
excepting the union with Ireland, which was forced upon 
him by a rebellion, and which was both corruptly and 
imperfectly carried, so as to produce the smallest possi- 
ble benefit to either country, he has left not a single 
measure behind him for which the community, whose 
destinies he so long swayed, has any reason to respect 
his memory ; while, by want of firmness, he was the 
dcuse of an impolicy and extravagance, the effects of 
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which are yet felt, and will oppress us beyond the life 
of the youngest person alive. 

It is assuredly not to Mr. Pitt’s sinking-fund that we 
now allude, as showing his defective political resources ; 
that scheme, now exploded, after being gradually given 
up by all adepts in the science of finance, was for many 
years their favourite ; nor can he in this particular be so 
justly charged, as he well may in all the rest of his mea- 
sures, with never having gone before his age, and not 
always being upon a level with the wisdom of his own 
times. Yet may it be confessed that, his financial ad- 
ministration being the main feature in his official history, 
all his other plans are allowed to have been failures at 
the time ; and this, the only exception, began to be ques- 
tioned before his decease, and has long been abandoned.^ 
Neither would we visit harshly the entire change of his 
opinions upon the great question of reform ; albeit the 
question with which his claims to public favour com- 
menced, and on his support of which his early populariU' 
and power were almost wholly grounded. But w^e feel 
the force of the dcience urged for his conversion, that 
the alarms raised in the most reflecting minds by the 
French Revolution, and its cognate excitement amongst 
ourselves, justified a reconsideration, and might induce 
an honest alteration of the opinions originally entertained 
upon our parliamentary system. That any such consi- 
derations- could ever justify him in lending himself to 
the persecution of his former associates in that cause, 
we wholly deny ; and in aid of this denial, we ask, what 
would have been said of Messrs. Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Stephen, Brouglianf>, Smith, and the other abolitionists, 
had they, on account of some dreadful desolation of our 
colonies by negro insurrection, suddenly joined in pro- 
scribing and persecuting all who, after they themselves 
had left the cause, should continue to devote their efforts 
to its promotion ? But the main charge against Mr, 
Pitt is, his having suflered himself to be led away by 
the alarms of the court, and the zeal of his new allies, 


* It was Dr. Pricc^s plan ; and be complained that,. of the three 
Sobemea propounded bj him, Mr. Pitt had selected the worst. 
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the Burke and Windham parly, from the ardent love of 
peace which he professed, and undoubtedly felt, to the 
eager support of the war against France, which might 
well have been avoided had he but stood firm. The 
deplorable consequences of this change in liis conduct 
are too well known : they aJ-e still too sensibly felt. But 
are the motives of it wholly free from suspicion? CtU 
hono? was the question put by the Roman law^ycr when 
the person really guilty of any act was sought for. A 
similar question may often be put, without any want of 
charily, when we are in quest of the motives which 
prompted a doubtful or suspicious course of action; 
proved })y experience to have been disastrous to the 
world. That, as the chief of a party, Mr. Pitt was in- 
calculably a gainer by the event which, for awhile, well 
nigli annihilated the opposition to his ministry, and left 
that opposition crippled as hmg as the war lasted, no 
man can doubt. That independent of the breaking up 
of tlie whigs, the w'ar gave their powerful antagonist a 
constant lever wherewithal to move at w'ill both parlia- 
ment and people, as long as the sinews of’ war could be 
obtained from the resources of the country, is at leasf as 
unquestionable a fact. 

Ilis conduct of tlic war betrayed no extent of views, 
no commanding notions of policy. Any thing more 
common-place can hardly be imagined. To fown one 
coalition after another in Germany, and subsidize them 
* with millions of free gift, or aid with profuse loans, until 
all the powers in our pay were defeated in succession, 
and most of them either* destroyed or cojftverted into 
allies of the enemy — such were all the resources of his 
diplomatic policy. To shun any effectual oonflict with 
the enemy, while he wasted our military force in petty 
expeditions — to occupy forts, and capture colonies, 
which, if France prevailed in Europe, were useless 
acquisitions, only increasing the amount of the slave 
trade, and carrying abroad our own capital, and which, 
if France were beaten in Europe, would all of them- 
selves fall into our hands — such was the whole scheme 
of his warlike policy. The operations of our navy, 
•which were undertaken as a matter of course, and 
VQL 1. — 17 
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would have been performed, and must have led to our 
brilliant maritime successes, whoever was the minister, 
or whether there was any minister at all, may be added 
to the account; but can have little or no influence upon 
the estimate to be formed of his belligerent administra* 
tion. When, after a most cdipable refusal to treat with 
Napoleon in 1800 , grounded on the puerile hope of the 
newly gotten consular power being soon overthrown, 
he found it impossible any longer to continue the ruin- 
ous expenditure of the war, he retired, placing his pup- 
pet in his office, with whom he quarrelled for refusing 
to retire when he was bidden. But the ostensible 
ground of his resignation was the king’s bigoted refusal 
to emancipate the Irish Catholics. Nothing could have 
more rebounded to his glory than this. But he resumed 
office in 1804 , refused to make any stipulation for those 
same Catholics, and always opposed those who urged 
their claims, on the utterly unconstitutional ground of 
the king’s personal prejudices — a ground quite as solid 
for yielding to that monarch in 1801 , as for not urging 
him in 1804 . It was quite as discreditable to him that, 
on the same occasion, after pressing Mr. Fox upon 
George III. as an accession of strength necessary for 
well carrying on the war, he agreed to take office with- 
out any such accession ; rather than thwart the personal 
antipathy,— the capricious, the despicable antipathy of 
that narrow-minded and vindictive prince against the 
most illustrious of his subjects.* 

These arc heavy charges; but we fear the worst 
remains toSbe urged against the conduct of this eminent 
person. No man felt more strongly on the subject of 

It is a singular instance of the great effects of trivial circumBtanccs 
that we can relate the following anecdote. During the co-operation of 
all parties against Mr. Addington's Government in the spring of 1804, 
Air. Pitt and Mr. C. Long were one night passing the door of Brooks 
Club-house, on their way from the House of Commons, when Mr. Pitt, 
who had not been there since the coalition of 1784, said he had a great 
mind to go in and sup. His wary friend said, I think you had better not" 
and turned aside the well-disposed intention. When we reflect on the 
high ’&vour Mr. Pitt then was in with the whigs, and consider the nature 
«fMr. Fox as well as his own, we can have little doubt of the cordial 
flriendahip which such a night would have cemented, and that the 
union of the two parties would have been complete. 
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the African slave trade than he; and all who heard liim 
are agreed, that his speeches against it were the finest 
even of his noble orations. Yet did he continue for 
eighteen years of his life, suffering every one of his col- 
leagues, nay, of his mere underlings in office, to vote 
against the question of abolition, if they thought fit — 
men, the least inconsiderable of whom, durst no more 
have thwarted him upon any of the more trifling mea- 
sures of his government, than they durst have thrust 
their heads into the fire. Even the foreign slave trade, 
and the traffic which his war policy had trebled by the 
capture of the enemy’s colonies, he suffered to grow and 
prosper under the fostering influence of British capital; 
and after letting years and years glide away, and hun- 
dreds of thousands be torn from their own country, and 
carried to perpetual misery in ours, while a stroke of 
his pen could, at any moment, have stopped it for ever, 
he only could be brought to issue, a few months before 
his death, the easy order in council, which at length 
destroyed the pestilence. This is by far the gravest 
charge to w hich Mr. Pitt’s memory is exposed. 

If from the statesman we turn to the orator, the con- 
trast is indeed marvellous. He is to be placed, without 
any doubt, in the highest class. With a sparing use of 
ornament, hardly indulging more in figures, or even in 
figurative expressions, than the most severe exatUplcs of 
ancient chasteness allow^ed, with little variety of style, 
hardly any of the graces of manner, he no sooner rose 
than he carried away every hearer, and kept the atten- 
tion fixed and unflagging till it pleased him Jo let it go ; 
and then 

“So charming left his voice, that we, awhile. 

Still thought him speaking, still stood fixed to hoar.'^ 


This magical effect was produced by his unbroken flo-w, 
which never, for a moment, left the hearer in pain or 
doubt, and yet was not the mean fluency of mere relax- 
ation, requiring no effort of the speaker, but imposing 
on the listener a heavy task ; by his lucid arrangement, 
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which made all the parts of the most complicated sub- 
ject quit their entanglement, and fall each into its place; 
by the clearness of his statements, which presented at 
once a picture to the mind; by the forcible appeals to 
strict reason and strong feeling, which formed the great 
staple of the discourse ; by the majesty of the diction ; 
by the depth and fulness of the most sonorous voice, 
and the unbending dignity of the manner, which ever 
reminded us, that we vi'ere in the presence of more than 
an advocate or debater, or even an orator — that there 
stood before us a ruler of the people. Such were the 
effects invariably of his singular eloquence; and they 
w^ere as certainly produced on ordinary occasions, as 
in those grander displays when he rose to the height of 
some great argument; or indulged in vehement invec- 
tive against some individual, and variegated his speech 
with that sarcasm of which he was so great, and, in- 
deed, so little sparing a master; although even here all 
was uniform and consistent ; nor did any tiling, in any 
inood of mind, ever drop from him that was unsuited 
to the majestic frame of the whole, or could disturb 
tlfe serenity of tlie full and copious flood that rolled 
along. But if such was the unfailing impression at 
first produced, and which, for a season absorbing the 
faculties, precluded all criticism ; upon reflection, faults 
and imperfections certainly were disclosed. There pre- 
vailed a monotony in the matter, as well as in the man- 
ner; and even the delightful voice, which so long pre- 
vented this from being felt, was itself almost without 
any variety of tone. All thisgs were said nearly in the 
same w^ay; as if.by some curious machine, periods 
were rounded and flung ofl’; as if, in like moulds, though 
of different sizes, ideas were shaped and brought out. 
Ilis composition was correct enough, but not peculiarly 
felicitous; his English was sufficiently pure without 
being at all racy, or various, or brilliant; his style 
was, by Mr, Windham, called ‘‘ a state paper style,” in 
allusion to its combined dignity and poverty ; and the 
same nice observer, referring to the eminently skilful 
w^ay in which he balanced his phrases, sailed near the 
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wind, and seemed to disclose much, whilst he kept the 
greater part of his meaning to himself, declared that 
he verily believed Mr. Pitt could speak a king’s speech 
off-hand.” His declamation was admirable, mingling 
with and clothing the argument, as to bo good for any 
thing,, it alw’ays must; and no more separable from the 
reasoning, than the heat is from the metal in a stream 
of lava. Yet, with all this excellence, the last effect of 
the highest eloquence was for the most part wanting : 
seldom forgot the speaker, or lost the artist in the work. 
He was correct enough; he seemed quite sincere; he 
was moved himself as he would move us; we even 
went along with him, and forgot ourselves; but w^e 
hardly ever forgot him; and w^hile thrilled with' the 
glow which his burning words diffused, or transfixed 
with wonder at so marvellous a display of skill, we yet 
felt that it was admiration of a consummate artist 
which filled us, and that after alt we were present at an 
exhibition ; — gazing upon a wonderful performer indeed, 
but still a performer. 

We have ventured to name the greatest displays of 
Mr. Fox’s oratory; and it is fit we should attempl*as 
much by his illustrious rival’s. The speech on the war 
of 1803, which, by an accident that befell the gallery, 
was never reported, is generally supposed to have ex- 
celled all his other performances in vehement and spirit- 
stirring declamation ; and this may be the more easily 
believed when we know that Mr. Fox, in his reply, said, 
“ the orators of antiquity would have admired — probably 
would have envied it.” The last half hour is described 
as having been one unbroken torrent of the most majestic 
declamation. Of those which are*in any^legree pre- 
served (though it must be remarked that the character- 
istics which we have given of his eloquence show how^ 
much of it was sure to escape, even the fullest tran- 
script that could be given of the words,) the finest in all 
probability, is that upon the peace of 1783, and the 
coalition, when he closed his magnificent peroration by 
that noble, yet simple figure, — And if this inauspicious 
union be not already consummated, in the name of my 
tiountry, Tforbid the banns,” But all authorities agree 
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in placing his speech upon the slave trade in 1791 be- 
fore every other effort of his genius ; because it com- 
bined, with the most impassioned declamation, the 
deepest pathos, the most lively imagination, and the 
closest reasoning. We have it from a friend of his 
own, who sat beside him on* this memorable occasion, 
that its effects on Mr. Fox were manifest during the 
whole period of the delivery, while Mr. Sheridan ex- 
pressed liis feelings in the most hearty and even pas- 
sionate terms ; and we have it from Mr. Windham, that 
he walked home in amazement'at the compass, till then 
unknown to him, of human eloquence. It is from the 
former source of information that we derive the singu- 
lar fact of the orator’s health at the time being such, as 
to require his retirement immediately before he rose, in 
order to take a medicine required for allaying the vio- 
lent irritation of his stomach. 

Let us, however, add, that he was from the first a 
finished debater, although certainly practice and the 
- habit of command had given him more perfect quickness 
in perceiving an advantage and av’^ailing himself of an 
opening, as it were, in the adverse battle, with the skill 
and the rapidity wherewith our Wellington, in an instant 
perceiving the columns of Marmont somewhat too 
widely separated, executed the movement that gave him 
the vktory of Salamanca. So did Mr. Pitt overthrow 
his great antagonist on the regency, and some other 
conflicts. It may be farther observed, that never was 
any kind of eloquence, or any cast of talents more per- 
fectly suited to the position .of leading the government 
forces, keeping up the spirits of his followers under 
disaster, encouraging them to stand a galling adverse 
fire ; — above all, presenting them and the friendly though 
neutral portion of the audience, w^ith reasons or with 
plausible pretexts for giving the government that sup- 
port which the one class desired to give, and the other 
had no disposition to withhold. The effects which his 
calm and dignified, yet earnest manner produced on 
these classes, and the impression which it left on their 
have been admirably portrayed by one of the 
ibost able among diem, and with his well-chosen words 
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we close this imperfect sketch of so great a subject : — 
“Every part of his speaking, in sentiment, in language, 
and in delivery, evidently bore the stamp of his charac- 
ter. All communicated a varied aj)prchension of the 
qualities of strenuousness without bustle, unlaboured 
intrepidity, and severe greatness.”* 

Nothing that we have yet said of this extraordinary 
person has touched upon his private character, unless 
so far as the graver faults of the politician must ever 
border upon the vices or the frailties of man. But it 
must be admitted, what even his enemies were willing 
to confess, that in his failings, or in his delinquencies, 
there wms nothing mean, paltry, or low^ Ilis failings 
were ascribed to love of power and of glory ; and pride 
was the harshest feature that disfigured him to the pub- 
lic eye. We doubt if this can all be said with perfect 
justice; still more that if it could, any satisfactory 
defence would be made. The ambition cannot be pro- 
nounced very lofty whicii showed that place, mere high 
station, was so dear to il as to be sought without regai\I-' 
to its just concomitant — power, and clung by, after 
being stripped of this, the only attribute that can recom- 
mend it to truely noble minds. Yet his office as “the 
pride of his heart and the pleasure of his life,” when, 
boasting that he had sacrificed it to his engagements 
with Ireland at the union; and then, wdthin# a very 
short period, he proved that the pleasure and the pride 
w’erc far too dearly loved to let him think of that tie 
when he again grasped them, — wholly crippled, and 
deprived of all power jto carry a single measure of 
importance. Nor can any thirst for power itself, any 
ambition, be it of the most exallcd^kind, ever justify the 
measures which he contrived for putting to death those 
former coadjutors of his own, whose leading object was 
reform ; even if they had overstepped the bounds of law, 
in the pursuit of their common purpose. His conduct 
on the slave trade falls within the same view ; and 
leaves a dark shade resting upon his reputation as a 

* Quarterly Review^ Auguet, 1810.— Supposed to be bj Mr. J. H. 
Frere, but avowedly an intimate personal friend. 
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man — a shade which, God be praised, few would take, 
to be the first of orators and greatest of ministers. 

In private life he was singularly amiable ; his spirits 
were naturally buoyant and even playful ; his affections 
warm; his veracity scrupulously exact; his integrity 
wholly without stain ; and, although he was, from his 
situation, cut off from most of the relations of domestic 
life, as a son and a brother he was perfect, and no man 
was more fondly beloved or more sincerely mourned 
by his friends.* 

It was a circumstance broadly distinguishing the 
parliamentary position of the two great leaders whom 
we have been surveying, that while the one had to fight 
the whole battle of his government for many years, the 
first and most arduous of his life, if not single handed, 
yet with but one coadjutor of any power, the other was 
surrounded by “ troops of friends,” any one of whom 
might well have borne the foremost part. Against such 
men as Burke, Windham, Sheridan, North, Erskine, 
Lee, Barre, — Mr. Pitt could only set Mr. Dundas; and 
it is certainly the most astonisliing part of his history, 
theft against such a phalanx, backed by the majority of 
the commons, he could struggle all through the first 
session of his administration. Indeed, had it not been 
for the support which he received both from the court 
and thtf lords, and from the people, who were justly 
offended with the unnatural coalition of his adversaries, 
this session would not only have been marvellous but 
impossible. 

Of Mr. Fpx’s adherents whom we have named, the 
most remarkable certainly was Mr. Sheridan, and witli 

* The story told of his refusing to marry Mademoiselle Ncckcr 
'afterwards Madame de StacI,) when the match was proposed by the 
ftilher, rests upon a true foundation ; but the form of the answer, “ that 
he was already married to his country” has, unless it was a jest, 
which is very possible, no more foundation than the dramatic exit 
described by Mr. Rose in the House of Commons, when he stated, ” Oh 
my country ” to have been his last words — though it is certain that for 
many hours he only uttered incoherent sentences. Such things were 
tpo theatrical for so great a man, and of too vulgar a caste for so con- 
fiummate a performer, had he stooped to play a part in such circum- 
sUnce9« He himself gave more than once a far more prosaic and very ^ 
different reason for his never marrying. 
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all his faults, and all his failings, and all his defects, the 
first in genius and greatest in power. When the illus- 
trious name of Erskinc appears in the bright catalogue, 
it is unnecessary to add that "we here speak of parlia- 
mentary genius and political power. 

These sketches as natnrally begin with a notice of 
the means by which the great rhetorical combatants 
were brought up, and trained and armed for the conflict, 
as Homer’s battles do wdth the buckling on of armour 
and other note of preparation, when he brings his war- 
riors forward upon the scene. Of Mr. Sheridan, any 
more than of Mr. Burke, it cannot be lamented, as ol 
almost all other English statesmen, that he came pre- 
maturely into public life, without time given for prepara- 
tion by study. Yet this time in his case had been far 
otherwise spent than in Mr. Burke’s. Though his edu- 
cation had not been neglected, for he was bred at 
Harrow, and with Dr. Parr, yet he was an idle and a 
listless boy, learning as little as possible, and suffering 
as much wretchedness — an avowal which to the end of 
his life he never ceased to make, and to make in a very 
affecting manner. Accordingly, he brought away f?om 
school a very slender provision of classical learning ; 
and his taste, never correct or chaste, was wholly 
formed by acquaintance with the English poets and 
dramatists, and perhaps a few of our more ordinary 
prose writers ; for in no other language could he read 
with any thing approaching to case. Of those poets, he 
most professed to admire and to have studied Dryden ; 
he plainly had most studied Pope, w^honv he always 
vilified and always imitated. Byt of dramatists his 
passion evidently was Congreve, and after him’Van- 
burgh, Fraquhar, even Wycherly : all of whom served 
for the model, partly even for the magazine of his own 
dramatic writings, as Pope did of his verses. “ The 
Duenna,” however, is formed after the fashion of Gay ; 
of whom it falls farther short than the “ School for 
Scandal” does of Congreve. That his plays were great 
productions for any age, astonishing for a youth of 
twenty-three and twenty-five, is unquestionable. Johnr 
* son has accounted for the phenomenon of Congreve, at 
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a still earlier period of life, showing so much know- 
ledge of the world, by observing that, on a close exa- 
mination, his dialogues and characters might have been 
gathered from books “ without much actual commerce 
with mankind.” The same can hardly be said of the 

School for Scandal but Ae author wrote it when he 
was five years older than Congreve had been at the 
date of the “ Old Batchelor.” 

Thus with an ample share of literary and dramatic 
reputation, but not certainly of the kind most auspicious 
for a statesman — wiih a most slender provision of 
knowledge at all likely to be useful in political affairs — 
whh a position by birth and profession, little suited to 
command the respect of the most aristocratic country 
in Europe — the son of an actor, the manager himself of 
a theatre — he came into that parliament which was 
enlightened by the vast and various knowledge, as well 
as fortified and adorned by the more choice literary 
fame of a Burke, and which owned the sway of con- 
-summate orators like Fox and Pitt. His first effort 
was unambitious, and it was unsuccessful. Aiming at 
but a low flight, he failed in tfiat humble attempt. An 
experienced judge, Woodfall, told him it would never 
do ;” and counselled him to seek again the more con- 
genial atmosphere of Drury Lane. But he was resolved 
that ii should do ; he had taken his part ; and, as he felt 
the matter -was in him, he vowed not to desist till “ he 
brought it out.” What he wanted in acquired learning, 
and in natural quickness, he made up by indefatigable 
industry; within given limits^ towards a present object, 
no labour could daunt him; and no man could work for 
a season with more steady and unwearied application. 
By constant practice in small matters, or before private 
committees, by diligent attendance upon all debates, by 
habitual intercourse with all dealers in political wares, 
from the chiefs or parties and their more refined coteries 
to the providers of daily discussion for the public and 
the chroniclers of parliamentary speeches, he trained 
himself to a felicity of speaking, absolutely essential to 
alj but first-rate genius, and all but necessary even to 
that; and lie acquired what acquaintance' with the* 
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science of politics he ever possessed, or his speeches 
ever betrayed. He rose by these steps to the rank of a 
first-rate speaker, and as great a debater as a want of 
readiness, and need for preparation would permit. He 
had some qualities which led him to this rank, and 
which only required the liabit of speech to bring out 
into successful exhibition — a warm imagination, lliough 
more prone to repeat with variations the combinations 
of others, or to combine anew their creations, than to 
bring forth original productions — a fierce, dauntless 
spirit of attack — a familiarity, acquired from his dra- 
matic studies, with the feelings of the heart and the 
ways to tou(‘Ji its chords — a facility of epigram and 
point, the yet more direct gift of the same tlieatrical 
apprenticeship — an excellent manner, not unconnected 
with that experience — and a depth of voice which per* 
fectly suited the tone of his declamation, be it invective, 
or be it descriptive, or be it impassioned. His wit, de- 
livcd from the same source, or sharpened by the same 
previous habits, was eminently brilliant, and almost 
always successful; it was like all his speaking, exceed- 
ingly prepared, but it was skilfully introduced and hap- 
pily applied ; and it was well mingled also with huinour, 
occasionally descending to farce. IIow little it was the 
inspiration of the moment all men were aware who 
knew his habits : but a singular proof of this pre- 
sented by Mr. Moore when he came to write his life ; 
for we there find given to the world the secret note- 
books of this famous wit; and can trace the jokes, in 
embryo, with which he had so often made fhe walls of 
St. Stephen’s shake, in a merriment excited by the happy 
appearance of sudden unpremeditated effusipn.* 


* Take an instance from this author, gfivingf extracts from the Com- 

mon*placc book of the wit ; — “ He emj)loy8 hia fancy in his narrative, 
and keeps his recollections tor his wit.*' Ag^ain, the same idea is ex- 
panded into—** When he makes his jokes, you applaud the accuracy of 
his memory, and 'ti' .'^niy when be slates his facts that you admire the 
flights of his iinagiriation.*' But the thought was too good to be thus 
wasted on tlic dcsort air of a common-place book. So forth it came at 
the expense nt* Kelly, who having been a composer of music, became a 
.wine merchant. ** Yon will,** said the ready wit, “ import your music 
and compose your wine.*’ Nor was this service exacted from the old 
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The adroitness with which he turned to account sud- 
den occasions of popular excitement, and often at the 
expense of the whig party, generally loo indifferent to 
such advantages, and too insensible to the damage they 
thus sustained in public estimation, is well known. On 
the mutiny in the fleet, ho was beyond all question 
right; on the French invasion, and on the attacks upon 
Napoleon, he was almost as certainly wrong ; but these 
appeals to the people and to the national feelings of the 
House, tended to make the orator well received, if they 
added little to the statesman’s reputation ; and of the 
latter character he was not ambitious. His most cele- 
brated speech was certainly the one upon the “ Begum 
Charge” in the proceedings against Hastings; and no- 
thing can exceed the accounts left us of its unprece- 
dented success. Not only the practice, then first began, 
which has gradually increased till it greets every good 
speech, of cheering, on the speaker resuming his seat, 
but the minister besought the House to adjourn the deci- 
sion of the question, as being incapacitated from form- 
ing a just judgment under the influence of such power- 
ful^ eloquence ; whilst all men on all sides vied with 
each other in extolling so wonderful a performance. 
Nevertheless, the opinion has now become greatly pre- 
valent, that a portion of this success was owing to the 
speech having so greatly surpassed all the speaker’s 
former efforts; to the extreme interest of the topics 
which the subject naturally presented ; and to the artist- 
like elaboration and beautiful delivery of certain fine 
passages, rather tlian to the merits of the whole. Certain 
it is, that the repetition of great part of it, presented in 
the short-hand notes of the speech on the same charge 
in Westminster Hall, disappoints every reader who has 
heard of the success which attended the earlier effort. 
In truth, Mr. Sheridan’s taste was very far from being 
chaste, or even moderately correct; he delighted in 
gaudy figures ; he was attracted by glare ; and cared 

idea thought nofficient — bo in the House of CommonB an easy and 
afi^rently off-hand parenthesis was thus filled with it at Mr. Dundas* 
edit and charge who generally resorts to bis memory for his jokes, 
and to hia imagination for his facts.”) 
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not whether the brilliancy came from tinsel or gold : 
from the broken glass or the pure diamond; he over- 
laid his thoughts with epigrammatic diction; he ‘‘played 
to the galleries/’ and indulged them, of course, with 
an endless succession of clap-traps. Ilis worst pas- 
sages by far were those which he evidently preferred 
himself; — full of imagery often tar-felched, oftener gor- 
geous, and loaded with point that drew the attention of 
the hearer away from the thoughts to the words ; and 
his best by far were those where he declaimed, with 
his deep clear voice, though somewhat thick utterance, 
with a fierce defiance of some adversary, or an unap- 
peasable vengeance against some oppressive act; or 
reasoned rapidly, in the like lone, upon some plain mat- 
ter of fact, or exposed as plainly to homely ridicule 
some puerile sophism; and in all this, his admirable 
manner was aided by an eye singularly piercing, and a 
cjountenance which, though coarse, and even in some 
features gretss, was yet animated and expressive, and 
could easily assume the figure of both rage, and me- 
nace, and scorn. The fiiw sentences with wdiich he 
thrilled the House on the liberty of the press, • in 
1810, were worth, perhaps, more than all his elaborated 
epigrams and forced flowers on the Begum ('harge, 
or all his denunciations of Napoleon; “ whose morning 
orisons and evening prayers are for the concj^jost of 
England, whether he bends to the God of battles or 
■ worships the goddess of reason certainly far better 
than such pictures of his power, as his having thrones 
for his watch-towers, kings for his sentinelii, and for the 
palisades of his castle, sceptres stuck with crowns.” 
“ Give them, said he, in 1810, and m a far liiglicr strain 
of eloquence, “ a corrupt House of Lords; give them a 
renal House of Commons; give them a tyrannical 
prince; give them a truckling court,— and let me but 
nave an unfettered press ; I will defy them to encroach 
a hair’s breadth upon the liberties of England.” Of all 
his speeches there can be little doubt that the most 
powerful, as the most chaste, was his reply in 1806, 
upon the motion which he had made for repealing the 
'defence act. Mr. Pitt had unwarily thrown out a 

VOL. I.— 18 
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sneer at his support of Mr. Addington, as though it 
was insidious. Such a stone cast by a person whose 
house on that aspect was one pane of glass, could not 
fail to call down a shower of missiles ; and they who 
witnessed the looks and gestures of the aggressor under 
the pitiless pelting of the tempest which he had pro- 
voked, represent it as certain that there were moments 
when he inlcndod to fasten a personal quarrel upon the 
vehement and implacable declaimer.* 

When the just tribute of extraordinary admiration 
has been bestowed upon this great orator, the whole of 
his praise has been exhausted. As a statesman, he is 
without a place in any class, or of any rank ; it would 
be incorrect and flattering to call him a bad, or a hurt- 
ful, or a short-sighted, or a middling statesman; he was 
no statesman at all. As a party man, his character 
stood lower than it deserved, chiefly from certain per- 
sonal dislikes; for with the perhaps doubtful exception 
of his courting popularity at his [party’s expense on the 
two occasions already mentioned, and the much more 
serious charge against him of betraying his party in 
the Carlton House negotiation of 1812, follow'cd by his 
extraordinary denial of the facts ivhen he last appeared 
in parliament, there can nothing be laid to his charge 
as inconsistent with the rules of the strictest party duty 
and henour ; although he made as large sacrifices as 
any unprofessional man ever did to the cause of a long 
and hopeless opposition, and was often treated with un- 
merited coldness and disrespect by his coadjutors. But 
as a man, bis character stood confessedly low ; his in- 
temperate habits, and his pecuniary embarrassments, 
did not merely tend to imprudent conduct, by which 
himself alone might be the sufferer; they involved his 
family in the same fate ; and they also undermined those 
principles of honesty which are so seldom found to 
survive fallen fortunes ; and hardly ever can continue the 
ornament and the stay of ruined circumstances, when 


* Mr. Sheridan wrote this speech during the debate at a coffee- 
house near the hall; and it is reported most accurately .in the parlia- 
mentary debates, apparently from his own notes. 
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the tastes and the propensities engendered in prosper- 
ous times survive through the ungenial season of adver- 
sity. Over the frailties and even the faults of genius, it is 
permitted to draw a veil, after marking them as much as 
the interests of virtue require, in order to warn against 
the evil example, and preserve the flame bright and 
pure from such unworthy and unseemly coniamina- 
• tion. 

Among the members of his party, to whom we have 
alluded as agreeing ill with Mr. Sheridan, and treating 
him with little deference, Mr. Windham was the most 
distin'^uished. The advantages of a refined classical 
education — a lively wit of the most pungent and yet 
abstruse description — a turn for subtle reasoning, 
drawing nice dislinclions and pursuing remote analo- 
gies — great and early knowledge of the world — fami- 
liarity w’ith men of letters and artists, as well as politi- 
cians, with Burke, Johnson, and Reynolds, as well as 
with Fox and i\orih— much acquaintance with consti- 
tutional hisloi y and ))rinciple — a chivalrous spirit, a 
noble figure, a singularly expressive countenance — all 
fitted this remarkable [lerson to shine in debate; l)ut 
were all, when put together, unecjual to the task of 
raising him to the first rank; and were, besides, mingled 
with defects which exceedingly impaired the impression 
of his oratory, wdiile they diminished liis usefulness and 
injured his reputation as a statesman. For he was loo 
’often the dupe of his own ingenuity; which made him 
doubt and balance, and gave an oscitancy fatal to vi- 
gour in council, as well a» most prejudicial to the effects 
of elo(iuence, by breaking the for*ce of his blows as 
they fell. His nature^ loo, perhaps owing 40 this hesi- 
tating disposition, was to be a follower, if not a wor- 
shipper, rather than an original thinker or actor ; as if 
he felt some relief under the doubts which harassed him 
from so many quarters, in thus taking shelter under a 
master’s wing, and devolving upon a less scrupulous 
balancer of conflicting reasons, the task of trimming 
the scales, and forming his opinions for him. Accord- 
ly, first, Johnson in private, and afterwards Burke on 
'political matters, w^erc the deities whom he adored ; and 
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he adhered manfully to the strong opinions of the latter, 
though often-tirnes painfully compelled to suppress his 
sentiments, all the time that he took counsel with Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville, who would only consent to 
conduct the French war upon principles far lower and 
more compromising than ihoTse of the great anti-Jacobin 
and anti-Gallican leader. But when untrammelled by 
oflicial connexion, and having his lips sealed by no 
decorum or prudence, or other observance prescribed 
by station, it was a brave sight to see this gallant per- 
sonage descend into the field of debate, panting for the 
fray, eager to confront any man or any number of men 
that might prove his match, scorning all the little sug- 
gestions of a paltry discretion, heedless of every risk of 
retort to which he might expose himself, as regardless 
of popular apjdause as of court fiivour; nay, from his 
natural love of danger and disdain of every thing like 
fear, rushing into the most oflensivc expression of the 
most unpopular opinions with as much alacrity as he 
evinced in braving the power and daring tlie enmity of 
the crown. Nor was the style of his speaking at all 
like that of other men’s. It was in the easy tone of 
familiar conversation ; but it was full of nice observa- 
tion and profound l emark ; it was instinct with classical 
allusion; it was even over-informed with philosophic 
and with learned reflection ; it sparkled with the finest 
wit — a wit which was as far sujierior to Siicridan’s, as 
his to the gambols of the clown, or the movements of 
Pantaloon; and his wit, how exuberant soever, still 
seemed to helj) on the argumont, as well as to illustrate 
the meaning of the speaker. He was, however, in the 
main, a serious, a jiersuasive speaker, whose words 
plainly flowed from deej) and vehement, and long con- 
sidered and well weighed, feelings of the heart. “ Erat 
summa gra vitas ; erat cum gravitate junctus, facetia- 
rum et urbanitatis oratorius non scurrilis lepos. Laline 
loquendi accurata ct sine moleslia diligens elcgantia.” 

The rock on which he so often made shipwreck in 
debate, and still oftener in council or action, was that 
love of paradox, on which the tide of his exuberant in- 
genuity naturally carried him, as it does many others, 
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wlio finding so much more may be said in behalf of an 
untenable position than at first sight appeared possible 
to themselves, 6r than ordinary minds can at any time 
apprehend, begin to bear with the erroneous dogma, and 
end by adopting it,* 

• 

“ They first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

So he was from the indomitable bravery of his disposi- 
tion, and his loathing of every thing mean, or that sa- 
voured of truckling to mere power, not unfrcqucntly led 
to prefer a course of conduct or a line of argument, be- 
cause of their running counter to public opinion or the 
general feeling; instead of confining his disregard to 
popularity within just bounds, and holding on his course 
in the pursuit of truth and right, in spile of its temporary 
disfavour with the people. With these errors there was 
generally much truth mingled, or at least much that 
was manifestly wrong tinged llie tenets or the conduct 
he was opposing ; yet he was not the less an unsafe 
counsellor and in debate a dangerous all) . His conduc- 
tion the volunteer (juestion, the interference of the city 
with military rewards, the amusements of the people, 
and cruelty to animals, afibrded instances of this mixed 
description, where he was led into error, by resisting al- 
most equal error on the opposite hand; yet do these 
questions also afford proof of the latter part of llie fore- 
. going proposition ; for what sound or rational view could 
justify his hostility to all voluntary defence, his reproba- 
tion of all expression of public gratitude to^the services 
of our soldiers and sailors, his unqualified defence of 
bull-baiting, his resistance of all chc^t^ks u[»on cruelty to- 
wards the brute creation ? Upon other sufijccls of still 
graver import his paradoxes stood prominent and mis- 
chievous; unredeemed by ingenuity, unpalliated by op- 
posite exaggeration, and even unmitigated by any ad- 
mixture of truth. He defended the slave trade, which 

♦ They who have been engaged in professional business with the 
late Mr. JoJm Clerk (after wards Lord Eldon) may recoiled how often 
liiat great lawyer was carried away to entertain paradoxical opinions 
t-vactly by thte process hero described. 

18 * 
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he had at first opposed, only because the French royal- 
ists were injured by the revolt which their own follies 
had occasioned in St. Domingo; he resisted all mitiga- 
tion of our criminal law, only because it formed a part 
of our antiquated jurisprudence, like trial by battle, nay, 
by ordeal of fire and water ; and he opposed every pro- 
ject for educating the y)Cople. It required all men’s ten- 
derness towards undoubted sincerity and clear disinte- 
restedness to think charitably of such pernicious heresies 
in such a man. Jt demanded all this charity and all 
this faith in the spotless honour of his character, to be- 
lieve that such opinions could really be the convictions 
of a mind like his. It was the greatest tribute which 
could be paid to his sterling merit, his fine parts, his 
rare accomidislirncnts, that in spite of such wild aberra- 
tions, ho was admired and beloved. 

From what has been said of Mr. Windham’s manner 
of speaking, as well as of his variously embellished mind, 
it will readily be supposed that in society he was des- 
tined to shine almost without a rival. Ilis manners 
were tlio most polished, and noble, and courteous, wdth- 
oiu the least approach to pride, or affectation, or con- 
descension; his spirits were, in advanced life, so gay, 
that he was always younger than the youngest; his 
relish of conversation was such, that after lingering to 
tiic la*tcst moment, he joined whatever party a sultry 
evening (or morning as it might chance to prove) 
templed to haunt the streets before retiring to rest. 
How often have we accompanied him to the door of 
Ilis own mansion, and then been attended by him to our 
own, while the streets rang with the peals of his hearty 
merriment, or echoed the accents of his refined and uni- 
versal wit ! But his conversation, or grave or gay, or 
argumentative or discursive, whether sifting a difficult 
subject, or painting an interesting character, or pursuing 
H merely playful fancy, or lively to very drollery, or 
pensive and pathetic, or losing itself in the clouds of 
metaphysics, or vexed with [)aradox, or plain and 
homely and all but common-place, was that which, to be 
understood, must have been listened to ; and while over 
the whole was flung a veil of unrent classical elegance. 
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through no crevice, had there been any, would ever an 
unkind or ill-conditioned sentiment have found entrance! 

‘^Scilicet omne st'icrum mors importuna profanat 
Omnibus obscuras iiijicit ille manus — 

Os&a quicta precor, luta rcqqicscitc in urna ; 

Et sit humus cincri ntiii onerosa tuo 

If we turn from those whom common principles and 
party connexion ranged against Mr. Pitt, to the only 
eliectual supj)C)rter whom he could rely upon as a col- 
league on the Treasury Bench, we shall certainly find 
ourselves contemplating a personage of very inferior 
pretensions, although one whose powers were of the 
most useful description. Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville, had no claim whatever to those higher places 
among the orators of his age, which were naturally 
filled by the great men whom wc have been describing ; 
nor indeed could he be deemed inter oraiorum numerum 
at all. He was a plain, business-like s})eaker; a man of 
every-day talents in the house; a clear, easy, iluent, and 
from rnucli practice, as well as strong natural sense, a 
skilful debater; successful in profiting by an adversary’s 
mistakes; distinct in operiing a plan and defending a 
ministerial proposition; capable of producing even a 
great eflect upon his not unwilling audience by his broad 
and coarse appeals to })opuIar prejudices, and fiis confi- 
dent Staton hints of lacts — those statements which Sir 
J‘h’ancis Burdclt once happily observed, “ men naturally 
fall into through an inveterate habit of official assertion." 
In his various offices no Tmc was more useful. He was 
an admirable man of business; gnd those professional 
habits which he had brought from the bar (where he 
practised long enough for a youth of his fortunate fa- 
mily to reach the liighcst official place) were not more 
serviceable to him in making his speeches perspicuous, 
and his reasoning logical, than they were in disciplining 


Ittiicntless dciith each purer form profanes, 

.Kound all thaCs fair his dismal arms he throws — 
Light lie the earth that shrouds thy loved remains, 
And soltly sluinberingr may they taste repose ! — 
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his mind to the drudgery of the desk, and helping him to 
systematize, as well as to direct the machinery of his 
department. After quitting the profession of the law, to 
which, indeed, he had for some of the later years of 
Lord North’s administration only nominally belonged, 
and leaving also the office of J^ord Advocate, which he 
retained for several years after, he successively filled 
the place of minister for India, for the home and 
war departments, and for naval affairs. But it was in 
the first of these capacities, wdiile at the head of the India 
board, and while chairman O'f the committee of the 
commons upon India, that his great capacity for aflairs 
shone chiefly forth ; and that he gave solid and long-con- 
tinued proof of an indefatigable official industry, which 
neither the distractions of debate in parliament, nor the 
convivial habits of the man and of the times, ever could 
interrupt or relax. His celebrated reports upon all the 
complicated questions of our Asiatic policy, although 
they may not stand a comparison with some of Mr. 
Burke’s in the profundity and enlargement of general 
views, any more than their style can be compared with 
his, are nevertheless performances of the greatest merit, 
and repositories of information upon that vast subject, un- 
rivalled for clearness and extent. They, together with 
Lord Wellesley’s despatches, form the sources from 
which t(je bulk of all the knowledge possessed upon In- 
dian matters is to be derived by tlie statesmen of the 
present day. 

If, in his official departments, and in the contests of 
parliament, ]Vfr. Dundas renderpd able service, and pos- 
sessed great weight, it was in Scotland, his native 
country, whoje lang6age he spoke, and whose whole 
affairs he directed, that his power and his authority 
chiefly prevailed. Before the reform in our representa- 
tion, and our municipal institutions, the undisturbed pos- 
session of patronage by a leading member of the govern- 
ment, was very sure to carry along with it a paramount 
influence both over the representatives of this ancient 
kingdom and over their constituents. Why submission 
to men in high place, and endowed with the power of 
conferring many favours, should have been so much 
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more absolute amongst us than amongst our southern 
neighbours, it would be needless to inquire. Whether 
it arose from the old feudal habits of the nation, or 
from its poverty, joined with a laudable ambition to 
rise in the world above the pristine station, or from 
the wary and provident (character of the j)eople, — cer- 
tain it is that they displayed a devotion for their politi-' 
cal superiors, and a belief in their infallibility, which 
would have done no discredit to the clansmen of those 
chieftains who, whilom both granted out the lands of 
the sept, retained the stipulated services of the vassal, 
and enjoyed the rights of jurisdiction and of punish- 
ment, whereby obedience was secured, and zealous 
altatdiment stimulated in its alliance with wholesome 
terror. That Mr. Dundas enjoyed this kind of ministe- 
rial sovereignty and liomage in a more ample measure 
than any of his predecessors, was, no doubt, owing 
partly to the unhcsiiating and umjualified determination 
whicli regulated his conduct, of devoting his whole 
patronage to the support of his parly, and to tho extent 
of that patronage, from his being so long minister for 
India, as wxdl as having the whole Scottish preferment 
at his absolute disposal ; but it was also in part owing 
to tlie engaging qualities of the man. A steady and 
determined friend, wdio only stood the faster by those 
that wanted him the more — nay, who even ki their 
errors or their faults wmuld not give up his adherents— 
an agreeable companion, from the joyous hilarity of 
his manners — void of all afl'ectation, all pride, all pre- 
tension — a kind and aflbetionate man in thtj relations of 
private life — and, although not always sufficiently regard- 
ful of strict decorum in certain particuliws, yet never 
putting on the Pharisee’s garb, or affecting a more 
“ gracious state than he had attained — friendly, self- 
denying lo those inferiors in his department whose com- 
forts so much depended cn him — in his demeanour, 
hearty and good humoured to all — it is difficult to figure 
any one more calculated lo win over those whom his 
mere powder and station had failed to attach; or better 
fitted to retain the friends whom accident or influence 
* might originally have attached to his person. That he 
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should for so many years have disposed of the votes in 
parliament of nearly the whole Scottish Commoners, and 
the whole peers, was, therefore, little to be wondered 
at; that his popularity and influence in the country at 
large, should have been boundless, during all this period, 
is as easily to be understood. - There was then no doubt 
ever raised of the ministry’s stability, or of Mr. Dun- 
das’s ample share in the dispensation of its favours. 
The political sky was clear and settled to the very 
verge of the horizon. There was nothing to disturb 
the hearts of anxious mortals.' The wary and pensive 
Scot felt sure of his election, if he but kept by the true 
faith ; and his path lay straight before him — the path 
of righteous devotion leading unto a blessed preferment. 
But our countrymen were fated to be visited by some 
troubles. The heavens became overcast — their lumi- 
nary was for awhile concealed from devout eyes — in 
vain they sought him, but he was not. Uncouth names 
began to be named. More than two parties were talked 
of. Instead of the old, convenient, and intelligible al- 
ternative of** Pitt or Fox,’’ — ‘* place or poverty,” which 
left ’no doubt in any rational mind which of the two to 
choose, there was seen— strange sight !— hateful and 
perplexing omen ! — a ministry without Pitt, nay, with- 
out Dundas, and an opposition leaning towards its sup- 
port. Those who are old enough to remember that 
dark interval, may recollect how the public mind among 
us was subdued with awe, and how we awaited in 
trembling silence the uncertain event, as all living 
things quail during the solemn- pause that precedes an 
earthquake. 

It was in* truth a crisis to try men’s souls. For 
awhile all was uncertainty and consternation ; all were 
seen fluttering about like birds in an elipse or a thunder 
storm ; no man could tell whom he might trust ; — nay, 
worse still, no man could tell of whom he might ask 
any think. It was hard to say, not who were in office, 
but who were likely to remain in office. Our country- 
men were in dismay and distraction. It might truly be 
they knew not which way to look, or whither to 
turn* Perhaps it might be yet more truly said, that 
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they knew not when to turn. But such a crisis was 
too sharp to last; it passed away; and then was to be 
seen a proof of Mr. Dundas’s power amongst us, which 
transcended all expectation, and almost surpassed belief, 
if indeed it is not rather to be viewed as an evidence of 
the acute foresight — the "political second sight — of the 
Scottish nation. The trusty band in both Houses ac- 
tually were found adhering to him against the existing 
government ; nay, he held the proxies of many Scottish 
peers in open opposition 1 Well might his colleage ex- 
claim to the hapless Addington in such unheard-ol 
troubles, “ Doctor, the Thanes fly from us.” When 
the very Scotch peers wavered, and when the Grampian 
hills might next be expected to move about, it w^as 
time to think that the end of all things was at hand ; 
and the return of Pitt and security, and patronage and 
Dundas, speedily ensued to bless old Scotland, and re- 
ward her providence, or her lidelity—her attachment at 
once to her patron — and to herself. 

The subject of Lord Melville cannot be left com- 
plete without some mention of the event which fiijally 
deprived him of place and of power, though it hardly 
ever lowered him in the respect and affections of his 
countrymen. We allude, of course, to the resolutions 
carried by Mr. Whitbread on the 8th of April, 1805, 
with the speaker’s casting voice, which led to*the im- 
mediate resignation, and subsequent impeachment of 
this distinguished person. Mr, Pitt defended him stre- 
nuously, and only w^as compelled to abandon his friend 
and colleague, by the vote of the commons* which gave 
him “ a bitter pang,” that as he pronounced the word 
made the hall resound, and seems yet to fill our ear. 
But after his death, while the government was in his 
rival’s hands, and all the offices of the state were filled 
with the enemies of the accused. Lord Melville was 
brought to trial before his peers, and by a large majo- 
rity acquitted, to the almost universal satisfaction of the 
country. Have we any right to regard him as guilty 
after this proceeding ? It is true that the spirit of party 
^is charged with the event of this memorable trial; but 
* did nothing of that spirit preside over the proceedings 
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in the commons, — the grand inquest of the nation — 
which made the presentment — and put the accused 
upon his trial? That Lord Melville was a careless 
man and wholly indifferent about money, his whole life 
had shown. That he had replaced the entire sum 
temporarily used, was part even of the staternont which 
charged him with misemploying it. That Mr. Pitt, 
whom no one ever accused of corruption, had been a 
party to two of his supporters using four times as much 
of the public money for a tjme, and without paying 
interest, was soon after proved ; though for the purpose 
of pressing more severely upon Lord Melville, a great 
alacrity was shown to acquit the prime minister, by 
way of contrast to the treasurer of the navy. In a 
word, the case proved against him was not by any 
means so dear as to give us the right t(^ charge the 
great majority of liis jKJors with corrupt and dishonour- 
able conduct in acfjuitting him ; while it is a known 
fact that the judges who attended tlio trials were with the 
exception of the Lord C'hief Justice, all dearly con- 
vinced of his innocence. Nor, let it be added, would 
the charge against him have been deemed, in the times 
of the Harleys and the Walpoles, of n nature to stain 
his character. Witness Walpole rising to supreme 
power after being expelled the House of Commons for 
corrupdon ; and after having urged in his own defence, 
that the thomsanci pounds paid him by a contractor bad 
been for the use ot a friend, whom he desired to favour, 
and to whom he had paid it all over; not to mention 
his having received above seventeen thousand pounds 
under circumstances of the gravest sus))icion, the day 
before he quitted oflice, and whicli be never seems to 
have accounted for except by saying he had the king’s 
authority to take it.* We arc sensible that these re- 


* Mr. Coxe, in his Life of Walpole, cannot, of coarse, put the de- 
fence on higher ground than Walpole himself took, as to the JCIOOO 
received on the contract, in 1711, when he was secretary at war. As 
to the sum reported by the House of Commons’ coniinitlee (X17461) 
to have been obtained by him in 1712, on the authority of two treasury 
ordere, the biographer’s main argument is, that the money must have 
been immediately wanted for public purposes, though tliese were never 
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marks will give little satisfaction to those whose poli- 
tical principles have always kept them apart from, and 
inimical to, Lord Melville. But to what purpose have 
men lived for above thirty years after the trial, and 
survived the object of the charge more than a quarter 
of a century, if they caimol now, and upon a mere 
judicial question, permit their judgments to have a free 
scope, deciding calmly upon events which belong to the 
history of the past, and involve the reputation of tlio 
dead ? 

The ministry of Mr. Pitt did not derive more solid 
service from the law in the j)crson of Mr. Dundas, than 
the opposition ]>arty did ornament and popularity in that 
of Mr. Erskine. Jlis parliamentary talents, although 
they certainly have been overrated, were as clearly not 
the prominent portion of his character. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that, had he appeared in any other 
period than the age of the Foxes, the Pitts, and the 
Burkes, there is little change that he would have been 
cclijised even as a debater; and the singular eloquence 
and ollcct of his famous speech against the Jesuits’ Bark 
Bill in the House of Lords, abundantly proves this posi- 
tion. He never appears to have given his whole mind 
to liic j)ractice of debating ; he had a very scanty pro- 


particularizctl, and that Iho king mupt have approved tlie di aught, bt- 
eauBc ho signed ilu; warrants. A weaker defence cannot Well he con- 
ceived; nor is it nuicli aided by the assertion which follows, that Sir 
Robert began writing a vindication of liimsclf, which lie broke otf” on 
a conviction that his answer must either have been materially defective, 
or he must have related many things highly improper to be exposed 
to the public.” The fact of a man, witha,un estate of about JC2000 
a-year at first, and which never rose to much above jC 400(), having 
lived extravagantly, and amassed above i^300,U00, is not at all ex- 
plained by Mr. Coxe; and it is mainly on this expensive living and 
accumulation of fortune, that the suspicions which hang over his me- 
mory rest. But it is needless to say more upon a topic which could 
form no justification of Lord Melville, if he were guilty. The subject 
is only alluded to in this place for the purpose of showing how much 
more pure our public men now are, and how much higher is our 
standard of official virtue. The acquittal of Lord Melville was deemed 
insufficient to sanction his restoration to office ; although Sir Robert 
Walpole, without any attempt to rescind the vote of 1712, was aftcr- 
• wards advapeed to the place of prime minister, and held it for twenty 
years. 

VOL. I, — 19 
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vision of political information ; his time was always oc- 
cupied with the laborious pursuits of his profession ; he 
came into the House of Commons, where he stood 
* among several equals, and behind some superiors, from 
a stage where he shone alone, and without a rival: 
above all, he was accustomed to address a select and 
friendly audience, bound to lend him their patient atten- 
tion, and to address them by the compulsion of his re- 
tainer, not as a volunteer corning forward in his own 
person ; a position from which the transition is violent 
and extreme, to that of having the whole effort of gain- 
ing and of keeping a promiscuous, and, in great part, a 
hostile audience, not under any obligation to listen one 
instant beyond the time during which the speaker can 
flatter, or interest, amuse them. Earlier practice 
and more devotion to the pursuit, would doubtless have 
vanquished all these disadvantages; but they sufficed to 
keep Mr. Erskine always in a station far beneath his 
talents, as long as he remained in the House of ("om- 
rnons. 

It is to the forum and not the senate, that we must 
liasten, if we would witness the coronarn mulliplicem 
— ^judicium crecturn — crebras assensiones — multas ad- 
mirationos — risum cum velit, cum velit fletum — in Sceiui 
Rosciurn in fine, if we would sec tins great man in 
his elcrv.ent and in his glory. Nor let it be deemed 
trivial, or beneath the historian’s province, to mark that 
noble figure, every look of whose countenance is ex- 
pressive, every motion of whose form graceful — an eye 
that sparkles- and pierces, and almost assures victory, 
while it “ speaks audience ere tlie tongue.” Juries have 
declared that they felt it impossible to remove their 
looks from him when he had riveted and, as it w^ere, 
fascinated them by his first glance ; and it used to be a 
common remark of men who observed his motions, that 
they resembled those of a blood-horse ; as light, as lim- 
ber, as, much betokening strength and speed, as free from 
all gross superfluity or incumbrance. Then hear his 
voice of surpassing sweetness, clear, flexible, strong, 
exquisitely fitted to strains of serious earnestness, defi- 
cient in compass, indeed, and much less fitted to express 
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indignation or even scorn than pathos, but wholly free 
from either harshness or monotony. All these, however, 
and even his chaste, dignified and appropriate action, 
were very small parts of this wonderful advocate’s ex- 
cellence. He had a thorough knowledge of men, of 
their passions and their feelings — he knew every avenue 
to the heart, and could at will make all its chords vi- 
brate to his touch. Ilis fancy, though never playful in 
])ublic, where he had his whole faculties under the most 
severe control, was lively and brilliant ; when he gave 
it vent and scope, it w^as eminently sportive; but while 
representing his client, it was wholly subservient to that 
in which his whole soul was wrapped up, and to which 
each faculty oi* body and of mind was subdued, — the 
success of the cause. Ilis argumentative powers were 
of the highest order — clear in his statements, close in 
his a))plications, unwearied and never to be diverted in 
his deductions — with a (juick and sure perception of his 
point, and undoviating in the pursuit of whatever esta- 
blished it— a nice discernment of the relative importance 
and weight of dificrent arguments, and the facul^ of 
assigning to each its proper place, so as to bring for- 
ward the main body of the reasoning in bold relief, and 
with its full breadth, and not weaken its cflect by dis- 
tracting and distributing the attention of the audience 
among lesser particulars. His understanding vkis emi- 
nently legal: though he had never made himself a great 
lawyer, yet could he conduct a purely legal argument 
with the most perfect success, and his familiarity with 
all the ordinary matters of his profession wjfs abundantly 
sufficient for the purposes of the jprum. His memory 
was accurate and retentive in an extraordinary degree; 
nor did he ever, during the trial of a cause, forget any 
matter how trifling soever, that belonged to it. His 
presence of mind was perfect in action — that is before 
the jury — when a line is to be taken up on the instant, 
and a question risked to a witness, or a topic chosen 
with the tribunal, on which the whole fate of the cause 
may turn. No man made fewer mistakes ; none left so 
few advantages unimproved ; before none was it so dan- 
gerous for an adversary to slumber and be off his guard; 
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for he was ever broad awake himself, and was as adven- 
turous as he was skilful; and as apt to take advantage of 
any the least opening, as he was cautious to leave none in 
his own battle. But to all these great qualities he joined 
that fire, that spirit, that courage, which gave vigour 
and direction to tlic whole, anti bore down all resistance. 
No man, with all his address and prudence, ever ven- 
tured upon more bold tigures, and they were uniformly 
successful ; for his imagination was vigorous enough to 
sustain any flight ; his taste was correct, and even se- 
vere, and his execution felicitous in the highest degree. 
Without much familiar knowledge of even the Latin 
classics; with hardly any access to the beauties of the 
Attic eloquence, whether in prose or verse ; with no 
knowledge of modern languages, his acquaintance with 
tile English tongue was yet so iierfect, and his taste so 
exquisite, that nothing could exceed the beauty of his 
diction, whatever subject he attempted ; — whether dis- 
<*oursing on the most humble topics, of the most ordi- 
nary case in court or in society, or defending men for 
their lives, under the persecution of tyrannical power, 
wrestling tigainst the usurpations of parliament, in favour 
of the liberty of the press, and upholding against the 
assaults of the infidel the fabric of revealed religion. 
Indeed the beauty, as wxdl as chaste simplicity, of the 
language in "which he would clothe the most lowly sub- 
jects reminded the classical scholar of some narratives 
in the Odyssey, where there is not one idea that rises 
above the meanest level, and yet all is made graceful 
and elegant by the magic of the diction. Aware that 
his classical acquirements were so slender, men often- 
times marvcHed at the phenomenon of his eloquence, 
above all, of his composition. The solution of the diffi- 
culty lay in the constant reading of the old English au- 
thors to which he devoted himself : Shakspeare, he was 
more familiar with than almost any man of his age ; and 
Milton he nearly had by heart. Nor can it be denied 
that the study of the speeches in “ Paradise Lost ” is as 
good a substitute as can be found for the immortal ori- 

f ittiiir in the Greek models, upon which those great pro- 
uctions have manifestly been formed. 
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Such was his oratory; but the oratory is only the 
half, and the lesser half of the^ Msi Prius advocate ; 
and Mr, Erskine never was known to fail in the more 
important moiety of the part he had to sustain. The 
entire devotion to his cause which made him reject 
every thing that did not Help it forward, and indignant- 
ly scorn all temptation to sacrifice its smallest point for 
any idietorical triumph, was not the only virtue of his 
advocacy. His judgment was quick, sound, and sure, 
upon each successive step to be taken : his decision bold, 
but cautious and enlightened, at each turn. His speak- 
ing was hardly more perfect than his examination of 
witnesses, — the art in which so much of an English ad- 
vocate’s skill is shown ; and his examination in chief 
was as excellent as his cross-examination ; — a depart- 
ment so apt to deceive the vulgar, and which yet Is, 
generally speaking, far less available, as it hardly ever 
is more difficult than the examination in chief, or in 
reply. In all these various functions, whether of ad- 
dressing the jury, or urging objections to the court, or 
examining his own witnesses, or cross-examining his 
adversary’s, this consummate advocate appeared to till 
at one and the same time dificrent characters ; — to act 
as the counsel and representative of the party, and yet 
to be the very party himself ; while he addressed the 
tribunal, to be also acquainted with every fecltng and 
thought of the judge or the jury ; and while he interro- 
gated the witness, whether to draw from him all lie 
knew, and in the most favourable shape, or to shake and 
displace all he had said that was adverse,* he appeared 
to have entered into the mind of the person he was deal- 
ing with, and to be familiar with all that was passing 
within it. It is by such means that the hearer is to be 
moved, and the truth elicited ; and he will ever be the 
most successful advocate who can approach the nearest 
to this lofty and difficult position. 

The speeches of this great man are preserved to us 
with a care and correctness which those only of Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, and Lord Dudley, 
among all the orators of whom we have treated, can 
bpast. He had a great facility of composition; he 
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wrote both much and correctly. The five volumes 
which remain were all revised by himself ; most of them 
at the several times of their first publication. Mr. Wind- 
ham, too, is known to have left most of his speeches 
written out correctly in his* own hand. The same care 
was bestowed upon their splbeches by the others just 
named. Neither those of Mr. Fox or Mr. Pitt, nor 
with one or two exceptions, of Mr. Sheridan, ever en- 
joyed the same advantages; and a most unfair estimate 
would therefore be framed of. their eloquence, as com- 
pared with that of otliers, were men only to form theii 
judgment upon the records which the parliamentary 
debates present. 

Of Mr. Erskine’s, the first, beyond all doubt, was his 
speech for Stockdalc, foolishlv and oppressively prose- 
cuted by the House of Commons for publishing the 
Reverend Mr. Logan’s eloquent tract upon Hastings’ 
impeachment. There arc no finer things in modern, 
and few liner in ancient eloquence than the celebrated 
passage of the Indian chief ; nor has beautiful language 
ever been used with more curious felicity to raise a 
striking and appropriate image before the mind, than in 
the simile of the winds lashing before them the lazy 
elements, which without the tempest would stagnate 
into pestilence.” The speeches on constructive treason 
arc alse noble performances ; in which the reader never 
can forget the sublimity of the denunciation against 
those who took from the “ file the sentence against Sid- 
ney, which should have been left on record to all ages, 
that it migh*c arise and blacken in the sight, like the 
handwriting on the «*vall before the eastern tyrant, to 
deter from outrages upon justice,” One or two of the 
speeches upon seduction, especially that for the defend- 
ant in Howard v. Bingham^ are of exquisite beauty. 

It remains that we commemorate the deeds which he 
did, and which cast the fame of his oratory into the 
shade. He was an undaunted man ; he was an un- 
daunted advocate. To no court did he ever tremble, 
neither to the court of the king, neither to the court of the 
king’s judges. Their smiles and their frowns .he disre- 
garded alike, in the fearless discharge of his duty. He 
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upheld the liberty of the press against the one ; he de- 
fended the rights of the. people against both combined to 
destroy them. If there be yet amongst us the power of 
freely discussing the acts of our rulers ; if there be yet 
the privilege of meeting for the promotion of needful 
reforms; if he who desites wholesome changes in our 
constitution, be still recognised as a patriot, and not 
doomed to die the death of a traitor; let us acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, that to this great man, under hea- 
ven, we owe this felicity of the times. In 1794, his 
dauntless energy, his indomitable courage, kindling his 
eloquence, inspiring his conduct, giving direction and 
lending firmness to his matchless skill, resisted the com- 
bination of statesmen, and princes, and lawyers, — the 
league of cruelty and craft, formed to destroy our liber- 
ties, — and triumphantly scattered to the winds, the hhlf 
accomplished scheme of an unsparing proscription. 
Before such a precious service as this, well may the 
lustre of statesmen and of orators grow pale; and yet 
this was the achievement of one only, not the first 
orator of his age, and not among its foremost stateynen, 
because he was beyond all comparison the most accom- 
plished advocate, and the most eloquent, that modern 
times have produced. 

The disposition and manners of the man were hardly 
less attractive than his genius and his professional skill 
were admirable. He was, like almost all great men, 
simple, natural, and amiable ; full of humane feelings 
and kindly affections. Of wit, he had little or none in 
conversation ; and he w^s too gay to talce any delight 
in discussion ; but his humour was playful to buoyancy, 
and wild even to extravagance ; and heJ indulged his 
roaming and devious and abrupt imagination as much 
In society, as in public, he kept it under rigorous control. 
That his private character was exempt from failings, 
can in no wise be affirmed. The egotism which was 
charged upon his conversation, and in which he only 
seemed to adopt the habit of the forensic leaders of his 
times, was wholly unmixed with any thing offensive to 
others ; .though it might excite a smile at his own ex- 
pense. Par from seeking to raise himself by their de- 
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pression, his vanity was of the best-natured and least 
selfish kind ; it was wholly social and tolerant, and, as 
it were, gregarious ; nay, he always seemed to extol the 
deeds of others, with fully more enthusiasm than he ever 
displayed in recounting his own. But there were darker 
places to be marked, in the Extreme imprudence with 
which some indulgences were sought, and unfortunate 
connexions, even late in life, formed. Lord Kenyon, 
who admired and loved him fervently, and used always 
to appear as vain of him as a school-master of his fa- 
vourite pupil, though himself rigorous to the point of 
ascetism, was wont to call these imperfections, viewing 
them tolerantly, “ spots in the sun and it must with 
sorrow be added, that as the lustre of the luminary be- 
came more dim, the spots did not contract in their di- 
mfensions. The usual course on such occasions is to 
say Taceamus de Aw*, —but history neither asserts her 
greatest privilege, nor discharges her higher duties, 
when, dazzled by brilliant genius, or astonished by 
splendid triumphs, or even softened by amiable qualities, 
she abstains from marking those defects which so often 
degrade the most sterling worth, and which the talents 
and the afiections that they accompany may sometimes 
seduce men to imitate. 

The striking and imposing appearance of this great 
man’s |)erson has been mentioned. His herculean 
strength of constitution may be also noted. During the 
eight-and-twenty years that he practised at the bar, he 
never was prevented for one hour from attending to his 
professional duties. At the fathous state trials in 1794, 
he lost his voice on the evening before he was to address 
the jury. It Returned to him just in time, and this, like 
other felicities of his career, he always ascribed to a 
special providence, with the habitually religious disposi- 
tion of mind which was hereditary in the godly families 
that he sprung from. 

Greatly inferior to these men— indeed of a different 
class, as well as order— but far from an inconsiderable 
person in debate, where he had his own particular line, 
and in that eminently excelled, was Mr. Tierney. He 
had been bred to the law, was called to the bar, and for 
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a short time frequented the western circuit, on which 
he succeeded Mr. Pitt in the office of recorder, or keeper 
of the circuit books and funds ; a situation filled by the 
youngest member of the profession on the several cir- 
cuits each successive year. He soon, however, like his 
illustrious predecessor, left the hard and dull, and for 
many years cheerless path, which ends in the highest 
places in the state, and the most important functions of 
the constitution: and devoted himself to the more inviting, 
but more thorny and even more precarious pursuits of 
politics ; in which merit, if it never fails of earning fame 
and distinction, very often secures nothing more solid 
to its possessor ; and which has the farther disadvantage 
of leading to power, or to disappointment, according to 
the conduct or the caprice of others, as much as of the 
candidate himself. No man more than Mr. Ticrndy 
lived to experience the truth of this remark ; and no man 
more constantly advised his younger friends to avoid 
the fascinations which concealed such snares and led to 
those rocks. In truth, no one had a better right to give 
this warning ; for his talents were peculiarly fittec^ for 
the contentions of the legal profession, and must have 
secured him great eminence had he remained at the 
bai*; but they were accompanied with some defects 
which proved exceedingly injurious to his success as 
a statesman. He possessed sufficient industry to mas- 
ter any subject, and, until his health failed, to under- 
go any labour. His understanding was of that plain 
and solid description which wears well, and is always 
more at . the command of its possessor than the brilliant 
qualities that dazzle the vulgar. TJo any extraordinary 
quickness of apprehension he laid no claim*; but he saw 
with perfect clearness, and, if he did not take a very 
w ide range, yet within his appointed scope, his ideas 
wrere strongly formed, and, when he stated them, lumi- 
nously expressed. Every thing refined he habitually 
rejected ; partly as above his comprehension, partly as 
beneath his regard ; and he was wont to value the efforts 
of fancy still lower than the feats of subtilty ; so that 
, there was something extremely comical in witnessing 
the contrast of his homely and somewhat literal under- 
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standing with the imaginative nature of Erskine, But 
if refinement and fancy, when tried upon him apart, 
met with this indifferent reception, their combination in 
any thing romantic, especially when it was propounded 
as a guide of conduct, fared still worse at his hands ; 
and if ho ever found such views erected into a test or 
standard for deciding either on public or on private 
affairs, he was apt to treat the fabric rather as the work 
of an unsound mind, than as a structure to be seriously 
exposed and taken to jiieces by argument. 

Nevertheless, with all this shunning of fanciful matter, 
no one’s mind was more accessible to groundless ima- 
ginations; provided they entered by one quarter, on 
which ho certainly lay his weak side as a politician. 
A man undeniably of cool personal courage ; a debater 
of as unquestioned boldness and vigour; he was timid 
in council ; always saw the gloomy side of things ; could 
scarcely ever be induced to look at any other aspect ; 
and tormented both himself and others with endless 
doubts and dilliculties, and apprehensions of things 
barely possible, as if in human aifairs, from the crossing 
of a street to the governing of a kingdom, men were 
not compelled either to stand stock-still, or to expose 
themselves to innumerable risks — acting, of course, only 
on probabilities, and these often iiot very high ones. It 
was a«3ingular thing to observe how complete a change 
the same individual had undergone in passing from the 
consultation to the debate. The diflerence was not 
greater between Erskine out of court and in his profes- 
sional garb.*’ He was firm in the line once taken, 
against which he hod raised a host of objections, and 
around which he had thrown a cloud of doubts : he was 
as bold in meeting real enemies as he had been timid in 
conjuring up imaginary risks ; prompt, vigorous, deter- 
mined, he carried on the debate ; and he who in a dis- 
tant view of it could only descry difficulties and create 
confusion, whea the tug of war approached, and he 
came to close quarters, displayed an abundance of re- 
sources which astonished all who had been harassed 
with his hesitation, or confounded by his perplexities, or 
vexed with his apprehensions ; and was found to have 
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no eyes but for the adversary whom his whole soul was 
bent upon meeting ; nor any circumspection but for the 
possibility of a reply which he was resolved to cut off. 

It is probable, however, that this defect in his charac- 
ter as a politician had greatly increased as he grew older. 
In early times he was anwng the more forward of the 
reformers. When he quitted the bar he offerea himself 
as a candidate for several vacant seats and was unsuc- 
cessful. He attended the debates at the East India 
House as a proprietor; and took an active part in them. 
He was an assiduous member of the “ Society of Friends 
of the People,’’ and drew up the much and justly cele- 
brated Petition in which that useful body laid before the 
House of Commons all the more striking particulars of 
its defective title to the office of representing the people, 
which that house then, as now, but with far less reason, 
assumed. He contested the borough of Southwark 
more than once, and was seated ultimately in 1796 , and 
by a committee before which he conducted his own 
case with an ability so striking, that all who witnessed 
it at once augured most favourably of his prospects in 
ihe house, and confessed that his leaving the bar bad 
alone prevented him from filling the highest place 
among the ornaments of Westminster Hall. In that 
contest, his acuteness, his plain and homely sense, his 
power of exposing a sophism, or ridiculing a refinement, 
shone conspicuous; and his inimitable manner, — a man- 
ner above all others suited to his style of speaking and 
thinking, and singularly calculated to affect a popular 
audience, — was added to the other qualities which he 
showed himself possessed of, and by which he won and 
kept hold of the committee’s undivided attention. 

His entry into the House of Commons was made at 
a sufficiently remarkable period of time. The whig op- 
position had just taken the most absurd and inconsistent, 
as well as the most unjustifiable step which ever party 
or public men resorted to, in order to show the bitter- 
ness of their disappointment, to justify their enemies in 
deducing all their actions from selfish motives, and to 
Jend the doctrine some plausibility, which the enemies of 
*all party connexion hold, when they deny its use, and 
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regard it as a mere association for interested purposes ; 
not dictated by any public principle, but dressing itself 
falsely and fraudulently in that decent garb. They had 
retired or seceded from their attendance in parliament, 
upon the very grounds which should have chained them 
faster to their seats; namely ,^that the government was 
ruining fhe interests and trampling upon the liberties of 
the country; and that the people were not sufficiently 
alive to the situation of their own affairs. If any thing 
could add to the folly as well as impropriety of this mea- 
sure, it was the incompleteness of the secession ; for in- 
stead of leaving parliament, and thus enabling the peo- 
ple to choose more faithful guardians of their interests, 
these men all retained their scats, kept fast hold of their 
personal privileges, and preserved the option of return- 
ing upon any fitting or temporary occasion, to the places 
which they left empty and ready. The Irish parliament 
afforded, upon this occasion, one of the two instances oi 
its superiority to our own, which the whole history of 
that bad and corrupt assembly presents.**^ The opposi- 
tion there, with Mr. Grattan at its head, vacated their 
seats and remained out of parliament for some years. 
Strange that the place where political purity was the 
most rare, where true patriotism was ever at its lowest 
ebb, — where the whole machinery of corruption, — all 
that mt^n call jobbing and faction was proverbially he- 
reditary and constitutional, — and where it has always 
been so usual to expect as little correctness of reasoning 
as consistency and purity of conduct, — an example 
should have been afforded of just and rational conduct, 
and self-denial, upoij^ the point of jobbing itself, which 
the patriots of England were neither wise enough nor 
disinterested enough to follow! This phenomenon, 
otherwise hard to be explained, is accounted for by the 
character of the illustrious man wffiom we have named 
as leader of the Irish whigs. 

The absence of the regular leaders of the opposition 
and. their followers from parliament gave Mr. Tierney 
a ready opening to distinction upon his entering the 


* The other was on the reg^ency 1788-9. 
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House of Commons ; — an opening of whicli far less sa- 
gacity and resources than he possessed might have taken 
advantage. He became at once, and from the necessity 
of the case, in some sort the leader of the opposition. 
The subject to which he mainly directed himself was 
the financial department ; but without at all confining his 
exertions to questions of this description. The clear- 
ness of his understanding, however, and his business- 
like habits, gave him a peculiar advantage upon such 
matters ; and he retained his hold over it, and as it were, 
an almost exclusive possession of it during the whole of 
his parliamentary life. It seems strange to look back 
upon the hands out of which he took this branch .of op- 
position business. Mr. Sheridan was the person to 
whom he succeeded, and who really must be admitted 
to have been, in every respect, as moderately qualified 
for performing it as any one of his great abilities could 
well be. But it must not be supposed that the secession 
of the regular party left all finance questions, or all 
questions of any kind, in the hands of him whom they 
considered as an officious unwelcome substitute, and ^af- 
fected to look down upon as an indiflerent makeshift in 
the hands of the ministers; ever ready to catch at any 
semblance of a regular opposing party, for the conve- 
nience which it affords in conducting the public business. 
When the Irish rebellion, and still more, when thermion, 
and soon after the failure of the Dutch expedition seemed 
‘to afford a chance of “ doing something,’Mhey came 
down and joined in the debate. To Mr. Tierney was 
left the weary and painful but not unimportant duty of 
watching daily the proceedings of the government, and 
of the house, in which it now ruled with ^n absolute 
sway. Whatever was most irksome and laborious, 
most thankless and obscure in the drudgery of daily at- 
tendance, and the discomfiture of small divisions, fell to 
his share. It was only when the reward of such toils 
and vexations appeared in view, upon some great occa- 
sion presenting itself for assaulting a minister invincible 
in parliament, but defeated with discredit in his schemes, 
and assailing him with the support of the country as 
well as of fortune, that Mr. Tierney was quickly nor 

VOL. I. — ^20 
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yet very gently put on one side ; to make way for the 
greater men who had been engaged in any pursuit, 
rather than that of their country’s favour, and doing any 
service but that which they owed to their constituents. 
With what front they could have oflbred themselves 
again to those constituents 'had a general election be- 
fallen them before some change had happened in their 
policy, it would be diflicult to conjecture. But fortu- 
nately for them as for the country, the administration of 
Mr. Addington afforded a fair, opportunity, perhaps a 
pretext, of which they were desirous, for resuming their 
attendance in parliament ; and no one has ever since, in 
a tone more audible than a whisper, ventured to mention 
the experiment of secession, as among the ways and 
means for bettering the condition of a party. It must, 
'however, be added, that when the election of 1802 
came, the people, by showing an entire forgetfulness of 
the greatest violation of public duty ever committed by 
their representatives, and never once mentioning the se- 
cession on any one occasion, exhibited an inconstancy 
and neglect of their own best interests, truly painful to 
those who deem them not only the object, but the origin 
of all political power; and who, moreover, hold it im- 
possible that any power bestowed upon men can be 
well or safely executed without a continuance of whole- 
some^ popular control. The comfort which wc now 
have under this unpleasant recollection, is derived from 
an assurance that such never could be the case in the 
present times. No man, or class of men, dare now^ 
leave their*par]iamentary post, without at the same time 
throwing up their ♦delegated trust; and whoever should 
attempt to repeat the game of 1797 in our times, would 
find the doors of parliament closed against him, should 
he be rash enough again to seek admission through any 
place having a real body of electors. 

In the times of which we have been speaking, Mr. 
Tierney was one of those whigs who, partly through 
hostility to Mr. Pitt, and partly from a sincere gratitude 
for the peace abroad, and the mild and constitutional 
government at home, obtained for the country by Mr. 
Addington, first supported, and afterwards formally 
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joined that minister, upon his rupture with his patron 
and predecessor. It was unfortunate that Mr. Tierney 
should have taken oflice almost on the eve of his new 
leader committing as great an error, and as fatal as 
ever could be imputed to his warlike adversary. Mr. 
Addington having been joined by Mr. Tierney late in 
1802, plunged the country, early in 1803, again into 
war; for reasons, which, if they liad any force, should 
have prevented him from making peace the year before : 
and even if Naj)oleon was desirous of breaking the 
treaty, care was taken by the manner of the quarrel 
which we fastened upon him, to give him every appear- 
ance, in the eyes of the world, of having been reluctantly 
forced into a renewal of liostilities. 

Tlie removal of JNlr. Tierney from the opposition t(» 
the ministerial beiichcs, was not attended with any in- 
crease cither of his weight in the country, or his powers 
in debate. No man certainly had a right to charge him 
with any violation of party duty ; for he had never been 
connected with the regular whig opposition, and had 
been treated ii[»oij all occasions with little respect by 
their leaders. Yet in his opinions he agreed with them ; 
they had always professed the same principles upon 
those great (piestions, whether of foreign or domestic 
policy, which divided public men; and he was now in 
ofRcc wdth statesmen who only difl’ered from ihost whom 
he had alw^ays opposed, in the inferiority of their ca- 
pacity; ill liaving done their patron’s bidding by re- 
storing peace and the constitution, — both of which he 
had suspended, — and in refusing to go out ifnd let him in 
again when that turn was scrve^l. There was little 
ground then for drawing any distinction* between the 
two classes of Pittites; upon principle none; only a per- 
sonal difference divided them ; and to that difference Mr. 
Tierney was wholly a stranger, until he chose to take a 
part in it, by taking office upon it. But, as has often 
happened to men who thus place themselves in what 
our French neighbours term a “false position,” his 
weight in the house was not more remarkably lessened 
^ than his gift of debating was impaired. He never 
seemed to be thoroughly possessed of himself, or to feel 
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at home, after taking his seat on the treasury bench ; 
among the Jenkinsons, the Bragges, the Yorks, the Per- 
cevals, and the other supporters of Mr. Addington’s 
somewhat feeble, though certainly very useful adminis- 
tration. It was drolly said of the latter — in reference to 
the rather useless acquisition which he appeared to have 
made — that he resembled the worthy but not very acute 
lord who bought Punch. Upon more than one occasion, 
words of a graver character w^ere heard from the great 
master of sarcasm to convey the same idea. When, in 
an attempt to defend the naval administration of the go- 
vernment against Mr. Pitt’s unmeasured attacks, their 
new champion, with signal infelicity, adventured upon 
some personal jeers* at their assailant’s expense, the 
latter remarked in very good humour, that he had not 
found him quite so formidable an antagonist in his novel 
situation, though he nowise questioned his capacity for 
ministerial exertions, and should wait until his infant 
aptitudes had expanded to their destined 1‘ulncss.” The 
overthrow of the Addington ministry soon restored Mr. 
Tierney to the ranks of opposition ; and his union with 
the whigs afterwards became so complete, that he acted 
for some years after the death of Mr. Whitbread and 
Mr. Ponsonby as their real leader in the commons; and 
during one session was installed formally as their chief. 

The^nstanccs to which wc have just adverted, may 
truly be said to be the only failures in Mr. Tierney’s 


* If wc mention Uic nature of these uttcMnpts, it must be after a 
very 'jistinct an^ peremptory prolcst i^ainst being understood to give 
them as samples of Uic humour, and indeed wit in which Mr. Tierney 
peculiarly excelled— for fhay were exceptions to it, and were his only 

failures. He spoke ot Mr. Pitt's motion as ** smelling of a contract" — 
and even called him “ the Right Hon. Shipwright” — in allusion to his 
proposal to build mcn-of-war in the Merchants' Yards. On one occa- 
f^ion he fell by a less illustrious liaiid — but yet the hand of a wit. 
When alluding to the dithcultics the Foxites and Pittites had of passing 
over to join each other in attacking the Addington ministry, Mr. 
Tierney (forgetting at the moment how easily he had himself overcome 
a like difficulty in joining that ministry) alluded to the puzzle of the 
Fox and the Goose, and did not clearly expound his idea. Whereupon 
Mr. Dudley North said : ** It's himself he means — who left the Fox to 
go over to the Goose, and put the bag of oats in his pocket.” His 
failures are told in three lines; but a volume would not liold the suc- 
cessful efforts of his drollery both in debate and in society. 
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whole parliamentary career. For he was one of the 
surest and most equal speakers- that ever mingled in 
debate; and his style of speaking was very enviable in 
this particular. It seemed so easy and so natural to 
the man, as to be always completely at his command; 
depending on no happy afid almost involuntary flights 
of fancy, or moods of mind, or any of the other inci- 
dents that affect and limit the inspirations of genius; — 
hardly even upon fire caught from an adversary’s 
speech, or an accident in the debate, and which is 
wont to kindle the eloquence of the greater orators. 
Whoever heard him upon any occasion, had the im- 
pression that such he would be upon all ; and that.when- 
cver he chose it, he could make as good a speech, and 
of the same kind. Nor was that excellence small ; or 
that description of oratory contemptible. It was very 
cflbctive at all times; at some times of very great force 
indeed. His power of plain and lucid statement was 
not easily to be surpassed ; and this served him in spe- 
cial stead upon questions of finance and trade, which he 
so often handled. Ilis reasoning was equally plain and 
distinct. He was as argumentative a speaker as any 
one could be who set so little value upon subtilly of all 
sorts; and who always greatly j)referred the shorter 
roads towards a conclusion, to laboured ratiocination: 
and quick retorts suggested by the course of the discus- 
sion, to any thing elaborate or long. In these retorts, 
whether of allusion, or repartee, or personal attack, his 
excellence was very great. When occasion required 
it, he could rise into a* strain of very dffective and 
striking declamation; and although never attempting 
any flight of a lofty kind, yet never once faifing to reach 
whatever he aimed at. His wit, or his humour, or his 
diollery, it would be very diflTicult to describe — nor easy 
to say how it should be classed. Perhaps, of the three 
words we have used in order to he sure of comprehend- 
ing or hitting it, the second is the most appropriate. He 
had the great requisites of a powerful debater, — quick- 
ness in taking his ground, and boldness in holding it ; 
.and could instantly perceive an enemy’s weakness, and 
his own course to take advantage of it. But w^e now 
' 20 * 
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speak of him when on his legs ; for the defect in his 
character, of which we before made mention, followed 
him into the House of Commons, and he was wanting 
in decision and vigour there also, until he rose; when a 
new man seemed to stand before you. 

It remains to be said, that ro man’s private character 
stood higher in all respects; and, besides the most 
amiable domestic affections, he showed a very touching 
patience, and even cheerfulness, in sustaining the dis- 
tressing attacks of illness under . which he laboured foi 
many of the latter years of his life. He was of strictly 
religious habits, although without any thing of either 
austerity or fanaticism; and is said to have left some 
devotional compositions, which prove how deeply im- 
pressed his mind was by the feelings connected with the 
most important of all subjects. It must not be forgot- 
ten, in speaking of Mr. Tierney’s adherence to the libe- 
ral party, during their long and all but hopeless exclu- 
sion from office, that he was neither sustained in his 
independent and honest course by any enthusiasm or 
fervour of character, nor placed in circumstances 
which made the emoluments of place indifferent to the 
comforts of his life. A person of his very moderate 
fortune, and plain, practical, even somewhat cold habits 
of thinking, upon questions which warm so many minds 
into the fervour of romantic patriotism, has double 
merit in perseveringly discharging his public dutieSv 
and turning a deaf ear to all the allurements of power. 

And here for the present let us pause. We have been 
gazing on thd faint likeness of many great men. We have 
been traversing a gallery, on either side of which they 
stand ranged! We have made bold in that edifice to 
“ expatiate and confer the state affairs ” of their age. 
Cognizant of its history, aware of the principles by 
which the English chiefs are marshalled, sagacious of 
the springs that move the politic wheel whose revolu- 
tions we contemplate, it is an easy thing for us to com- 
prehend the phenomenon most remarkably presented by 
those figures and their arrangement ; nor are we led to 
stare aghast at that which would astound any mind not 
previously furnished with the ready solution to make alt 
plain and intelligible. But suppose some one from ano- 
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ther hemisphere or another world, admitted to the spec- 
tacle, which we find so familiar, and consider what 
would be its first effect upon his mind. Here,” he 
would say, stand the choicest spirits of their age ; 
the greatest wits, the noblest orators, the wisest politi- 
cians, and the most illustrious patriots. Here they 
stand whose hands have been raised for their country, 
whose magical eloquence shook the spheres, whose 
genius has poured out strains worthy the inspiration oi 
the gods, whose lives were devoted to the purity of 
their principles, whose memories were bequeathed to a 
race grateful for benefits received from their sufferings 
and their sacrifices.” Here stand all these “lights of 
the world and demi-gods of fame,” — but here they 
stand not ranged on one side of this gallery, serving a 
common country ! With the same bright object in 
their view, their efforts were divided, not united; they 
fiercely combated each other, and not together assailed 
some common foe: their great exertions were bestowed, 
their more tlian mortal forces were expended, not in 
farthering the general good, not in resisting their coun- 
try's enemies, but in conflicts among themselves;* and 
all their triumphs were won over each other, and all 
their sufferings were endured at each other's hands ! 
“ Is it,” the unenlightened stranger would add, “ a re- 
ality, that I survey, or a troubled vision that mocks my 
sight? Am 1, indeed, contemplating the prime of men 
amongst a rational people, or the Coryphei of a band 
of mimes? Or, haply, am I admitted to survey the 
cells of some hospital apppointed for the insane; or is 
it, perad venture, the vaults of ^some pandemonium 
through which my eyes have been suffered to wander 
till my vision aches, and my brain is disturbed ?” 

Thus far the untutored native of some far distant 
wild on earth, or the yet more ignorant inhabitant of 
some world, remote beyond “ the solar walk or milky 
way.” We know more; we apprehend things better. 
But let us, even in our pride of enlightened wisdom, 
pause for a moment to reflect on this most anomalous 
state of things, — this arrangement of political affairs 
which systematically excludes at least one-half of the 
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great men of each age from their country’s service, 
and devotes both classes infinitely more to maintaining 
a conflict with one another than to farthering the gene- 
ral good. And here it may be admitted at once that 
nothing can be less correct than their view, who regard 
the administration of affairs jks practically in the* hands 
of only one-half the nation, whilst the excluded por- 
tion is solely occupied in thwarting their proceed- 
ings. The influence of both parties is exerted, and the 
movement of the state machine partakes of both the 
forces impressed upon it; neither taking the direction 
of the one nor of the other, but a third line between 
both. This concession, no doubt, greatly lessens the 
evil ; but it is very far indeed from removing it. Why 
must there always be this exclusion, and this conflict? 
Does not every one immediately perceive how it must 
prove detrimental to the public service in the great ma- 
jority of instances; and how miserable a make-shift foi 
something better and more rational it is, even where il 
does more good than harm? Besides, if it requires a 
(constant and systematic opposition to prevent mischief, 
and Tveep the machine of state in the right path, of 
what use is ,our boasted representative government, 
which is designed to give the people a control over 
I heir rulers, and serves no other purpose at all ? 

It must, not be supposed that in these general remarks 
upon party, wc are pronouncing a very severe censure 
upon all public men in this country, or placing ourselves 
on an eminence removed from strife, and high above all 
vulgar contentions. — 


Despiccrc unde queas aliofi, passimquc vidcre, 

Errare, atque viam palantcis quoercre vitte, 

Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Nocteis atque dies niti priestante labore 
Ad summae emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 

Luc. II. 

The blame now cast upon politicians affects them all 
equally ; and is only like that which ethical reasoners 
on the selfish theory of morals, may be supposed to 
throw upon all human conduct. In fact, our blame ap- 
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plies not to individuals, but to the system ; and that sys- 
tem we hold to be bad ; — hurtful to the interests of the 
country, corrupting to the people, injurious to honest 
principle, and at the very best, a clumsy contrivance 
for carrying on the affairs of the state. 

ft 

Let us now, before we close this view of the times 
recently passed, and of the great men who flourished in 
them, amongst ourselves, cast our eye towards the genius 
that directed the resources of our enemies, unimpaired 
by our party divisions, and with all the unity of des- 
potism besides. During the most eventful period of the 
age in which they flourished, the destinies of France, 
and of the continent, were wielded by Napoleon Bona- 
parte ; certainly the most extraordinary person who has 
appeared in modern times, and to whom, in some re- 
spects, no parallel can be found if we search the whole 
annals of the human race. For though the conquests 
of Alexander were more extensive, and the matchless 
character of Cmsar was embellished by more various 
accomplishments, and the invaders of Mexico and Peru 
worked their purposes of subjugation with far more 
scanty means, yet the military genius of the great 
captain shines with a lustre peculiarly its own; or 
which ho shares with Hannibal alone, when we reflect 
that he never had to contend, like those conquerors, 
with adversaries inferior to himself in civilization or 
discipline, but won all his triumphs over hosts as well 
ordered and regularly marshalled, and amply provided, 
as his own, • • 

This celebrated man was sprung from a good family 
in Corsica, and while yet a boy, fixed the •attention and 
raised the hopes of all his connexions. In his early 
youth his military genius shone forth ; he soon gained 
the summit of his profession ; he commanded at twenty- 
five a military operation of a complicated and difficult 
nature in Paris ; immediately after, he rapidly led the 
French armies through a series of victories, till then 
unexampled, and to which even now his own after 
. achievements, can alone afford any parallel, for the sud- 
denness, the vehemence, and the completeness of the 
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operations. That much of his success was derived from 
the mechanical adherence of his adversaries to the for- 
mal rules of ancient tactics, cannot be doubted ; and 
our Wellington’s campaigns would, in the same circum- 
stances, and had he been opposed to similar antagonists, 
in all likelihood, have been as brilliant and decisive. 
But he always had to combat the soldiers bred in Napo- 
leon’s school ; while Napoleon, for the most part, was 
matched against men whose inveterate propensity to 
follow the rules of an obsolete science, not even the 
example of Fredric had been able to subdue ; and who 
were resolved upon being a second time the victims of 
the same obstinate blindness which had, in Frederic’s 
days, made genius triumph over numbers, by breaking 
through rules repugiiant to common sense. It must, 
however, be confessed, that although this consideration 
accounts for the achievements of this great warrior. 
W'hich else had been impossible, nothing is thus detracted 
from his praise, excepting that what ho accomplished 
ceases to ap[)ear miraculous ; for it was his glory never 
to let an error pass unprofitably to himself : nor ever to 
give his adversary an advantage which he could not 
ravish from him, with ample interest, before it w'as 
turned to any fatal account. Nor can it be denied 
that, when the fortune of w^ar w’^as proved adverse, the rc- 
source» of his mind w^ere only drawn forth in the more 
ample profusion. After the battle of iVspern he dis- 
played more skill, as well as constancy, than in all his 
previous campaigns; and the struggle which he made 
in France, daring the dreadful conflict that preceded his 
downfall, is by manyjegarded as the masterpiece of his 
military life. ^ Nor let us forgot that the grand error ot 
his whole career, the mighty expedition to Moscow, 
W'as a political error only. The vast preparations for 
that campaign — the combinations by which he collected 
and marshalled and moved this prodigious and various 
force like a single corps, or a domestic animal, or a 
lifeless instrument in his hand — displayed in the highest 
degree the great genius for arrangement and for action 
with which he was endowed ; and his prodigious efforts 
to regain the ground which the disasters of that cam- 
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paign rescued from his grasp, were only not successful, 
because no human power could, in a month, create an 
army of cavalry, nor a word of command, give recruits 
the discipline of veterans. In the history of war, it is, 
assuredly, only Hannibal who can be compared with 
him: and certainly, when we reflect upon the yet 
greater difficulties of the Carthaginian’s position — the 
much longer time which he maintained the unequal 
contest — still more, when we consider that his ene- 
mies have alone recorded his story, while Napoleon has 
been his own annalist — ^justice seems to require that the 
modern should yield to the ancient commander. 

But Napoleon’s genius was not confined to war: he 
}>ossesscd a large capacity also for civil affairs. He 
saw as clearly and as quickly determined on his course, 
in government as in the field. His public works, aivi 
his political reformations, especially his code of laws, 
are monuments of his wisdom and his vigour, more im- 
perishable, as time has already proved, and as himself 
proudly foretold, than all his victories. His civil cou- 
rage was more brilliant than his own, or most other 
men’s valour in the field. How ordinary a bravdry it 
was that blazed forth at Lodi, when he headed his 
wavering columns across the bridge swept by the field 
of Austrian artillery, compared with the undaunted and 
sublime courage that carried him from Cannes 4o Paris 
with a handful of men, and fired his bosom with the 
desire, and sustained it with the confidence, of over- 
throwing a dynasty, and overwhelming an empire by 
the terror of his name ! ^ • 

Nor were his endowments mcrgly those of the states- 
man and the warrior. If he was not like.Ca)sar, a con- 
summate orator, he yet knew men so thoroughly, and 
especially Frenchmen, whom he had most nearly 
studied, that he possessed the faculty of addressing 
them in strains of singular eloquence, — an eloquence 
peculiar to himself. It is not more certain that he is 
the greatest soldier that France ever produced, than it 
is certain that his place is high amongst her greatest 
writers, as far as composition or diction is concerned. 
Some of his bulletins are models for the purpose which 
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they were intended to serve ; his address to the soldiers 
of his old guard at Fontainbleau, is a masterpiece of 
dignified and pathetic composition ; his speech during 
the hundred days, at the Champ de Mars, beginning, 
“ General consul, Empereur, je tiens tout du peuple,” is 
to be placed amongst the most perfect pieces of simple 
and majestic eloquence. These things are not the less 
true, for being seldom or never remarked. 

But with these great qualities of the will — the highest 
courage, the most easy formation of his resolutions, the 
most steadfast adherence to his purpose, the entire devo- 
tion to bis object of all his energies — and with the equally 
shining faculties of the understanding, by which that 
firm will worked — ^the clearest and quickest apprehen- 
sion, the power of intense application, the capacity of 
complete abstraction from all interrupting ideas, the 
complete and most instantaneous circumspection of all 
difficulties, whether on one side, or even providently 
seen in prospect, the intuitive knowledge of men, and 
power of mind and tongue to mould their will to his 
purpose — with these qualities, which form the character 
held greatest by vulgar minds, the panegyric of Napo* 
Icon must close. He was a conqueror; — he was a 
TYRANT. To gratify his ambition — to slake his thirst of 
power — to weary a lust of dominion which no conquests 
could ratiate — he trampled on liberty when his hand 
might have raised her to a secure place ; and he wrapped 
the world in flames, which the blood of millions alone 
could quench. By those passions, a mind not originally 
unkindly, w&s perverted and deformed, till human 
misery ceased to move it, and honesty, and truth, and 
pity, the duties we owe to God and man, had departed 
from one thus given to a single and a selfish pursuit. 

Tantas animi virtutes ingentia vitia aequabanl; inhu- 
mana crudelitas;* perfidia plusquam Punica; nihil veri, 


* The hindlinesB of his nature will be denied by some ; the inhu- 
man croeltjr by others ; but both are correctly true. There is extant, 
1 letter which we have seen, full of the tenderest affection towards 
hie &vonrite brother, to whom it was addressed, when about to be 
separated from him, long after he had entered on public life. It is in 
parte Uotted with hb tears, evidently shed before the ink was dry. 
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nihil sancti, nullus Deum metiis, nullum jusjurandum, 
nulla reliffio.”* The death of Enghien, the cruel suffer<^ 
ings of Wright, the mysterious end of Pichegru, the 
punishment of Palm, the tortures of Toussaint,t have all 
been dwelt upon as the spots on his fame ; because the 
fortunes of individuals presenting a more definite object 
to the mind, strike our imaginations, and rouse our feel- 
ings more than wretchedness in larger masses, less dis- 
tinctly perceived. But to the eye of calm reflection, the 
declaration of an unjustifiable war, or the persisting in 
it a day longer than is necessary, presents a more 
grievous object of contemplation, implies a disposition 
more pernicious to the world, and calls down a. repro- 
bation far more severe. 

How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, 
the lover of virtue, experiences, when turning from tha 
contemplation of such a character, his eye rests upon 
the greatest man of our own or of any age ; — the only 
one upon whom an epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by 
men to foster the crimes of their worst enemies, may be 
innocently and justly bestowed ! In Washington^ we 
truly behold a marvellous contrast to almost every one 
of the endowments and the vices which we have been 
contemplating ; and which are so well fitted to excite a 
mingled admiration, and sorrow, and abhorrence. With 
none of that brilliant genius which dazzles ordinary 
minds; with not even any remarkable quickness of 
apprehension; with knowledge less than almost all 

As for cruelty, they only can deoy it, who think it is more cruel for a 
man to witness torments which he has ordered, or to commit butchery 
with iiis own hand, than to give the Command which must consign 
thousands to agony and death. If Napoleon had bceip called upon to 
witness, or with his own hand to indict such misery, he would have 
paused at first — because physical repugnance would have prevailed 
over mental callousness. But how many minutes* reflection would it 
have taken to deaden the pain, and make him citecute his own pur* 
pose? 

* Liv. xxi. 

t It is a gross error to charge him with the poisoning of his sick in 
Egypt; and his massacre of the prisoners of Jaffa, is a very contro- 
verted matter. But we fear the early anecdote of his ordering an 
attack, with no other object than to gratify his mistress, when a young 
*of6cer of artillery, rests upon undeniable authority ; and if so, it is to 
be placed amongst his worst crimest 
/voL. I.— 21 
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persons in the middle ranks, and many well educated 
of the humbler classes possess ; this eminent person is 
presented to our observation clothed in attributes as 
modest, as unpretending, as little calculated to strike or 
to astonish, as if he had passed unknown through some 
secluded region of private life. But he had a judgment 
sure and sound ; a steadiness of mind which never suf- 
fered any passion, or even any feeling to ruffle its calm ; 
a strength of understanding which worked rather than 
forced its way through all obstacles, — removing or 
avoiding rather than overleaping them. His courage, 
whether in battle or in council, was as perfect as might 
be expected from this pure and steady temper of soul 
A perfectly just man, with a thoroughly firm resolution 
never to be misled by others, any more than by others 
overawed ; never to be seduced or betrayed, or hurried 
away by his own weakness or self-delusions, any more 
than by other men’s art ; nor even to be disheartened by 
the most complicated difficulties, any more than to be 
spoiled on the giddy heights of fortune — such was this 
great man — whether we regard him sustaining alone 
the*whole weight of campaigns, all but desperate, or 
gloriously terminating a just warfare by his resources 
and his courage — presiding over the jarring elements 
of his political council, alike deaf to the storms of all 
extremes — or directing the formation of a new govern- 
ment for a great people, the first time that so vast an 
experiment had ever been tried by man — or finally 
retiring from the supreme power to which his virtue 
had raised him over the nation he had created, and 
whose destinies he Jiad guided as long as his aid was 
required — retiring with the veneration of all parties, of 
all nations, of all mankind, in order that the rights of men 
might be conserved, and that his example never might 
be appealed to by vulgar tyrants. This is the consum- 
mate glory of the great American; a triumphant warrior 
where the most sanguine had a right to despair; a suc- 
cessful ruler in all the difficulties of a course wholly 
untried ; but a warrior, whose sword only left its sheath 
when the first law of our nature commanded it to be 
drawn; and a ruler who, having tasted of supreme 
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power, gently and unostentatiously desired that the cup 
might pass from him, nor would -suffer more to wet his 
lips than the most solemn and sacred duty to his coun- 
try and his God required I 

To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain 
the noble character of a oaptain the patron of peace, 
and a statesman the friend of Justice. Dying, he 
bequeathed to his heirs the sword which he had worn in 
the war for liberty, charging them “ never to take it 
from the scabbard but in self-defence, or in defence of 
their country and her freedom ; and commanding them, 
that when it should thus bo drawn, they should never 
sheathe it nor ever give it up, but prefer falling with it 
in their hands to the relinquishment thereof” — words, 
the majesty and simple eloquence of which are not sur- 
passed in the oratory of Athens and Rome. It will be, 
the duty of the historian and the sage in all ages to 
omit no occasion of commemorating this illustrious 
man ; and until time shall be no more will a test of the 
progress which our race has made in wisdom and in 
virtue be derived from the veneration paid to the im- 
mortal name of Washington ! 
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[From the Ediiiburg^h Review.] 


There is hardly any man in modern times, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Lord Somers, who fills so large 
a space in our history, and of whom we know so little 
as Lord Chatham ; and yet he is the person to whom 
every one would at once point, if desired to name the 
greatest statesman and orator that this country ever 
produced. Of Lord Sorners, indeed, we can scarcely 
be said to know any thing at all. That he was a per- 
son of unimpeachable integrity, a judge of great capa- 
city apd learning, a firm friend of liberty, but a cau- 
tious and safe counsellor in most diflicult emergencies, 
all are ready to acknowledge. But the authority which 
he possessed among his contemporaries, the influence 
which his sound and practicql wisdom exercised over 
iheir proceedings, the services which he was thus ena- 
bled to render in st&ring the constitution safe through 
the most trying times, and saving us from arbitrary 
power without paying the price of our liberties in 
anarchy and blood-shed; nay, conducting the whole 
violent proceedings of a revolution in all the delibera- 
tion, and almost in the forms of an ordinary legal pro- 
ceeding — have surrounded his name with a mild yet 

* Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by 
the executors of his son, John Earl of Chatham, and published from 
the original manuscripts in their possession. 
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imperishable glory, which, in the contrast of our dark 
ignorance respecting all the particulars and details of 
his life, gives the figure something altogether mysteri- 
ous and ideal. It is now unfortunately too late, by sup- 
plying this information, to fill up the outline which the 
meager jrecords of the times have left us. But it is 
singular how much of Lord Chatham, who flourished 
within the memory of the present generation, still rests 
upon vague tradition. As a statesman, indeed, he is 
known to us by the events which history has recorded 
to have happened under his administration. Yet even 
of his share in bringing these about, little has been pre- 
served of detail. So, fragments of his speeches have 
been handed down to us, but these bear so very small 
a proportion to the prodigious fame which his eloquence 
has left behind it, that far more has manifestly been^ 
lost than what has reached us; while of his written 
compositions but little has hitherto been given to the 
world. 

The imperfect state of parliamentary reporting is the 
great cause of this blank. From the time of his enter- 
ing the House of Commons to that of his quitting it, 
the privileges of parliament almost wholly precluded 
the possibility of regular and full accounts of debates 
being communicated to the public. At one period they 
were given under feigned names, as if held in the Senate 
of Rome, by the ancient orators and statesmen ; at ano- 
ther they ^vere conveyed under the initials only of the 
names borne by the real speakers. Even when, some- 
what later, these disguises were throwif aside, the 
speeches were composed by persopf who had not been 
present at the debates, but gleaned a few heads of each 
speaker’s topics from some one who had heard them ; 
and the fullest and most authentic of all the accounts 
of those times are merely the meager outline of the 
subjects touched upon, preserved in the diaries or cor- 
respondence of some contemporary politicians, and pre- 
senting not even an approximation to the execution of 
the orators. Thus many of Lord Chatham’s earlier 
speeches in the House of Commons, as now preserved, 
were avowedly the composition of Dr. Johnson—* 

- 21 * 
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whose measured 'style, formal periods, balanced anti- 
theses, and total want of pure racy English, betray 
their author at every step — while each debater was 
made to speak exactly in the same manner. For some 
years after he ceased to report, or rather to manufac- 
ture, that is, from 1751 downwards, a Dr. Gordon fur- 
nished the newspapers with reports, consisting of much 
more accurate accounts of what had passed in debate, 
but without any pretence to give more than the mere 
substance of the several speeches. The debates upon 
the American Stamp Act, in 1764, arc the first tliat 
can be said to have been ])reserved at all, — through 
the happy accident of Lord Charlemont, assisted by 
Sir Robert Deane, taking an extraordinary interest in 
the question as bearing upon the grievances of Ireland; 
^and accordingly they have handed clown to us some 
notes, from internal evidence plainly autlicntic, of Lord 
Chatham’s celebrated speeches upon that great question. 
A few remains of his great displays in the House of 
Lords have, in like manner, been preserved, chiefly in the 
two speeches reported by Mr. Hugh Boyd : the second of 
wlifch, the most celebrated of all, upon the employ- 
ment of the Indians in the American war, wc have 
reason to believe was revised and corrected by liOrd 
Chatham himself; and if so, it was (certainly the only 
one that ever received such revision. If any one will 
only compare the extreme slenderness of these grounds 
upon which to estimate a speaker’s claims to renown, 
or judge of the characteristics of his eloquence, with 
the ample means which wc have of studying the merits 
of almost all the ancient orators, and examining their 
distinguishing qualities, he will be sensible how much 
any idea which we can form of Lord Chatham’s ora- 
tory must rest upon tradition ; — that is, upon the ac- 
counts left by contemporary writers of its effects ; and 
how little we are enabled to judge for ourselves by ex- 
amining the specimens that remain of his composition. 
It seems little short of presumption, after this state- 
ment, to attempt including his character as an orator 
in the sketch which we shall give of this great man. 
But the testimony of contemporaries may so far be‘ 
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helped by what remains of the oratory itself, as to 
make some faint conception attainable of that elo- 
quence which, for effect, at least, has surpassed any 
known in modern times. 

The first place among the great qualities which dis- 
tinguished Lord Chatham, is unquestionably due to 
firmness of purpose, resolute determination in the pur- 
suit of his objects. This was the characteristic of the 
younger Brutus, as he said, who had spared his life to 
fall by his hand — Quicquid vuU, id valde vult: and, 
although extremely apt to be shown in excess, it must 
be admitted to be the foundation of all true greatness 
of character. Every thing, however, depends upon the 
endowments in whose company it is found; and in 
Lord Chatham these were of a very high order. The 
quickness with which he could ascertain his object, 
and discover his road to it, was fully commensurate 
with his perseverance and his boldness in pursuing it; 
the firmness of grasp with which he held his advantage 
was fully equalled by the rapidity of the glance with 
w'hich he discovered it. Add to this, a mind eminently 
fertile in resources — a courage which nothing could 
daunt in the choice of his means — a resolution equally 
indomitable in their application — a genius, in short, ori- 
ginal and daring, which bounded over the petty obsta- 
cles raised by ordinary men, — tlieir squeamishnyss, and 
their precedents, and their forms, and their regularities, 
and forced away its path ihrougl) the entanglements of 
this base undergrowth to the worthy object ever in his 
view, the prosperity and the renown ot his country. 
Far superior to the paltry objects of a grovelling am- 
bition, and regardless alike of jJhrty aqd of personal 
considerations, he constantly set before his eyes the 
highest duty of a public man, to farther the interests 
of his species. In pursuing his course towards the 
goal, he disregarded alike the frowns of power and the 
gales of popular applause— exposed himself undaunted 
to the vengeance of the court, while he battled against 
its corruptions, and confronted, unabashed, the rudest 
shocks of public indignation, while he resisted the die- 
* tales of pernicious agitators — and could conscientiously 
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exclaim, with an illustrious statesman of antiquity, — 
“ Ego hoc animo semper fui ut invidiam virtute par- 
tarn, gloriarn non invidiam putarem !” 

Nothing could be more entangled than the foreign po- 
licy of this country at the time when he took the su- 
preme direction of her aflairs ; nothing could be more 
disastrous than the aspect of her fortunes in every 
quarter of the globe. With a single ally in Europe, the 
King of Prussia, and him beset by a combination of all 
the continental powers in unnatural union to eflbct his 
destruction; with an army of insignificant amount, and 
commanded by men only desirous of grasping at the 
emoluments, without doing the duties, or incurring the 
risks of their profession ; with a navy that could hardly 
keep the sea, and whose chiefs vied with their comrades 
on shore in earning the character given them by the 
new minister — of being utterly unfit to be trusted in any 
enterprise accompanied with ‘‘ the least appearance of 
danger;” with a generally prevailing dislike of both ser- 
vices, wliich at once repressed all desire of joining 
either, and damped all public spirit in the country, by 
extinguishing all hope of success, and even all love of 
glory — it was hardly possible for a nation to be placed 
in circumstances more inauspicious to military exertions; 
and yet war raged in every quarter of the world w^here 
our dominion extended, while the territories of our only 
ally, as well as those of our own sovereign in Germany 
were invaded by France, and her forces by sea and 
land menaced our shores. In the distant possessions of 
the crown th€ same want of enterprise and of spirit pre- 
vailed. Armies in tjje West were paralysed by the in- 
action of a csbptain who would hardly take the pains to 
write a despatch recording the nonentity of his opera- 
tions ; and in the East, while frightful disasters were 
brought upon our settlements by barbarian powers, the 
only military capacity that appeared in their defence 
was the accidental display of genius and valour by a 
merchant’s clerk, who thus raised himself to celebrity.’*^ 
In this forlorn state of affairs, rendering it as impossible 
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to think of peace, as it seemed hopeless to continue the 
yet inevitable war, the base and sordid views of poli- 
ticians kept pace with the mean spirit of the military 
caste ; and parties were split or united, not upon any 
difference or agreement of public principles, but upon 
mere questions of patronage and share in the public 
spoil, while all seemed alike actuated by one only pas- 
sion, the thirst alternately of power and of gain. 

As soon as Mr. Pitt took the helm, the steadiness of 
the hand that held it came to be felt in every motion of 
the vessel. There was no more of wavering counsels, 
of torpid inaction, of listless expectancy, of abject de- 
spondency. His firmness gave confidence, his spirit 
roused courage, his vigilance secured exertion, in’ every 
department under his sway. Each man, from the first 
lord of the admiralty down to the most humble clerk in 
the victualling office; each soldier, from the commander- 
in-chief to the most obscure contractor or commissary 
— now felt assured that he was acting or indolent under 
the eye of one who knew his duties and his means as 
well as his own — and who would very certainly make 
all defaulters, whether through misfeasance or through 
nonfeasance, accountable for whatever detriment the 
commonwealth might sustain at their hands. Over his 
immediate coadjutors, his influence swiftly obtained an 
ascendant which it ever after retained uninterrupted. 
Upon his first proposition for changing the conduct of 
the war, he stood single among his colleagues, and ten- 
dered his resignation should they persist in their dissent ; 
they at once succumbed^ and from that hour ceased to 
have an opinion of their own upon any branch of the 
public affairs. Nay, so absolutely was he determined 
to have the control of those measures, of which he knew 
the responsibility rested upon him alone, that he insisted 
upon the first lord of the admiralty not having the cor- 
respondence of his own department ; and no less eminent 
a naval character than Lord Anson, with his junior 
lords, were obliged to sign the orders issued by Mr. Pitt, 
while the writing was covered over from their eyes ! 
The effects of this change in the whole management 
* of the pablic business, and in all the plans of the govern* 
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ment, as well as in their execution, were speedily made 
manifest to all the world. The German troops were 
sent home, and a well-regulated militia being established 
to defend the country, a large disposable force was dis- 
tributed over the various points whence the enemy might 
be annoyed. France, atlacked on some points, and me- 
naced on others, was compelled to retire from Germany, 
soon afterwards suffered the most disastrous defeats, 
and, instead of threatening England and her allies with 
invasion, had to defend herself against attack, suffering 
severely in several of her most important naval stations. 
No less than sixteen islands, and settlements, and for- 
tresses of importance, were taken from her in America 
and Asia, and Africa, including all her West Indian 
colonies, except St. Domingo, and all her settlements in 
the East. The whole important province of Canada 
was likewise conejuered ; and the Havannah was taken 
from Spain. Besides this, the seas were swept clear of 
the fleets that had so lately been insulting all our colo- 
nies, and even all our coasts. Many general actions 
were fought and gained; — one among them the most 
decisive that had ever been fought by our navy. Thirty- 
six sail of the line were taken or destroyed ; fifty frigates ; 
forty-five sloops of war. So brilliant a course of unin- 
terrupted success had never, in modern times, attended 
the arms -of any nation carrying on war with other 
states equal to it in civilization, and nearly a match in 
power. But it is a more glorious feature in this unex- 
ampled administration which history has to record, 
when it adds', that all public distress had disappeared ; 
all discontent in any quarter, both of the colonies and 
parent staler had ceased; that no oppression was 
any where practised, no abuse suffered to prevail ; that 
no encroachments were made upon the rights of the 
subject, no malversations tolerated in the possessors of 
Itower; and that England, for the first time and for tlie 
last time, presented the astonishing picture of a nation 
supporting without murmur a widely extended and 
costly war, and a people, hitherto torn with conflicting 
partie^f so united in the service of the commonwealth 
that the voice of faction had ceased in the land’, and any 
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discordant whisper was heard no more. These’’ (said 
the son of his first and most formidable adversary, Wal- 
pole, when informing his correspondent abroad, that the 
session as usual, had ended without any kind of opposi- 
tion, or even of debate,) — “ These are the doings of Mr. 
Pitt, and they are wondrcMis in our eyes !” 

To genius irregularity is incident, and the greatest 
genius is often marked by eccentricity, as if it disdained 
to move in the vulgar orbit. Hence he who is fitted by 
his nature, and trfiincd by his habits, to be an accom- 
plished “ pilot in extremity,” and whose inclinations 
carry him forth to seek the deep when the waves run 
high, may be found, if not “ to steer too near the shore,” 
yet to despise the sunken rocks which they that can 
only be trusted in calm wcatlier would have more surely 
avoided. To this rule it cannot be said that Lord« 
Chatham afforded any exception ; and although a plot 
had certainly been formed to eject him from the ministry, 
leaving the chief control of afiairs in the feeble hands of 
Lord Bute, whose only support was court favour, and 
whose only talent lay in an expertness at intrigue^ yet 
there can be little doubt that this scheme w^as only 
rendered practicable by tlie hostility which the great 
minister’s unbending habits, his contempt of ordinary 
men, and his neglect of every day matters, had raised 
against him among all the creatures both of Downing 
street and St. James’s. In fact, his colleagues, who 
necessarily felt humbled by his superiority, were need- 
lessly mortified by the constant display of it; and it 
would have betokened a still higher rcath of under- 
standing, as well as a purer fabric* of patriotism, if he, 
whose great capacity threw those subordinates into the 
shade, and before whose vigour in action they were 
sufficiently willing to yield, had united a little suavity 
in his demeanour with his extraordinary powers, nor 
made it always necessary for them to acknowledge as 
well as to feel their inferiority. It is certain that the 
insulting arrangement of the admiralty, to which refe- 
rence has already been made, while it lowered that 
^ department in the public opinion, rendered all connected 
* with hini his personal enemies ; and, indeed, though 
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there have, since his days, been prime ministers whom 
he would never have suffered to sit even as puny lords 
at his boards, yet were one like himself again to govern 
the country, the admiralty chief who might be far 
inferior to Lord Anson, would never submit to the 
humiliation inflicted upon that gallant and skilful cap- 
tain. Mr. Pitt’s policy seemed formed upon the assump- 
tion that either each public functionary was equal to 
himself in boldness, activity and resource, or that he 
was to preside over and animate each department in 
person ; and his confidence was such in his owm powers, 
that he reversed the maxim of governing, never to force 
your way where you can win it ; and always disdained 
to insinuate where he could dash in, or to persuade 
where he could command. It thus happened that his 
.<ioIleagues were but nominally coadjutors, and though 
they durst not thwart him, yet rendered no heart- 
service to aid his schemes. Indeed, it has clearly 
appeared since his time, that they were chiefly induced 
to yield him implicit obedience, and leave the undivided 
direption of all operations in his hands, by the expecta- 
tion that the failure of what they were wont to sneer at 
as “ Mr. Pitt’s visions,” would turn the tide of public 
opinion against him, and prepare his downfall from a 
height of which they felt that there was no one but 
himself able to dispossess him. 

The true test of a great man — that at least which 
must determine his place among the highest order of 
great men — is his having been in advance of his age. 
This it is which decides whether or not ho has carried 
forward the grand iplan of human improvement, has 
conformed his views, and adapted his conduct, to the 
existing circumstances of society, or changed those so 
ag to better its condition, has been one of the lights of 
the world, or only reflected the borrowed rays of former 
luminaries, and sat in the same shade at the same 
twilight, or the same dawn with the rest of his genera- 
tion. Tried by this test, the younger Pitt cannot 
certainly be said to have lived before his time, or shed 
upon the age to which he belonged the illumination of a 
more advanced civilization and more inspired philosophy. 
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He came far too early into public lifc» and was too 
suddenly plunged into the pool of office, to give him 
time for the study and the reflection which can alone 
open to any mind, how vigorous soever be its natural 
constitution, the views of a deep and original wisdom. 
Accordingly, it would bo* difficult to glean, from all his 
measures and all his speeches, any thing like the fruits 
of inventive genius; or to mark any token of his mind 
having gone before the very ordinary routine of the day, 
as if familiar with any ideas that did not pass through 
the most vulgar understandings. Ilis father’s intellect 
was of a higher order ; he had evidently, though with- 
out much education, witli no science of any kind, yet 
reflected deeply upon the principles of human action, 
and well studied the nature of men, and pondered upon 
the structure of society. Ilis reflections frequently 
teem with the fruits of such meditations, to which his 
constantly feeble health perhaps gave rise rather than 
any natural proneness to contemplative life, from which 
his taste must have been adverse; for he was eminently 
a man of action. His appeals to the feelings and 
passions were also the result of the same reflective 
habits, and the acquaintance with the human heart 
which they had given him. But if we consider his 
opinions, though liberal and enlightened upon every 
particular question, they rather may be regarded as 
felicitous from their adaptation to the actual circum- 
stances in which he was called upon to advise, or to act, 
than as indicating that he had seen very far into future 
times, and anticipated the philosophy A^hich farther 
experience should teach to our njorc advanced age of 
the world. To take two examples from* the two sub- 
jects upon which he had both thought most, and been 
the most strenuously engaged in dealing with practically 
as a statesman our relations with France and with 
America. The old and narrow notions of natural 
enmity with the one, and natural sovereignty over the 
other, were the guides of his Avhole opinions and conduct 
in these great arguments. To cultivate the relations of 
peace with our nearest neighbour, as the first of bless- 
ings to both nations-«-each being able to do the other 
V’voL. I.— 22 
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most good in;amity and most harm in hostility — never 
appears to have entered into the system of policy 
enlightened by that fiery soul, which could only sec 
glory or even safety in the precarious and transient 
domination bestowed by a successful war. To become 
the fast friends of those coIoikcs which we had planted 
and long retained under our protecting government, 
and thus both to profit ourselves and them more by 
sufiering them to be as independent as we are — was an 
idea that certainly could not be said once to have crossed 
his ^impetuous and uncompromising mind — for it had 
often been entertained by him, but only to be rejected 
with indignation and abhorrence, as if the indcj)cndcnce 
of America were the loss of our national existence. 
Upon all less important questions, whether touching onr 
/continental or our colonial policy, his opinion was to 
the full as sound, and his views as enlarged as those of 
any statesman of his age ; but it would not be correct 
to affirm that on those, the cardinal, and therefore the 
trying points of the day, he was materially in advance 
of them. 

If wc turn from the statesman to survey the orator, 
our examination must be far less satisfactory, because 
our materials arc extremely imperfect from the circum- 
stances already adverted to. There is indeed liardly 
any eloquence, of ancient or of modern times, of which 
so little that can be relied on as authentic, has been 
preserved; unless perhaps that of Pericles, Julius (icsar 
and Lord Bolingbrokc. Of the actions of the first two 
we have sufticient records, as w^e have of Lord Cha- 
tham’s; of their spaeches wc have little that can be 
regarded as genuine ; although, by unquestionable tradi- 
tion, w^c know that each of them w^as second only to 
the greatest orator of tlieir respective coutitries;* while 
of Bolingbrokc we only know from Dean Swift, that he 
was the most accomplished speaker of his time; and it 

* Thucydides gives three speeches of Pcriclep, which he may very 
))08Bibly have in great part composed for him. Sallust’s speech of 
Cffisar is manifestly the writer’s own composition; indeed, it is in tlie 
exact style of the one he puls into Cato’s mouth, that is, in his own 
style: 
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is related of Mr. Pitt (the younger) that when the conver- 
sation rolled upon lost works, and some said they should 
prefer restoring the books of Livy, some of Tacitus, and 
some a Latin tragedy, he at once decided for a speech 
of Bolingbroko. What we know of his own father’s 
oratory is much more to be gleaned from contemporary 
panegyrics, and accounts of its effects, than from the 
scanty, and for the most part doubtful, remains which 
have reached us. 

All accounts, however, concur in representing those 
eflccts to have been j)rodigious. The spirit and vehe- 
mence which animated its greater passages — their per- 
fect apjdication to the subject-matter of debate — the ap- 
positencss of his invective to the individual assailed — the 
boldness of the feats which he ventured upon — the gran- 
deur of the ideas which he unfolded — the heart-stirring; 
nature of his appeals — are all confessed by the united 
testimony of all his contemporaries ; and the fragments 
which remain bear out to a considerable extent such 
rc|)rcsc*ntalions ; nor are we likely to be misled by those 
fragments, for the more striking portions were certainly 
the ones least likely to be either forgotten or fabricated. 
To these mighty attractions was added the imposing, 
the animating, the commanding i)o\ver of a countenance 
singularly expressive ; an eye so piercing that hardly 
any one could stand its glare ; and a manner altogether 
singularly striking, original and characteristic, notwith- 
standing a })eculiarly defective and even awkward ac- 
tion. liUtterly, indeed, his infirmities precluded all ac- 
tion ; and he is descriliod as standing in nhe House of 
Lords, leaning upon his crutch, aijji speaking for ten mi- 
nutes together in an under tone of voice scarcely audible, 
but raising his notes to their full pitch when he broke out 
into one of his grand bursts of invective or exclamation. 
But in his earlier time, his whole manner is represented 
as having been beyond conception animated and imposing. 
Indeed the things which lie effected by it principally, or 
at least which nothing but a most striking and com- 
manding tone could have made it possible to attempt, 
almost exceed belief. Some of these sallies are indeed 
examples of that approach made to tlie ludicrous by the 
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sublime, which has been charged upon him as a pre- 
vailing fault, and represented under the name of Char- 
lataneric — a favourite phrase with his adversaries, as it 
in latter times has been with the ignorant undervaluers 
of Lord Erskine. It is related that once in the House of 
Commons he began a spcech^with the words, Sugar. 
Mr. Speaker ” — and then observing a smile to prevail 
in the audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, and 
with a loud voice, risiijg in its notes, and swelling into 
vehement anger, lie is said to have pi'onounccd again 
the word “ Sugar!” three times — and having thus quelled 
the house, and extinguished every appearance of levity 
or laughter, turned round and disdainfully asked, — 
“Who will laugh at sugar now?” We have this anec- 
dote upon good traditional authority; that it was be- 
lieved by those who had llic best means of knowing 
Lord Chatham, is certain; and this of itself shows their 
sense of the extraordinary powers of his manner, and 
the reach of his audacity in trusting to those powers. 

There can be no doubt that of reasoning — of sustained 
and close argument — his speeches had but little. His 
statements were desultory, though striking, perhaps not 
very distinct, certainly not at all detailed, and as cer- 
tainly every way inferior to those of his celebrated son. 
If he did not reason cogently, he assuredly did not com- 
press hu; matter vigorously. He was any thing rather 
than a concise or a short speaker; not that his great 
passages were at all diffuse, or in the least degree loaded 
with superfluous words ; but he was prolix in the whole 
texture of his* discourse, and he was certainly the first 
who introduced into o^ir senate the practice, adopted in 
the American- war by Mr. Burke, and continued by 
others, of long sjiecches — speeches of two and three 
hours, by which oratory has gained little, and business 
less. His discourse, was, however, fully informed wdth 
matter — his allusions to analogous subjects, and his re- 
ference to the history of past events, were frequent— his 
expression of his own opinions was copious and free, 
and stood very generally in the place of any elaborate 
reasoning in their support. A noble statement of en- 
larged views, a generous avowal of dignified sentiments. 
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a manly and somewhat severe contempt for all petty or 
mean views — whether their baseness proceeded from 
narrow understanding or from corrupt bias — always 
pervaded his whole discourse ; and more than any other 
orator since Demosthenes, he was distinguished by the 
nobleness of feeling with •which he regarded, and the 
amplitude of survey which he cast upon the subject-mat- 
ters of debate, llis invective was unsparing and hard 
to be endured although he was a less eminent master ol 
sarcasm tlian his son, and rather overwhelmed his an- 
tagonist wdth the burst of words and vehement indigna- 
tion, than wounded him by the edge of ridicule, or tor- 
tured him with the gall of bitter scorn, or fixed his 
arrow in the wound by the barb of epigram. These 
things seemed, as it were, to betoken too much laljour 
and too much art — more labour than w^as consistent^ 
with absolute scorn — more art than could stand with 
heartfelt rage, or entire contempt insjiircd by the occa- 
sion, at the moment and on the spot. But his groat 
passages, those by which he has come down to us, those 
which gave Jiis eloquence its peculiar character, and to 
which its dazzling success was owing, were as sudden 
and unexpected as they were natural. Every one was 
taken by sur[)rise wdicn they rolled forth — every one fell 
them to bo so natural, that he could hardly understand 
why be had not tlmught of them himself although int(» 
no one’s imagination had they ever entered. If the qua- 
lity of being mitural without being obvious is a prctt\' 
correct dcscrijition of felicitous expression, or what is 
(tailed fine wrilingyit is a yfet more accurate representation 
of fine passages, or felicitous hits i« si>eaking. In these 
all popular assemblies take boundless delight; by these 
above all others arc the minds of an audience at plea- 
sure moved’ or controlled. They form the grand charm 
of Lord Chatham’s oratory ; they were the distinguish- 
ing excellence of his great predecessor, and gave him 
at will to wield the fierce dcmocraty of Athens, and to 
fulmine over Greece. 

It was the sagacious remark of one of the most acute 
, of critics, as well as historical inquirers, that criticism 
never w^ould be of any value until critics cited innume- 
22 * 
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rable examples. In sketching the character of Lord 
Chatham’s oratory this becomes the more necessary, 
that so few now Jiving can have any recollection of it, 
and that all onr knowledge of its peculiar nature rests 
upon a few scattered fragments. There is, however, 
some security for our deducing from these a correct 
notion of it, because they certainly, according to all ac- 
counts, were the portions of his discourse which pro- 
duced the most extraordinary eflect, on which its fame 
rests, and by which its quality is to be ascertained. A 
few of these may, therefore, be referred to in closing 
the present inii)erfect outline of this great man. 

His remark (»n confidence, when it w^as asked by the 
ministry 176(), for whom he had some forbearance rather 
than any great respect, is w^ell krwwn. lie said their 
^characters were fair enough, and he was always glad 
to see such persons engaged in the public service ; but 
turning to them with a smile, very courteous, but not 
very respectful, he said — “ Confide in you ! Oh no — 
you must pardon me, gentlemen — youth is the season of 
credulity — confidence is a plant of slow growth in an 
aged bosom.” 

Some one liaving spoken of the obstinacy of Ame- 
rica,” said th;it she was almost in open rebellion.” Mr. 
Pitt exclaimed, I rcqoice that America has resisted. 
Three ftiillions of people so dead to all the feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily to let themselves be made slaves, 
would have been lit instruments to make slaves of all 
the rest !” Then speaking of the attempt to keep her 
down — “ In a just cause of quarrel you may crush Ame- 
rica to atoms ; but in this crying injustice !” (Stamp Act) 
— “I arn one* who will lift up rny hands against it — In 
such a cause even your success would be hazardous. 
America, if she fell, would fall like a strong man ; she 
would embrace the pillars of the state and pull down 
the constitution along with her. Is this your boasted 
peace to sheathe the sword, not in its scabbard, but in 
the bowels of your countrymen ?” It was in this debate 
that Mr. Burke first spoke, and Mr. Pitt praised his 
speeiofa in very flattering terms. 

“ Those iron Barons (for so I may call them when 
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compared with the silken Barons of modern days) were 
the guardians of the people ; and three words of their 
hnrbarous Latin, nullus liber homo, are w^orth all the 
classics. Yet their virtues w^crc never tried in a ques- 
tion so important as this.” (Pretension of privilege in 
the House of Commons) — “ A breach is made in the 
constitution — the battlements are dismantled — the cita- 
del is open to the first invader — the walls totter — the 
place is no longer tenable — what then remains for us 
but to stand foremost in the breach, to repair it, or to 
perish in it? Unlimited powxr corrupts the possessor; 
and this I know, that where law ends, there tyranny 
begins.” 

In reference to the same subject, the expulsion of Mr. 
Wilkes, he exclaimed in a subsc(juent debate — “ The 
constitution at this moment stands violated. If tliQ 
breach be effectually repaired the people will return to 
tranquillity of themselves. If not, let discord reign for 
ever ! 1 know to what point my language will appear 

directed. But I have the principles of an Englishman, 
and I utter thorn without fear or reserve. Rather than 
the constitution should be tamely given up, ancl our 
birthright be surrendered to a despotic minister, I hope 
my lords, old as 1 am, that I shall sec the question 
brought to an issue, and fairly tried between the people 
and the government.” Again he said — “Magna Charta 
— the petition of right — the bill of rights — form the Bible 
of tlic English constitution. Had some of the king’s 
unhappy predecessors trusted less to the commentary of 
their advisers, and becir better read in thfilext itself,, the 
glorious revolution might have remained only possible 
in theory, and their fate would not now Imve stood upon 
record, a formidable example to all their successors.” — 
“ No man more than I, respects the just authority of the 
House of ("ominons — no man would go farther to defend 
it. But beyond the line of the constitution, like every 
exercise of arbitrary power, it becomes illegal, threat- 
ening tyranny to the people, destruction to the state. 
Power without right is the most detestable object that 
can be offered to the human imagination ; it is not only 
pernicious to those whom it subjects, but works its own 
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destruction. Res detesiahilis ct caduca. Under pre- 
tence of declaring law, the commons have made a law, 
a law for their own case, and have united in the same 
persons the offices of legislator and party and judge.” 

These fine passages, conveying sentiments so noble 
and so wise, may be read with advantage by the present 
House of Commons, when it shall again be called on to 
resist the judges of the land, and to break its laws, by 
opening a shop for the sale of libels. 

His character — drawn, he says, from long cxjierience 
— of the Spaniards, the high-minded chivalrous Casti- 
lians, we believe to be as just as it is severe. Speaking 
of the aflair of Faulkland’s Island, he said — “ They are 
arc as mean and crafty, as they are insolent and proud. 
1 never yet met with an instance of candour or dignity 

their proceedings ; nothing but low cunning, artifice, 
and trick. I was compelled to talk to them in a per- 
emptory language. 1 submitted my advice for an 
immediate war to a trembling council. You all know 
the consequences of its being rejected.” The speech 
from the throne had stated that the Spanish govern- 
ment had disowned the act of its officer. Lord Chat- 
ham said — “ There never was a more odious, a more 
infamous falsehood imposed on a great riatiom It de- 
grades the king, it insults the parliament. Ilis majesty 
has been''advised to affirm an absolute falsehood. My 
lords, 1 bog your attention, and 1 hope I shall be under- 
stood when 1 repeal, that it is an absolute, a palpable 
falsehood. The King of Spain disowns the thief, while 
he leaves him unpunished, and profits by his* theft. In 
vulgar English, he is the receiver of stolon goods, and 
should be treated accordingly.” How would all the 
country, at least all the canting portion of it, resound 
with the cry of — “ coarse I vulgar ! brutal !” — if such 
epithets and’ such comparisons as these were used in 
any debate now-a-days, whether among the “silken 
barons,” or the “ squeamish commons of our time !” 

In 1775, he made a most brilliant speech on the war. 
Speaking of General Gage’s inactivity, he said it could 
not be blamed ; it was inevitable. “ But what a mise- 
rable coiKiition,” he exclaimed, “is ours, where dis- 
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grace is prudence, and where it is necessary to be 
contemptible ! You must repeal these acts ” (he said, 
alluding to the Boston port, and Massachusetts Bay 
Bills) “ and you will repeal them. I pledge myself for 
it, that you will repeal them. I stake my reputation on 
it. I will consent to be liaken for an idiot if they are 
not finally repealed.” Every one knows how true this 
prophecy proved. The concluding sentence of the 
speech has been often cited: “ If the ministers persevere 
ill misleading the king, 1 will not say that they can 
alienate the affections of his subjects from his crown ; 
but 1 will affirm, that they will make the crown not 
worth his wearing. I will not say that the king is 
betrayed; but 1 will pronounce that the kingdom is 
undone.” 

Again, in 1777, after describing the course of ihe^ 
w^ar, and “ the traffic and barter driven with every little 
pitiful German prince, that sells his subjects to the sham- 
bles of a foreign country,” — he adds — “ The mercenary 
aid on which you rely, irritates, to an incurable resent- 
ment, the minds of your enemies, whom you overrun 
with the sordid sons of rapine and of plunder, devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty ! If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 

I never would lay down my arms — never ! •never! 
never I” — Such language, used in the modern days of 
ultra loyalty and extreme decorum, would call down 
upon his head who employed it, the charge of encou- 
raging rebels, and partaking as an accom^plice in their 
treasons. • 

It was upon this memorable occasion that he made 
the famous reply to Lord Suffolk, who had said, in 
reference to employing the Indians, that we were jus- 
tified in using all the means which God and nature had 
put into our hands.” The circumstance of Lord Chat- 
ham having himself revised this speech, induces us to 
insert it hero at length. 

“ I am astonished,” exclaimed Lord Chatham, as he 
ose — “ 'shocked to hear such principles confessed, to 
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hear them avowed, in this house, or in this country — 
principles equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and un- 
christian. 

“ My lords, 1 did not intend to have trespassed again 
on your attention, but I cannot repress my indignation. 
I feel myself impelled by every duty. My lords# wc are 
called upon as members of this house, as men, as Chris- 
tian men, to protest against such notions, standing near 
the throne, polluting I he ear of his majesty. That God 
and natur*^ put into our kandaf — 1 know not what idea 
that lord may entertain of God and nature, but J know 
that such abominable principles are equally abhorrent 
to religion and humanity. VVliat ! attribute the sacred 
sanction of God and nr 'urc to the massacres of the Indian 
scalping-knife, to the canni))al savage, torturing, mur- 
dering, roasting and eating— -literally, my lords, eating 
"the mangled victims of hi^’ barljarous battles! Such 
horrible notions shock every precept of icligion, divine 
and natural, and every generous feeling of humanity; 
and, my lords, they shock every sentiment of honour; 
they sliock me, as a lover of honourable war, and a 
detester of murderous barbarity. 

“Tliese abominable principles, and diis more abomi- 
nable avowal of them, demand most decisive indigna- 
tion. I call upon that right rovorend bench, Ihose holy 
minister's of the Gospel, and piouf^ pastors of the cliurch : 
I conjure them to join in the holy Nvork, and to vindi- 
cate the religion of their God. 1 appeal to the w isdom 
and the law of this learned bench, to defend and support 
the justice of their country. 1 jliuW uptai iho bishops to 
interpose the unsullietl^ sanctity of their lawn, upon the 
learned judgesr to interpose the purity of their ermine, to 
save us from this pollution. I call upon the honour of 
your lordships to reverence the dignity of your ances- 
tors, and to maintain your own. 1 call upon the spirit 
and humanity of my country to vindicate the national 
character. I invoke the genius of the constitution. 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal 
ancestor of this noble lord, frowns with indignation at 
THE iwsGRACE OP iiis COUNTRY! — In vain he led your 
vict^ous fleets against the boasted Armada of Spain 
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—in vain ho defended and established the honour, the 
libeicties, the religion, the protestant religion of his coun- 
try, against the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the 
inquisition, if these more than popish cruelties and 
inquisitorial practices arc let loose amongst us, to turn 
forth into our settlemcntsf among our ancient connex- 
ions, friends and relations, the merciless cannibal, thirst- 
ing for the blood of man, woman, and child — to send 
forth the infidel savage— against whom ( Against your 
})rotestant brethren — to lay waste their country, to deso- 
late their dwellings, and extirpate their race and name 
with these horrible hell-hounds of savage w'ar — Ac//- 
hounda, I nay, of salvage war. bpain armed herself 
with blood-homuis, to extirpate the wretched natives of 
America, and wc irnjn'ove on the inhuman example of 
even Spanish cruelty ; wo turn loose these savage hell- ^ 
iiounds against our brethren and countrymen in Ame- 
rica, of the same language, laws, liberties, and religion, 
endeared to us by every tic that should sanctify huma- 
juty. My lords, this awful subject, so important to our 
honour, our constitution, and our religion, demand^ the 
most solemn and cflectual inquiry; and I again call 
upon your lordships, and the united powers of the state, 
to examine it thoroughly and decisively, and to stamp 
upon it an indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. 
And I again implore those holy prelates of our feligion 
to do away these initiuitics from among us; let them 
perform a lustration — let them purify this house and 
this country from this sin. 

“ My lords, I am old "and weak, and al present una- 
ble to say more; but my feelingii and my indignation 
w^erc too strong to have said less. 1 could not have 
slept this night in my bed, or have reposed my head on 
rny pillow, without giving this vent to my eternal abhor- 
rence of such preposterous and enormous principles.” 

There are other celebrated passages of his speeches 
in all men’s mouths. Ilis indignant and contemptuous 
answer to the minister’s boast of driving tlrc Ameri- 
cans before the army — <‘1 might as well think of driving 
them before me with this crutch!” — is well known. 
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Perhaps the finest of all, is his allusion to the maxim of 
English law, that every man’s house is his castle. “ The 
poorest man, may, in his cottage, bid defiance to all the 
forces of the crown. It may be frail — its roof may 
shake — the wind may blow through it — the storm may 
enter — the rain may enter — but the King of England 
cannot enter! — all his power dares not cross the thres- 
hold of the ruined tenement I” 

These examples, we think, will serve to convey a 
pretty accurate idea of the peculiar vein of eloquence 
which distinguished this great man's speeches. It was 
of the very highest order; vehement, fiery, close to 
the subject, concise, occasionally eminently, sometimes 
boldly figurative : it was original, and surprising, yet 
quite natural. To call it argumentative, would be an 
abuse of terms ; but it had always a sufficient founda- 
tion of reason to avoid any appearance of inconsistency, 
or error, or wandering from the point. So the greatest 
passages in the Greek orations, were very far from 
being such as could stand the test of close examination 
in regard to their argument. Yet would it be hyper- 
critical indeed, to object that Demosthenes, in the most 
celebrated burst of all ancient eloquence, argues for his 
policy being rewarded although it led to defeat, on the 
ground of public honours having been bestowed upon 
those who fell in gaining five great victories. 

Some* have compared Mr. Fox’s eloquence to that of 
Demosthenes ; but it resembled Lord Chatham's just as 
much, if not more. It w^as incomparably more argu- 
mentative thaVi either the Greek or the English orator’s; 
neither of whom carried on chains of close reasoning 
as he did, though both kept close to their subject. It 
was, however, exceedingly the reverse of the Attic 
oration, either in method, in diction, or in conciseness. 
It had nothing like arrangement of any kind. Except 
in the more vehement passages, its diction was perhaps 
as slovenly, certainly as careless as possible, — betokening 
indeed a contempt of all accurate composition. It was 
diffused in the highest degree, and abounded in repeti- 
tions. , While the Greek was concise, almost to being 
jejun^f the Englishman was diffuse, almost to being 
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prolix. How the notion of comparing the two together 
ever could have prevailed, seems unaccountable, unless 
it be that men have supposed them alike because they 
were both vehement, and both kept the subject in view 
rather than run after ornament. But that the most 
elaborate and artificial compositions in the world should 
have been likened to the most careless, and natural, and 
unprepared that ever were delivered in public, would seem 
wholly incredible if it were not true. The bursts of 
Mr. Fox, however, though less tersely and concisely 
composed, certainly have some resemblance to Lord 
('hatham’s — only that they betray far less fancy — and 
however vehement and fiery, are incomparably less 
bold. Mr. Pitt’s oratory, though admirably suited to 
its purpose, and as perfect a business kind of speaking 
as ever was heard, certainly resembled none of the 
three others who have been named. In point of genius, 
unless perhaps for sarcasm, he was greatly their infe- 
rior ; although, from the unbroken fluency of bis appro- 
priate language, and the power of a most sonorous 
voice, he produced the most prodigious effects. 

It remains to speak of Jjord Chatliani as a prit’atc 
man, and he appears to have been in all respects 
exemplary and amiable. His dis})osition was exceed- 
ingly aflectionate. The pride, bordering upon insolence, 
in which be showed himself encased to the worjd, fell 
naturally from him, and without any effort to )>ut it off, 
as he crossed the threshold of his own door. To all 
liis family he w'as simple, kindly, and gentle. His 
pursuits were of a nature that showed how much he 
loved to unbend himself. He deljghted in poetry and 
other light reading; was fond oi musiev; loved the 
country ; took peculiar pleasure in gardening ; and had 
even an extremely happy taste in laying out grounds. 
'His early education appears to have been farther prose- 
cuted afterwards ; and he was familiar with the Latin 
classics, although there is no reason to believe that he 
had much acquaintance with the Greek. In all our 
own classical writers he was well versed ; and his time 
^was much given to reading them. A correspondence 
*with his fiepnew, which Lord Grenville published about 
voL. I. — 23 
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thirty years ago, showed how simple and classical his 
tastes were, how affectionate his feelings, and how 
strong his sense of both moral and religious duty. 
These letters are reprinted in the present work, because 
the answers have since been recovered ; but it contains 
a great body of other letters both to and from him. 
Amongst the letters, are to be found constant tokens of 
his amiable disposition. 

We regard this work, indeed, as one of the greatest 
value ; and hold tlie editors (of whom Mr. Taylor,* his 
great-grandson and personal representative, is one) to 
have formed a wise resolution, both as to their own 
duty, and the best service they could render at once to 
the memory of their illustrious ancestor, and to the 
])ublic interests, by determining to keep back no part of 
the precious documents intrusted to their care. The 
first volume alone is completed, and lies before us. We 
understand that four or five more are to follow without 
much delay. The letters contained in the j)rescnt 
volume, though, of course, less interesting than those 
which may be expected in the sequal, contain neverthe- 
less,' important matter of various kinds, both in Lord 
Chatham’s own letters, and in those of his correspond- 
ents. They throw, also, considerable light uj)on that 
firm and determined mind of which we have spoken in 
the vevy inadequate attempt to portray his character. 
The earliest date is 1741, when he was only twenty- 
eight years of age ; and they come down to the year 
1759. The editor, Mr. Wright, has given full notes, 
containing exactly the kind of information which the 
perusal of the letters would set the reader upon seeking, 
and which he could not find without turning over many 
books. Notliing, therefore, can be more convenient 
than the form of the publication. We may somewhat 
regret its appearing in single volumes ; we shall accord- ‘ 
ingly expect the continuation with impatience ; but in 
the meanwhile our readers have a right to be made 


♦ This rcs|>ectable gentleman is grandson of the late Lord Stanhope, 
being the son of his daughter, Lady Lucy, by his first wife, who was . 
the niece of Mr , Pitt, and the grand-daughter of Lord Chatham. 
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acquainted with some of the contents of the present 
volume. 

There is much allowance to be made for the overdone 
politeness, and something for the very aristocratic habits 
of the last age, in observing the intercourse of private 
society, and the forms, atflcast, in which it was carried 
on. i'his probably, rather than any real humilily of 
disposition, must account for such a style as the follow- 
ing, and similar letters to the Duke of Newcastle ; a 
personage whose wealth and rank, and accidental place 
at the head of the Whig party, could alone command 
any ])ortion of respect ; for his talents were of the lowest 
description, and his political life was a mere ^cenc of 
party-jobbing from first to last. 


“ Bath, April 4 , 1754 . • 

‘‘ My Lord duke— I received the honour of your 
grace’s letter of the 2d instant yesterday evening, and I 
take this o)>porl unity of the post, to return you my 
sinccrcst, humblest thanks, for the great condescension 
and very kind manner in which it is written. I sTiould 
make a very ill return to your grace’s goodness, if I 
were to go far back into the disagreeable subject that 
has occasioned you the trouble of writing a long and 
very obliging letter. Amidst all your business, •! should 
be ashanied to tcaze your grace’s good-nature with 
much repetition of an uneasy subject, and iiccessaril}' 
so stuflbd with impertinent egotisms. Whatever my 
sensations are and must»be of my situation, it is sufficient 
that 1 have once openly expose^ them to your view, 
as I thought I owed it to your grace* and to myself 
to do. 

“ As to the chancellor of the exchequer, I hope your 
grace does not think me filled with so impertinent a 
vanity, as to imagine lit any disparagement to myself 
to serve under your grace, as the head of the treasury. 
But, my lord, had 1 been proposed for that honour, 
and the king reconciled to the thought of me, my honour 
would have been saved, and I should have declined it 
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with pleasure in favour of Mr. Legge, from considera- 
tions of true regard for his majesty’s service. My 
health at the best is too unsettled, &;c. Very few have 
been the advantages and honours of my life ; but among 
the first of them, I shall ever esteem the honour of your 
grace’s favourable opinion. ‘"You have tried me, and 
have not found me deceive you ; to this your grace’s 
favourable opinion and to your protection I recommend 
myself, and hope that some retreat neitiicr dishonourable 
nor disagreeable may (when it is practicable) be opened 
to me.” 

A like tone, wlien employed towards Lord Ilard- 
wicke, cannot so much surprise anyone; although in 
these days, even towards such a person, the following 
would, be deemed a somewhat exaggerated expression 
of respect from a person in the commanding position 
then occupied by Mr. Pitt 


“ Bath, April 0, 1754. 

“ My lord — no man ever felt an honour more deeply, 
than I do that (»f your lordship's letter. Your, great 
goodness in taking the trouble to write, amidst vDUr 
perpetual and important business, and the very conde- 
scending and infinitely obliging terms, in which your 
lordship is pleased to express yourself, could not fail to 
make impressions of the most sensible kind, I am not 
only unable to find wwds to convey my gratitude ; but 
I am much 'more distressed ^ to find any means of 
deserving the smalles{ part of your lordship’s very kind 
attention and indulgence to a sensibility carried, perhaps, 
beyond what the cause will justify, in the eye of superior 
and true wisdom. 1 venerate so sincerely that judg- 
ment, that I shall have the additional unhappiness of 
standing self-condemned, if my reasons, already laid 
before your lordship continue to appear insufficient to 
determine me to inaction. 

I am now to ask a thousand most humble pardons 
of your lordship for the length, and, I fear, still more 
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lor the matter of this letter. If l am not quite unreason- 
able, your lordship’s equity and candour will acquit me ; 
if I am so unfortunate as to appear otherwise, where it 
is my ambition not to bo thought wrong, I hope your 
lordship’s generosity and humanity will, notwithstanding, 
pardon failings that flow fi-om no ill principle, and that 
never can shake my unalterable wishes for the quiet and 
security of government.” 

This language, however, is ascribable to the fashion 
of the day; it is that of respect; it may be little more 
than courtesy. No other feelings are expressed, and no 
alfection is pretended. As much cannot be j^aid of 
Lord Bute’s letters to Lord Chaitham ; these arc in a 
somewhat fulsome strain of tenderness not altogether 
usual among statesmen. 


Saturdaij^ March 2, 1757. 

- My dearest Friend, 

“ I cannot think of interrupting your airing this fine 
day; yet must pour out my heart in the sinccrest 
congratulations upon the success of your great and 
most able conduct yesterday.’*’ I have for some time 
past seen many gloomy and desponding worthy men. 
With these I have ever insisted, that measures once 
taken, maturely weighed, and thought the best, the 
safest, and most generous, were to be pursued, let the 
inconsistent gale of popular favour blov^; which way 
it will. I know how much we think alike ; and you 
have acted on this, as on all oth^r occasions, the part 
of Horace’s firmum et tenacem propositi virum.” 
You feel the inward satisfaction arising from it, and 
• have met with the most deserved applause ; but had 
opinions, (through suspicion, envy, or the arts of party) 
taken another turn, I am certain the firm support and 
countenance of him who is some day to reap the fruits 


* In the House of Commons, oh the debate upon the king's message 
for granting JB200,00l) for an army of observation, and enabling his 
majesty to fulfil his engagements with the King of Prussia. 

23* 
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of my friend’s unwearied endeavours for the public 
safety, would make him perfectly easy under the frowns 
of prejudiced, deluded, fluctuating men. 

Go on, my dear Pitt : make every bad subject your 
declared enemy, every honest man your real friend. I, 
for my part, must desire ever to share with you in both, 
who am unalterably, your most aflbclionate friend, and 
devoted servant.” 

Again — 


“ March, 1757 . 

My dear friend* 

“ I enter heartily into the base unworthy manner that 
you have been treated in. Though no perfidy in that 
quarter will ever surprise me, yet I own I am amazed 
at the impudence of the assertion. I regret extremely 
not having had my share in the tragedy, I confess I 
am anxious about your situation. It is my noblest, best 
friend’s fortune that is at stake; it is mine, nay, 'tis that 
of a greater person than either of us— of one who knows, 
who feels your danger, and still looks upon it as his own. 

I say, I am anxious, my friend, but that is. all; far from 
desponding, I look on all that hapoens now as the last 
efforts of a long, adverse fortune. We have hitherto 
had the whole chapter of accidents against us ; the time 
must be at hand for better things. Is there a man of 
the whole opposite party, that would not abandon his 
colours, to stand as near the Hope of England as we do? 
Victory is before us ; our enemies know it and tremble. 
Long may you continue, my dear Pitt, in an office that 
your parts and good heart adorn ; may you be found 
there at that critical minute that, sooner or later, we 
are sure (if alive) to meet with: this is the hope, nay, the* 
real comfort of him who will ever share your adversi- 
ties, and rejoice in your happiness. I am, my dearest 
friend, most affectionately yours,” &c. 

The “ greater person than either of us,” was, of course, 
that very honest and sincere character Frederick, Prince” 
of Wales — a man who, even in those times of falsehopd, 
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in all its ramifications of intrigue and job, stood unri- 
valled in the prevailing arts of his age. 

The following brief letter is not conceived in quite the 
same style as.either of the preceding ones. Lord Exe- 
ter had written to complain of his militia regiment being 
ordered to Bristol, contrjfry, he said, to an ‘‘ assurance 
from Mr. Pitt that they should, not.” This was the 
reply : — 


“ My lord. 

The matter of your lordship’s , letter surprises me as 
much as the style and manner of it. I never deceive, 
nor suffer any man to tell me I have deceived him. I 
declare upon . my honour, I know nothing of the order 
to march the Rutlandshire militia,, if any such be given. 

I desire therefore to know what your lordship means by • 
presuming to use the expression of being deceived by 
me. I am your lordship’s humble servant, 

W. Pitt. 

“ I delay going out of town till I hear from your lord- 
ship.” 

Among the most singular pieces contained in this cor- 
respondence is the elaborate and very able despatch of 
Mr. Pitt to Mr. B. Keene, our ambassador at Madrid, 
instructing him to attempt bringing over Spain from the 
family compact, and making her take part with this 
country; especially in recovering Minorca, the impor- 
tance of which he seems to have rated vefy high. The 
part of these instructions which will now strike the En- 
glish and French reader most, is that m which Mr. 
Pitt authorizes the ambassador to offer *the cession of 
Gibraltar to Spain. This would, no doubt, be held a 
very impolitic and even a discreditable measure now-a- 
days; but the circumstances are materially changed 
since the famous defence of that fortress by Elliot has 
made the honour of our arms and nation be more or 
less dependent upon its retention ; and we may be well 
assured that Lord Chatham would have been the last 
person in the country to counsel such a sacrifice had he 
lived in the present times. In 1757, his colleagues fully 
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concurred with him on this point ; and they laid before 
the king a cabinet minute, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs, and of which a copy was forwarded to the 
ambassador : — “ In this necessary view their lordships 
most humbly submit their opinion to your majesty’s 
great wisdom — that overtures of a negotiation should 
be set on foot with that court, in order to engage Spain, 
if possible, to join their arms to those of your majesty, 
for the obtaining a just and honourable peace, and 
mainly for recovering and restoring to the crown of 
England the most important island of Minorca, with all 
the forts and fortresses of the same, as well as for re- 
establishing some solid system in Europe; and inasmuch 
as it shall be found necessary for the attaining these 
great and essential ends, to treat with the crown of 
Spain as an effectual condition thereunto, concerning an 
exchange of Gibraltar for the island of Minorca, with 
the ports and fortresses thereof, their lordships are most 
humbly of an unanimous opinion, that the court of Spain 
should, without loss of time, be sounded with respect to 
their dispositions thereupon ; and if the same should all 
be found favourable, that the said negotiation sliould be 
carried forward and ripened for execution, with all pos- 
sible despatch and secrecy.” It may be added that 
Gener{\l Wall, the Spanish prime minister, received this 
proposal, according to Sir B. Keene’s report of his con- 
ference, “ with cool politeness and showed no disposi- 
tion at all to quit the French alliance. 

In the folloiwing letter, Lord Bute, then prime cour- 
tier, and indeed governor of the young prince, afterwards 
so well knowo as George III., thus mentions him to Mr. 
Pitt 


^‘Friday, August 5, 1757. 

“ My Dearest Friend, 

“ I heartily thank you for giving me this early notice 
of this event ;* for, terrible as it is, certain knowledge is 
better than uncertain rumours. I do not know that, in 

♦ The defeat of the Duke of Cumberland by Marshall D’Etrees at 
Hastenbach, on the 25th of J uly ; in consequence of which the city of 
Hanover was taken possession of by the French. 
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my life, I ever felt myself so affected with any foreign 
transaction. Oh, my dear friend, what dreadful au- 
spices do we begin with ! and yet, thank God, I see you 
in office. If ever the wreck of this crown can be pre- 
served to our amiable young prince, 'tis to your efforts, 
your abilities, my dear PHt, that he must owe it. Let 
what will happen, one thing comforts me : I know you 
have a soul fit for these rough times ; that, instead of 
sinking under adversity, will rise and grow stronger 
against it, 

‘‘ Farewell, my dearest friend. No event shall ever 
make me cease to be one minute most affectionately, 
most sincerely, yours, &c., &c* 

The following remarkable letter. is from the self-same 
“ amiable young prince,’’ when he had nearly ruined 
his country by his senseless and obstinate bigotry about 
America. It certainly breathes a spirit the reverse of 
“ amiable,” He is writing in answer to Lord North’s 
proposal for putting Mr. Pitt’s name in Lord Chatham’s 
pension. The letter is not contained in the work before 
us ; nor has it ever been made public ; but we can answer 
for its perfect authenticity : — The making Lord Chat- 
ham’s family suffer for the conduct of their father is not 
in the least agreeable to my sentiments. But I should 
choose to know him to be totally unable to appear on 
the public stage before I agree to any offer of that kind, 
lest it should be wrongly construed a fear of him ; and 
indeed his political conduct the last winter was so 
abandoned that ho must, m the eyes of the dispassionate, 
have totally undone all, the merit of his former conduct. 
As to any gratitude to be expected from Mm or liis fa- 
" mily, the whole tenor of their lives has shown them void 
,of that most honourable sentiment. But when decrepi- 
tude or death puts an end to him as a trumpet of sedi- 
tion, I shall make no difficulty in placing the second 
son’s name instead of the father’s, and making up the 
pension £3000.” 

, From so unplcasing a picture of the monarch, let us 
turn to view the great statesman’s amiable feelings in 
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private life, as depicted in the following letter to his wife. 

It is contained in the present volume. 

Hayes, Saturday, July 1, 1758. 

“ My dear love, 

“ I hope this letter will find you safe arrived at Stowe, 
after a journey which the little rain must have made 
pleasant. Hayes is as sweet with these showers as it 
can be without the presence of her who gives to every 
sweet its best sweetness. The loved babes are delight- 
fully well, and remembered dear mamma over their 
strawberries ; they both looked for her in the prints, and 
told me “ Mamma gone up there — Stowe Garden.” As 
the showers seem local, I may suppose my sweet love 
enjoying them with a fine evening sun, and finding 
beauties of her acquaintances grown up into higher per- 
fection, and others, before unknown to her and still so 
to me, accomplishing the total charms. 

‘‘ The messenger is just arrived, and no news. Ex- 
pectation grows every hour into more anxiety — the fate 
of Louisburgh and of Olmutz probably decided, though 
the event unknown — the enterprise crowned with suc- 
cess or baffled, at this moment — and indications of a 
second battle towards the Rhine. 1 trust, my life, in the 
same favouring Providence that all will be well, and 
that this almost degenerate England may learn from the 
disgrace and ruin it shall have escaped, and the consi- 
deration and security it may enjoy, to be more de- 
serving of the blessing. 

“ Sister Mary’s letter of yesterday will have carried 
down the history o£ Hayes to last night; and the con- 
tinuator of ’this day has the happiness to assure my ^ 
sweetest love of the health of its inhabitants, young and* 
old. The young are so delightfully noisy that 1 hardly 
know what I write. My most affectionate compliments 
to all the congress. Your ever loving husband.” 

The short notices which follow are not a little cu- 
rious. 

Dr. Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York, in j? 
to the Duchess of Queensberry, solicited her grace 
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to apply to Mr. Pitt for a consulship, which the doctor 
says a worthy friend of his much desired. This friend 
was no less a man than Edmund Burke ! ‘‘ It is time,” 
says Dr. Markham, “ I should say who my friend is. 
His name is Edmund Burke — as a literary man he may 
possibly be not quite unknown to you. He is the author 
of a piece which imposed on the world as Lord Boling- 
broke's, called, ‘ The Advantages of Natural Society,' 
and of a very ingenious book, published last year, called, 
a ‘ Treatise on the Sublime and the Beautiful.' ” 

These melancholy and striking lines — the last that 
General Wolfe wrote to his patron — were penned only 
four days before his glorious death : “ 1 am so far. reco- 
vered as to do business ; but my constitution is entirely 
ruined, without the consolation of having done any con- 
siderable service to the state; or without any prosi^ect 
of it.” 

The King of Prussia’s opinion of Mr. Pitt is given in 
some very remarkable ex])ressions, in an extract of a 
letter from Sir A. Mitchell, the British envoy at Berlin : 
— “A few days before his Prussian majesty left the 
camp of Schmotseiffen in order to fight the llussmns, 
talking at table of England, he said — * 11 faul avouer 
(jjue UAnghterre a lovgiems en travail, ci (jtielle a 
beaucoup soufferte pour prodidr Monsieur Pill; mats 
enjin elk, est accoucfUc (Tun Homme,^ Such a* testi- 
mony, from such a prince, crowns yon with honour, and 
fills me with pleasure,” 

We shall close our extracts with the following letter, 
which was written by Mr. Pitt to the Prussian monarch, 
in January, 1759 ; 

« “Sire, 

^ “ La lettre qui me comble de gloirc, et que votre 
Majeste a deigne me faire dc la m5me main qui fait le 
salut de I’Europe, m’ayant penetre de sentiments au 
dcssus de toute expression, il ne me reste qu’a supplier 
votre Majeste, qu’elle vcuille bien per mettre qu’au de- 
faut de paroles, j’aye recours aux foibles eflTorts d’un 
^zele inalterable pour ses interfets, et que j’aspire a rendre 
*ma vie entiere I’interprSte d’un cceur rempli d’adrnira- 
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tion, et profondement touch6 de la plus vive, et de la 
plus respcctueuse reconnoissance. 

“En vous dediant, Sire, un devouement de la sorte, je 
ne fais qu’obeir aux volontSs du Roi, qui n’cxigc rien 
tarit de ceux qui ont Phoneur de servir sa Majesty dans 
ses affaires, que dc travailler «avcc passion ^ rendre in- 
dissolublcs les liens d’une union si heureuse entre les 
deux Cours. 

“Agreez, Sire, qii’anime de ces vues je fasse des 
voDUX pour les jours de votre Majeste, et qu’en tremblant, 
je la suive en id(?e, dans la carrih*e d’actions merveil- 
leuses qui se succedent continuellcment, sans cesser, 
toutefois, d’etre prodigcs ; et que j’ose supplier trds huin- 
blement votre Majeste, qu’au milieu de tous ses travaux. 
elle veuille bien songer, un moment, a me continuer la 
gloire et le bien inestimable de cette protection, (|u’cllc 
m’a fait la grace de m’accorder. Je suis, avec le plus 
profond respect. Sire, de votre Majeste. — ^Le tres hum- 
ble et tr^s ob^issarit servitcur. 


No notice has been taken in this article of a report very 
generally prevalent, that this great man, at one period of 
his life, laboured under a degree of irritation amounting 
to mental disease. That the evidence of this is drawn 
from swspicious sources — the remains of his political 
and even 'personal antagonists — is certain. But an liis- 
torical sketch of his character could hardly be exempt 
fron> the charge of imperfection, if not of partiality, 
which should* avoid all notice of the subject. That he 
laboured under some, depression of sjurits, aggravated, 
in all probability, by the treatment which he had expe- ^ 
rienced from inferior minds, devoid of all gratitude for 
his former services, and all due appreciation of his great , 
capacity, may readily be admitted. It is also the fact, 
that through repeated attacks of an hereditary gout, to 
which he was from his early age a martyr, he expe- 
rienced great irritability during the same period, namely, 
that of his last Administration* The intrigues of his 
cabinet, his unhappy differences with George Grenville 
first, afterwards with Lord Temple also, his bro- 
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thers-in-law, together with the admitted severity of his 
gout during the time in question, will sufficiently explain 
the reluctance which he showed to engage in business, 
to attend cabinet meetings, and to present himself at 
court. The remaining circumstances relied upon, — as 
his squandering away the ample legacy of Sir William 
Pynsent, and his impetuous proceedings in carrying on 
improvements at liis Kentish villa, with no regard to 
expense, and even little attention to the period of the day 
or night when he required the work to be done, — may 
all be well accounted for by the known ardour of his 
disposition ; and are truly to be reckoned among the na- 
tural ebullitions of the same vehement determination of 
purpose which, exerted upon greater things, formed ihe 
leading feature of liis commanding character. The 
same kind of charge has been made against Napoleon, 
from the like overflowings having been remarked of a 
genius grand, and consistently grand, while it occupied 
only its proper channel ; and imputations of this kind, it 
must be observed, are always acceptable to those who 
envy the greatness which they cannot aspire to emulate, 
and misconstrue actions which they cannot compre- 
hend. 


VOL I. — 24 
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CHATHAM’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


[From the Edinburgh Review.] 


When the first volume of this very interesting work 
appeared, yvo called to it the attention of our readers, 
and took occasion to enter at some length into the cha* 
racter of the illustrious person whose remains form the 
principal portion of its contents. The appearance of 
the two volumes before us, suggests the propriety of 
again entering upon the subject; and we shall thus be 
enabled to add farther important information to that 
before delivered upon Lord Chatham’s history and 
habits; and also to preserve some memorial of the 
other figures in the group of which he was the centre. 
We must premise that the editors have continued, in 
the present publication, to conduct their work with the 
same diligence and^jLhe same success. Availing them- 
selves again, as we presume, of Mr. Wright’s able 
assistance, they have accompanied all the letters with 
explanatory notes, stating the particulars which the 
reader desires to know, in order to understand the text; 
— as the events briefly alluded to in the correspondence, 
the history of the persons mentioned, and such other 

* Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by 
William Stanhope Taylor, Esq., and Captain John Henry Pringle, Ex- 
e^^HAvrs of his son, John Earl of Chatham, and publisked from the 
manuscripts in their posseesion. 
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particulars as are known to those only who have de- 
voted much of their time to the personal history of 
the last hundred and fifty years, and which must be 
learned by the student of our general annals, else he is 
liable to make continual and important mistakes. We 
cannot dismiss this prefatory notice of the execution 
of the present work, without also, in justice to Mr. 
Wright, noticing another in which he is engaged — the 
publication of the parliamentary debates during the par- 
liament which began in 17(>8, and ended in 1774. 
These invaluable remains arc treasured np in the short- 
hand notes of Sir Henry Cavendish, who, from the spe- 
cimen published, (the Quebec Bill Debate,) appears to 
have been one of the best reporters that ever attempted 
the difficult and useful task of preserving the eloquence 
of tlicir day. The government, with a praiseworthy 
liberality, arc understood to have assisted this impor- 
tant work ; and surely the public patronage never was 
better bestowed. 

Upon the most remarkable passage of Lord Chat- 
ham’s life, his resignation in October, 1701, little JJe\^ 
light is thrown in these letters. That Lord Bute had 
widely differed with him all along upon the conduct of 
the war, and had shown repeated symptoms of uneasi- 
ness at his bold and comprehensive plans, termed wild, 
rash, precipitate — nay, occasionally insane — is Certain. 
These papers contain proofs of this, and also of that 
favourite minister having viewed, with the jealousy 
natural to a courtier, one whose influence was built 
upon his popularity; — one whom the peopFe regarded as 
their representative in the cabinet, ^as well as the senate. 
His extrusion from office, was therefore resolved upon, 
in all probability, as soon as Lord Bute had, after much 
* hesitation, made up his own mind to take an ostensible 
situation. He was determined to be the prime minister 
of the young prince, whose favour he enjoyed; and he 
saw, like the rest of the cabinet, not only that while 
Lord Chatham was in oflice he must ever hold the first 
place, but that no one else could have any weight or 
, any consideration at all. Gerard Hamilton’s {** Single 
Speech account of his predominancy, is as correct 
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as it is well expressed — “ For those who want merely 
to keep a subordinate employment, Mr. Pitt is certainly 
the best minister in the world; but for those who wish 
to have a share in the rule and gov^ernment of the 
country, he is the worst.” It is easy to see that, with 
the exception of Lord Temple, his brothcr-in-Iaw, all 
his other colleagues were likely to adopt Lord Bute's 
views, and to take part with him who was at once the 
king’s choice and their own safeguard from the great 
commoner’s dominion. This feeling soon appealed in 
the deliberations of the cabinet. 

The French court had thrown obstacles in the way 
of peace, by taking part with Spain in the dificrences 
then beginning with that j)ower. Lord Chatham long 
})erceived that the alliance of the diflercnt branches of 
th<! Bourbons was closer than the safety of Europe 
allowed; and he saw that every thing was tending to- 
wards a rupture with the court of Madrid. When, 
therefore, the French ultimatum arrived, he gave a firm 
and somewhat stern answer to it; in a dcspalch whicli 
the cabinet, after much discussion, only adopted by a 
a narrow majority. Lord Bute, immediately after, 
wrote a letter to Lord Chatham, in which he commu- 
nicated the king’s desire that the despatch should be 
sent ; but his “ great concern at a matter of such im- 
mense iinjiortancc being carried by so slender a ma- 
jority/’ — and his surprise that wmrds could not ‘‘ have 
been chosen in which all might have concurred.” In 
about a month after this occurrence, intelligence was 
received of the family compact — confirming Lord Chat- 
ham’s recent apjirehcnsions — and farther information 
of measures ua bout to betaken by Spain for protecting 
her valuable American commerce and remittances. On 
the IStli September, he gave his decided opinion to the 
cabinet, that a rupture being now inevitable, prudence, 
as well as spirit, required England to secure to herself 
the first blow ;” and be proposed seizing the Spanish 
fleets on their way to Europe. Lord Bute first opposed 
this proposal “ as rash and unadvisable.” No decision 
/come to, the cabinet being thinly attended. A 
few days after, all being present, Lord Chatham re- 
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sumed his advice for immediate hostilities; the majo- 
rity were not satisfied of the necessity of this step, but 
no resolution was taken either way. Early in October, 
a third discussion led to the whole ministers being 
against him, except Lord Temple. The great man then 
<leclared, that, “ as this was the moment for humbling 
the House of Bourbon, it was the last time he would 
sit among them if his advice were now rejected.” He 
thanked them for their support; said “that he was 
called to the ministry by the people’s voice, and to the 
people should deem himself accountable for his con- 
duct; but that he could not continue responsible for 
measures which he was no longer allowed to direct.” 
The king having rejected his advice, tendered in WTiling. 
he and Lord Tetnpic resigned their places on the 5th of 
October. 

On the following day, Lord Bute, by the king’s de- 
sire, oflTered him the government of Canada, with five 
thousand a-ycar of salary, and the chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, a lucrative sinecure; and, 
after some negotiation, it ended in a peerage to his wife 
and a pension of £3000. The letters written by Lord 
Bute on this occasion are very becoming in every re- 
spect ; those of Lord Chatham arc extremely humble, 
and betoken a far more rapturous sense of the royal 
favour showed to his family, than of indignation* at the 
court cabal which had just involved in ruin the best 
interests of his country. “ Overwhelmed with the king’s 
gracious goodness, he desires to lay himself at the royal 
feet with the humble tribute of the most flnfeigncd and 
respectful gratitude.” — “ Penetrati^d wdth the bounteous 
favour of a most benign sovereign and -master, he is 
comforted with his condescension in deigning to bestow* 
one thought about any inclination of his servant.” — 
“ Any mark of approbation, flowing from such a spon- 
taneous source of clemency, will be his comfort and his 
glory.” Then, when the matter is finally settled on his 
own suggestion, he has afterwards to express the “ sen- 
timents of veneration and gratitude with which he re- 
ceives the unbounded cflects of beneficence and grace, 

* which the most benign sovereigns has condescended to 

24 ^ 
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bestow.” — “ No wonder that the sensations which pos- 
sess his whole heart, refuse him the power of des- 
cribing their extent.” But he only desires to “ offer his 
majesty the genuine tribute of the truly feeling heart, 
w^hich he dares to hope the same royal benevolence 
which showers on the unmeritorious such unlimited be- 
nefits, may deign to accept with equal welcome and 
goodness.” In all this, we find it hard to say whether 
the honourable and manly feelings of the mind, or the 
principles of correct taste, arc the most outraged. The 
feelings expressed by the great commoner on account 
of bounty, — of pecuniary bounty, accompanying his 
being driven from the helm to make way for what he 
deemed imbecility, and what certainly was favouritism 
— are of a cast bordering upon the mean and the ser- 
vile — even the sordid ; wdiile the words chosen to con- 
vey them, are barely the ordinary English of a bad 
novel. Surely we have made a great step towards the 
acquisition of plain good sense, in thinking of and speak- 
ing to sovereigns, since the year 1701. The most ab- 
ject courtier would hardlynowventureto use such expres- 
sions of almost idolatrous devotion to his king, as the 
greatest patriot of the last century blushed not to em- 
ploy, when making his successful competitor for powder 
the channel of carrying his thanks for royal favour. 
We doubt if any man of our limes durst so far become 
accessory to his ow^i undoing with the country — to the 
loss of all popular weight and influence — as to take a 
pension and a title upon being extruded from office for 
a diflerence of principle. We are quite sure, no one 
who did stoop so low, would venture still farther to 
seek his own degradation by such humble and almost 
pious thanksgivings as Lord Chatham poured out be- 
fore the altar of royal mercy. 

It is but just that we should add — what these letters 
plainly prove — the fact of Lord Chatham never cast- 
ing any kind of blame on Lord Bute for his conduct 
on this memorable occasion. The meanest of the mean, 
indeed, Bubb Doddington, in his notorious “ Diary,” 
has recarded the triumphant exultation of the base herd 
of ci^tiers he belonged to; and has printed *a letter, ‘ 
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written by him to the favourite, sincerely wishing him 
joy of being delivered of” (as if. he had been brought 
to" bed) ‘‘a most impracticable colleague, his majesty 
of a most impure servant, and the country of a most 
dangerous minister;” and, he adds, a very handsome 
offer, of “ readily underljiking any place where the 
service is most dangerous and difficult;” — which they 
well know, who know courtiers and their temperament, 
means any good easy place, with little work to do, and 
much salary to receive. Lord Bute’s answer does him 
great credit. While he promises to acquaint the king 
wdtli Bubb’s very frank and friendly declaration,” 
(whereof no advantage of course was taken,) he says, 
“ he is far from thinking the change advantageous to 
the king’s affairs;” and he then shows how^ all the 
blame \^dll be thrown on himself, which, however, will 
make him steady and resolute as well as cautious. 
Lord Bute, in the course of a year and a half, was 
driven from the helm, as he himself distinctly admitted, 
by the clamour raised against him, mainly on account 
of his native country ; and, although he continued for 
three or four months longer a member of the cabinet, 
he soon gave that situation up also, and retired for ever 
from all concern in public affairs. Before leaving 
office he opened a communication with Lord Chatham, 
wrhom he saw more than once, and wffio saw llyj king. 
The frank exposition which he made of the sweeping 
change necessary for carrying on the public service, 
alarmed the sovereign, and the treaty broke off. It 
was the subject of very great discussion in those days ; 
and, being some time afterwards tabled in tlie House 
of Commons, a curious letter remains of Gerard Ha- 
milton, giving an account of the debate. It appears 
that the king* had said to Lord Chatham, “ Should I 
consent to these demands, Mr. Pitt, there would nothing 
more he left for me, but to take the crown from my 
head and put it on yours, and then patiently submit my 
neck to the block.” All that had been asked, however, 
was to turn out the torics, and those who voted for the 
peace. This passage was not given in the debate ; but 
all who'spoke did ample justice to Lord Bute’s conduct. 
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“I think,” says Gerard Hamilton, “the day was a 
very reputable one for Lord Bute — that it gave, as in- 
deed it ought to give, a great deal of satisfaction to his 
friends, to hear both Mr. Pitt and George Grenville la- 
bouring to explain that they had not the least degree of 
personal animosity whatever,, to him ; and lotting it be 
understood, that if he would wish either of these minis- 
ters to be satisfied with a moderate share of influence, 
they should be extremely happy in his friendship,” (II. 
379.) It is plain, however, from this passage, that the 
writer laboured under the common error of supposing 
that Lord Bute had some influence over, and communi- 
cation with the king after his resignation in 1703. This 
impression is visible throughout most of the letters, in 
this collection, in which any reference to Lord Bute is 
made. The truth is, nothing can be more utterly 
groundless than the supposition of his ever having inter- 
fered in public afiairs after he resigned. We have the 
most positive assertion to that cflect, on the authority 
of both George III., and the family of Stuart, in Lord 
Brougham’s “ Historical Sketches.”* Mr. Wilberforce 
once in the House of Commons made the same state- 
ment, distinctly and authentically; and these volumes 
contain a remarkable confirmation of it in the conver- 
sation between Lord Chatham and George III. himself, 
in August, 1763, When Lord Chatham (vol. ii, p. 250) 
suggested that the king would be pleased to hear of 
liord Bute and himself “ uniting their counsels for his 
service,” the king stopped him short tvith, “ How, Mr. 
Pitt, do you mean to laugh at me? You must know, 
as well as I, that that nobleman is determined never 
more to take any shkre in the administration.” This 
plainly shows that the king himself felt strongly on the 
subject ; and this was possibly one cause of Lord Bute’s 
complete retirement from state affairs. Whether his 
majesty had become aware of the connexion long be- 
lieved to exist with his mother, (a kind of mesalliance 
which princely personages are supposed to forgive much 
less easily than they overlook other and less worthy 


^ 1. 48, 390, snd II. 1. 
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intimacies ;) or that he disliked the share which fell to 
his lot of the former favourite’s unpopularity ; and that 
he particularly was impatient of the Scotch connexion, 
as he in later periods always showed both when speak- 
ing of Lord Loughborough and Lord Melville ; certain 
it is, that the somewhat 5iarp expressions used on this 
occasion, betoken a wish on his part to give the con- 
nexion with Lord Bute a peremptory contradiction; 
and the same feelings most probably had some concern 
in actually breaking it off. 

While these scenes of our older party history pass 
under review, it is impossible to avoid marking the 
great and salutary change wdiich has been wrought in 
public feeling, and to which the movements of faction 
have as usual accommodated themselves, since the be- 
ginning of George Ill.’s reign. We allude to the vulgar 
outcry then raised against Lord Bute on account of his 
birthplace. His defects as a statesman may have been 
considerable, altbougli we verily believe they were much 
exaggerated ; fur he was a man uf j^erfcctly sound judg- 
ment, possessed of mf)re plain good sense than fell to the 
lot of some more brilliant persons; and far better in- 
Ibrrncd than most politicians of his day. Ilis pursuits 
were those of a literary and even a scientific man. In 
the history of his own country he was perfectly well 
read. Of foreign nations, their literature, an^l their 
affairs, he knew more than most people. He was sin- 
cerely attached to the constitution of the country ; and 
no man ever had a more true or a more judicious friend 
than George III. and his.family possesseddn him. That 
he wanted the decision which w^as required in whoever 
would guide the state at a crisis of comj)licated difficulty 
— difficulty increased even by the splendid victories 
which had crowned the arms of our ally in Germany, 
as well as our own in America and the East — is not to 
be denied. That he possessed none of the bold original 
views in administering state affairs, which marked out 
Lord Chatham for universal admiration, which happily 
were attended with dazzling success, but which might 
have nearly ruined the country — is really admitted ; and 
the want, of them was, indeed, one of the qualifications 
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for filling the place of a safe counsellor which Lord 
Bute relied on — one of the titles on which he advanced 
his claims to direct the public councils. He professed 
to be “ fit for a calm,” and not one that would “ steer 
too near the shore to show his wit,” any more than, 
like “ a daring pilot in extremity” — 

“ PleaHcd wiih the dangler when the waves run high, 

He sought the deep.’* 

His was a compromising spirit, much more resem- 
bling the character of Lord Chatham’s prudent and 
practical son, than the genius and the fire of the fatlier. 
But to the eloquence of neither father nor son did he 
make any pretensions. He had, indeed, but small force 
of speech; spoke as much below his abilities as many 
others have done above theirs ; and delivered what he 
said after so slow and sententious a fashion, that Charles 
Townsend amused himself with comparing the opera- 
tion to ‘‘ the firing of minute guns ;” — alluding possibly 
to the want of etlecf, as well 'as the intervals. Some 
favouritism towards connexions and north countrymen, 
he might pcrliaps Ixj accused of ; but assuredly not one 
whit more than might be found in the proceedings of 
all ministers in those days. Nor could any thing be 
more clean-handed than his whole conduct as regarded 
himself;, for he was the favourite and the minister of a 
young king, whose entire confidence he possessed for 
three or four years; and he retired into private life 
without a pension, a sinecure place, a step in the peer- 
age to himself or any of his fiimily ; nay, without more 
than a riband and a star to bear witness of his favour. 
Nor did he e^;er adopt the practice resorted to by public 
men in former times, that of making state promotion at 
home and abroad, the means of silencing troublesome 
claimants, and disposing of inconvenient neighbours and 
l)lace-mates. No such charges were made against Lord 
Bute, for so many years, both in and out of power, the 
object of such unwearied attacks. 

But, indeed, no personal charges at all seem ever to 
have been thought of, or deemed necessary, to swell the 
voice of public indignation. He was a Scotchman^ and 
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that was all ; but that was enough in those days of strong 
national prejudice, and unreflecting popular violence. 
That he was a favourite might often be averred, too ; 
but the gravamen was in the addition of his country, 
not in the quality of his post. He was a Scotch favour- 
ite, and that sufliced. This simple, intelligible topic, 
founded on a plain and perfectly undeniable fact, sug- 
gesting reflections level to the meanest capacity, abound- 
ing in results peculiarly interesting, well adapted to ex- 
cite a personal feeling in all English people, and, as it 
were, to make every one born south of the Tweed, feel 
individually concerned in destroying the object of gene- 
ral hostility — this fertile topic, as inexhaustible as it was 
easy to be handled, furnished all the libellers of the go- 
vernment for many long years with materials for invec- 
tive ; — lent itself to every kind of low ribaldry ; became 
the natural ally of each additional slander that might 
occasionally be ingrafted on it; and was easily com- 
bined with whatever fictions a malignant fancy could 
su[)ply, when there should arise any demand for variety 
of abuse. The popular declaimcrs of the day poured 
all their invectives on Scotland — for Scotland was re- 
served the boisterous ranting of the hustings, as well as 
the more subdued insinuations of the senate— -on Scot- 
land was poured out all the phials of wrath which the 
press diffused through the various classes of society. 
Scotchmen, Scotch customs, Scotch principles, Scotch 
appointments, were the perpetual theme of abuse with 
all who would recommend themselves to English favour 
in any quarter. The Soolch party were "stamped with 
all the odium of rebellion, becaqge the Pretender had 
appealed to the Highlanders before he marched into the 
very loyal country, where a few years before, it had 
been found necessary to suspend the constitution, lest 
the great majority of the people should restore the 
Stuarts by act of parliament ! Scotch selfishness was 
spoken of as glibly as if the talkers did not live in a 
country where public principle meant the partition of 
lucrative places amongst a few great families and their 
retainers. Scotch corruption was declaimed against 
by thosb-whose rulers openly bought with a price, paid 
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in moneys numbered, the votes of their representatives t 
and the jobs done for the Scotch were impudently com- 
plained of by the English, only because they were not 
done for themselves. Nor was it only the bluster of 
mob meetings, and the ribaldry of the newspapers, that 
made this base material the staple of their traffic ; the 
most approved vehicles of political sentiment were only 
fraught with the same article. That it was in universal 
demand, plainly appears from the use constantly made 
of it by such a writer as ‘‘ Junius.” It forms the sub- 
ject of his constant allusions ; and even when attacking 
Lord Mansfield, who had left Scotland in his early in- 
fancy, his nativity is never forgotten. Wilkes, however, 
the mob patriot of the day, the sworn representative of 
English popular feeling, went still farther in the same 
direction. His name was not in those times more wed- 
ded to that of liberty — which he degraded, after trying 
in vain to sell it for a price — than his principles (if we 
may so prOvStitute the word) were interwoven with the 
national feeling against Scotland. Nay, as periodical 
writers in our better day choose for the title of their 
publications some name connected with the sound and 
enlightened sentiments of the age, and recommend the 
productions of their pen to general favour, under the 
designation of Reformer, or Liberal, or patriot, or In- 
structor ; the unprincipled pretender to patriotism ad- 
ilressed the prejudices of his countrymen under the title 
of JVur/A JBnion,” to show that on a hatred of part of 
his fellow-citizens he founded his claims to the confi- 
dence of the rest. 

It is gratifying to reflect on the complete change 
which the public feeling on this subject has since that 
day undergone, universally all over England. Justice 
is now done, and ample justice, to the merits and the 
worth of Scotchmen. No jealousy is felt at their pro- 
motion to the highest places in the empire. Ministers 
of state, chancellors, parliamentary orators, learned pro- 
fessors, commanders of first-rate eminence by sea and 
by land, have come from this country, in a proportion 
to its extent and the number of its people, highly ho- 
nourable to our nation; and national jealousy* of any 
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kind is the last feeling excited among our southern 
neighbours by the success of our* countrymen all over 
the world. While the feeling towards us is so much 
improved among the English by their extended infor- 
mation and more enlightened views, our own national 
character has manifestly made considerable advances. 
The slavish dependence on the rulers of the day; the 
steadfast looking unto the powers that be, as if they 
were of God ; the dread of any act or word that could 
betoken independence of great men, by which our an- 
cestors were distinguished — have given place to a more 
manly and erect state of the mind. While the English 
have become less bigoted in their prejudices, more re- 
fined in their estimate of public virtue, more habituated 
to think rather of principle than of party and personal 
advantage ; so have we gained not a little of sound and 
pure notions upon state affairs. Much, however, re- 
mains to be done in both parts of the island ; much to 
be learned, and not a little to be unlearned also. We 
arc not like our English neighbours, apt to be suddenly 
led away by a cry or a project — “ of schemes 
moured, and of schemes the gulls — nor, like the en- 
thusiastic sons of Ireland, can we submit onr faith with- 
out the Icj^st reflection to the first deceiver who comes 
Ibrward to play upon us. From such English, and still 
more from such Irish wanderings, our cautious, ^vary, 
<listrustful nature, which we not erroneously call sound 
and safe judgment, for the most part secures us. But 
that we still regard the political conflict too much as a 
game of adversaries, and* look far more to* the interest- 
ing question of position than the essential one of princi- 
ple — regarding rather w^herc men are, on the sunny or 
the shady side of the wall, than what positions they hold 
. in point of doctrine — looking more to their associates 
and connexions than their principles — weighing in nice 
scales their preponderance at court, rather than their 
estimation in the senate — all this is, perhaps with some 
show of truth, still alleged against us ; but if such pecu- 
liarities of character and habits exist, it cannot be 
^doubted that they are destined speedily to give place to 
a more sound and a more respectable political tempera- 

VoL, I . — 25 
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ment. The change would be as nothing compared 
with that which we have been contemplating in the 
English people’s prejudices respecting ourselves ; — pre- 
judices the more hard to be overcome, because the 
habits of thinking which have their origin in strong 
feelings, are far more difficult to eradicate than any 
mere error of judgment, which so naturally falls before 
the exertion of the reasoning powers. 

These volumes afford a striking illustration sit once 
of the former prejudices to which we have been referring, 
and of Lord Chatham rising, as, indeed, was to be ex- 
pected, proudly above them. Two letters are pre- 
served; one by a Kentish clergyman, a devoted ad- 
mirer of the great statesman, and speaking the accus- 
tomed language of his party — the liberal and patriotic 
party of the day — about Wilkes and about Scotland ; the 
other from the earl himself, sharply and sternly rebuking 
the officious and perverted zeal of the busy priest. 
We print them at length for the reader’s edification. 


The Rev, Paul Shenion, to Mr. Pitt, 

Hartliffe, near Chatham, Dec. 4, 1764. 

“ Honoured Sir, — I am a clergyman, and a sincere 
well-wisher to the glorious society in Albemarle street, 
and to all Mr. Pitt’s friends and party. I have often 
had thoughts of making my wishes known to Mr. Pitt, 
but have hitlkerto been deterred by the fear and awe of 
approaching so grcaj. a name. 1 have at length broke 
through my natural timidity, and have ventured in this 
manner to let the glorious minority know they have 
many friends in secret. 

“ My intention of intruding on your time is this. In 
my two parishes I can procure eight or nine votes ; and 
in the neighbourhood, I may venture to say, I could 
procure twenty. I belong to a club of gentlemen, some 
of whom have votes, and all sincere partisans of Mr. 
Pitt Our intention is to bring in, at the election for the 
CQUQty, some gentlemen of your party ; that is, the 
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party of honour and virtue. If Mr. Wilkes returns to 
England by the time of the election, and if you would 
honour us so far as to send down that able statesman, I 
sincerely believe the county in general would elect him, 
for his own and your sake. It is incompatible with 
Mr. Wilkes’s affairs to represent the county, 1 dare be 
bold to say, that the county will make choice of any 
one you will recommend. 

“ I have some thoughts of writing a pamphlet, to ex- 
hort the people of England to repeal the union act. 
This book I should be extremely glad of dedicating to 
Lord Chief Justice Pratt; or, if I could have your per- 
mission of dedicating it to yourself, I should think my- 
self superlatively happy. In this little pamphlet, I have 
traced the union from the time that Edward the First 
conquered Scotland, and shall point out, honesto calamoj 
all the miseries and disgraces which England has suf- 
fered, since she has been united to that barren province. 
I have nothing more to add, but to ask your pardon for 
this great freedom. I am, honourable sir, your most 
obodient, most humble servant. 

“ Paul Suenton.” 


Mr.. Pitt, to the Rev. Paul Shenton. 

[From a draught in Lady Chatham's handwriting.] 

Hayes, Dec. 8,. 1704. 

“Sra, ^Having received a letter signed with the 
name to which I direct this, I cannot defer a moment, 
expressing my astonishment and concern that one of 
your rank, a clergyman, could so misconceive of me, 
as to imagine that I countenanced libels, because I dis- 
approve of part of the methods of proceeding relating 
to them. Let me undeceive you, sir, by telling you, 
that no well-wisher of mine, which you are so good as 
to say you are, can have led you into this error. I 
have ever abhorred such odious and dangerous writings ; 
and in the late unhappy instance of the North Briton, no 
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man concurred more heartily than I did, in condemning 
and branding so licentious and criminal a paper. 

“Next, as to a pamphlet which you say you have 
thoughts of writing, to exhort the people of England to 
repeal the act of union, and wdiich you wish to dedicate 
to me, or to the great magistrate which you mention — 
know, sir, that I revere the union as the main founda- 
tion of the strength and security of this island ; that it 
was the great object of our immortal deliverer. King 
William ; that France may wish to dissolve it, but that 
all good Englishmen will ever maintain it inviolate. 

“ You will, I doubt not, accept in good part, this 
free, but not unuseful admonition to misguided Zeal- 
and, if you really favour me with your good wishes, 
you will be glad to iiuiierstand me aright. Be assured, 
then, sir, that I disdain and detest faction, as sincerely 
as I reverence and love the laws, rights, privileges, and 
honour of my country, I am, sir, your obedient hum- 
ble servant, 

“ William Pitt.” 

“ P. S. This letter to you, may serve for all who, 
like you, are so widely mistaken concerning me.” 

There is nothing, in this just and excellent letter, 
more to-be remarked, than the illustrious wTiter’s noble 
disregard of personal consequences, when he is called 
upon to take his part respecting a man at that time so 
powerful as Wilkes, and a party so devoted to their 
base idol as was his. Lord Chatham had become the 
object of unmeasured /ittacks, as we shall presently have 
occasion to observe, ever since his celebrated resigna- 
tion. The court hated because it had lost him ; hated 
yet more bitterly, because it had maltreated him. 
Many of his supporters among the people had turned 
their backs upon the man, no longer at the right hand 
of power. He still had the hearts of the liberal party 
with him ; but over that party Wilkes and his city junto 
exer^wed an almost boundless sway. In these circum- 
staQCOS, a man situated as he was, had the strongest 
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motives to avoid a breach with that coterie^ and, indeed, 
with that party ; nor could any thing more put its fa- 
vour to hazard, than at once declaring war against its 
daily leaders out of doors. Yet this step he hesitated 
not one moment to take. He did not rest there. In 
his place in parliament, d year before, and in circum- 
stances yet more critical, as regarded his own stand- 
ing with the popular party, he had openly disavowed 
all connexion with the man;'' describing him as the 
blasphemer of his God, and libeller of his king;” de- 
claring his abhorrence of the whole series of North 
Britons, and all his national reflection as illiberal, un- 
manly, detestable professing his opinion that, as the 
king’s subjects were “ one people, the man who divided 
them was guilty of sedition and finally branding him 
as one not deserving to be ranked among the human . 
species.” This strong and even vehement language was 
applied to the man, at a time when Lord Chatham was 
vigorously defending the constitution assailed in his 
person, and was maintaining the doctrine that privilege 
of parliament extended to cases of libel ; as he <after- 
wards resisted the absurd extention of that privilege to 
the expulsion of Wilkes, when duly elected to servo. 
For Lord Chatham justly thought, that if the personal 
character of any one is to alienate men of principle 
from their defence, when attacked by arbitrary'power, 
whether of courts or of senates, there is no safety for 
freedom, no protection for rights ; inasmuch as it is ever 
in such vile subjects that the wily hand of tyranny 
makes its experiments h6w far arbitrary power may be 
safely pushed; — cunningly availing itself of men’s na- 
tural repugnance to ally themselves with* infamy, even 
the infamous are oppressed, and when their wrongs, 
and not their characters, are alone in question. 

Ill the course taken by this great man, upon the occa- 
sion we have been referring to, a lesson well deserving 
to be deeply considered, and an example most worthy 
of being imitated by all statesmen, is held up to their 
view. A truckling, temporizing, neutral course, can 
never honourably, nor for any length of time benefi- 
cially, noV in the end even safely, be pursued towards 
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base and profligate coadjutors, by public men ; whether 
in office, or only standing upon the higher and the inde- 
pendent ground of their personal authority. To gain 
the support of such unworthy allies for the liour of diffi- 
culty, may tempt some ; to ward off’ the blow for a sea- 
son, by suppressing their opiAion, by concealing their 
disgust at meanness and falsehood, may appear the dic- 
tates of prudence ; but let them be well assured that all 
difficulties will only be augmented, all troubles be made 
to thicken around them, by a course as despicable as it 
is shortsighted; useless, indeed, the resolution has been 
taken of unqualified, unconditional submission — that 
step to which things must come at last. More noble, 
and not less wise and discreet than noble, sentiments 
inspired by the great man whose career we arc survey- 
ing. lie, without any hesitation, declared war upon 
profligate and unprincipled panders to the passions of 
the mob; and to find them in alliance with the party on 
whose support he relied, and with the principles which 
in general he approved, only made him tl)c more anx- 
ious .to shake himself and his opinions, the more free 
from the load of such a contamination. That no ad- 
vance towards hostility had ever been made by the 
party in question before this attack, these volumes bear 
witness; for they contain a letter from Wilkes to the 
minisieff, asking a place; — of course vowing eternal 
attachment to him ‘‘among all the chances and changes 
of a political world and professing that “ it is his 
pride to have Mr. Pitt for his patron and friend.’' 
That some p'brsonal intimacy* had subsisted between 
the parties, was probably a reason the more for throw^- 
ing the bad rtian off. Tlie speech in parliament bears 
some proofs of this, especially in alluding to Lord 
Temple, in whose militia regiment Wilkes was an 
officer. 

The course of these reflections and these statements 
regarding Lord Chatham’s history, has brought us to 
mention the person who at that lime of day filled the 
principal place among the demagogues out of doors, and 
wMftie name \yas for a long time regarded as synony- 
mous with resistance to oppression. 
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The history of Wilkes is well known, and his general 
character is no longer any matter of controversy. In- 
deed, it is only justice towards him to remark, that there 
was so little about him of hypocrisy — the ‘‘ homage due 
from vice to virtue ” being by him paid as reluctantly 
and as sparingly as any f)f his other debts — that, even 
while in the height of his popularity, hardly any doubt 
hung over his real habits and dispositions. About 
liberty, for which he cared little, and would willingly 
have sacrificed less, he made a loud and blustering out- 
cry, which was only his way of driving his trade; but 
to purity of private life, even to its decencies, he cer- 
tainly made no pretence; and, during the time of the 
mob's idolatry of his name, there never existed any be- 
lief in his good character as a man, however much his 
partisans might be deceived in their notion that he was ^ 
unlikely to sell them. He had received a good educa- 
tion — was a fair classical scholar — possessed the agree- 
able manners of polished society— married an heiress 
half as old again as himself— obliged her, by his licen- 
tious habits and profligate society, to live apart from him 
— made an attempt, when in want of money, to extort 
from her the annuity he had allowed for her support, — 
is recorded in the Term Reports of the Court of King’s 
Bench,* to have been signally defeated in this nefarious 
scheme — continued to associate with gentlemerf of for- 
tune far above his own — passed part of his life as a 
militia colonel — and fell into the embarrassed circum- 
stances which, naturally resulting from such habits, 
occasioned in their turmthe violent politidhl courses pur- 
sued by him in order to relieve bis wants. Contempo- 
raneous, however, with the commencement of his loud- 
toned patriotism, and his virulent abuse of the Court, 
were his attempts to obtain promotion. One of these 
we have already noted in his application to Lord Chat- 
ham for a seat at the Board of Trade. Soon after that 
failure, he was defeated in his designs upon the embassy 
at Constantinople, which bis zeal for the liberties of the 
English people, and his wish to promote them in the 

* l*Burr. 452. Easter, 31 Geo, II,, Rex, e, Mary Mead, 
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most effectual manner, induced him to desire ; and a 
third time his attempt was frustrated, to make head 
against the corruptions of the British Court, by repair- 
ing as governor to the province of Canada. Lord Bute 
and his party had some hand in these disappointments ; 
and to running them down hfe zealous efforts Were now 
directed. 

With such a history, both in public and private, there 
was a slender chance of his figuring to any good pur- 
pose as a patriot ; but he took the chance of some of 
those lucky hits, those windfalls, which occasionally 
betide that trade, in the lucrative shape of ill-judged 
persecution. He fared forth upon his voyage in the 
well-established line of Libely and he made a more than 
usually successful venture; for he was not only prose- 
cuted and convicted in the ordinary way, but a blun- 
dering Secretary of State issued a general warrant to 
seize his papers — was of course resisted, — allowed the 
matter to come into court — sustained an immediate de- 
feat — and was successfully sued for damages by the 
victorious party. Add to this, his imprisonment for a 
libel, with his repeated expulsions from the House of 
Commons, and his finally defeating that body, and com- 
pelling them to erase the resolution from their journals 
— and his merits were so great, that not even the ugly 
concottiitant of another conviction for a grossly obscene 
book, printed clandestinely at a private press, could 
countervail his political virtues. He became the prime 
favourite of the mob, and w^as even admitted by more 
rational patribts to have deserved well of the consti- 
tution, by the courage and the skill he had shown in 
fighting two severe battles, and gaining for it two 
important victories. The promotion which he had 
in vain sought in the purlieus of Whitehall, awaited him 
in the city ; he became Alderman ; he became Lord 
Mayor;* and, having obtained the lucrative civic 
c^ce of chamberlain, which placed him for life in 
yRuent circumstances, he retired, while in the prime 
of life, from a political warfare, of which he had ac- 
complished all the purposes, by reaping its most pre- 
cious fruits ; — passed the rest of his days in the support 
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of the government ; never raised his voice for reform, 
or for peace, or to mitigate the hostility of our court 
towards the country that had afforded him shelter in 
his banishment, nor ever quitted the standard of Mr, 
Pitt when it marshalled its followers to assaults on the 
constitution, compared with which all he had ever even 
imputed and invented against Lord Bute, sank into mere 
insignificance. 

That the folly of the government, concurring with 
the excited and sulky temper of the times, enabled 
Wilkes to drive so gainful a trade in patriotism, with 
so small a provision of the capital generally deemed 
necessary to embark in it, there can be little doubt. In 
any ordinary circumstances, his speculation never could 
have succeeded. In most of the qualities required for 
it, he was exceedingly deficient. Though of good man- 
ners and even a winning address, his personal appear* 
ance was so revolting as to be hardly human. High 
birth he could not boast ; for his father was a respecta- 
ble distiller in Clerkenwell. Of fortune he had but a 
moderate share, and it was all spent before he became 
a candidate for popular favour ; and his circumstances 
were so notoriously desperate, that he lived for years 
on patriotic subscriptions. Those more sterling qualities 
of strict moral conduct, regular religious habits, tempe- 
rate and prudent behaviour, regular industrious life — 
qualities which are generally required of public men, 
even if more superficial accomplishments should be dis- 
pensed with — rhe had absolutely nothing; and the most 
flagrant violations of decency on moral £fs welt as reli- 
gious matters were committed, were known, were be- 
lieved, and were overlooked by the multitude, in the 
person of their favourite champion, who yet had the 
address to turn against one of his antagonists, a cleri- 
cal gentleman, some of those feelings of the English 
people in behalf of decorum, all of which his life was 
passed in openly violating. Of the light but very im- 
portant accomplishments which fill so prominent a place 
in the patriotic character, great eloquence, and a strong 
and masculine style in writing, he had but little. His 
compositions are more pointed than powerful ; his wit 
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shines far more than his passions glow ; and as a speaker, 
when he did speak, which was but rarely, he showed 
indeed some address and much presence of mind, but 
no force, and produced hardly any effect. Of bis rea- 
diness, an anecdote is preserved which may be worth 
relating, Mr. Luttrel and he were standing on the Brent- 
ford hustings, when he asked his adversary privately, 
whether he thought there were more fools or rogues 
among the multitudes of Wilkites spread out before 
them. ** I’ll tell them what you say,, and put an end to 
you,” said the colonel — but perceiving that the threat 
gave Wilkes no alarm, he added, “ Surely you don’t 
mean to say you could stand here one hour after 1 did 
so?” (( Why (the answer was) you would not be alive 
one instant after.” — “ How so?” — “ I should merely say 
it was a fabrication, and they would destroy you in the 
twinkling of an eye !” 

If we are to judge of his speaking by the very few 
samples preserved of it, we should form a very humble 
estimate of its merits. Constant declamation about 
rights, and liberties, and tyrants, and corruption, with 
hardly the merit of the most ordinary common-places 
on these hackneyed topics, seem to fill up its measure 
— ^with neither fact, nor argument, nor point, nor any 
thing at all happy or new in the handling of the thread- 
bare n\aterial. But what it wanted in force it proba- 
bly made up in fury ; and, as calling names is an easy 
work to do, the enraged multitude as easily is pleased 
with what suits their excited feelings, gratifying the 
craving for more stimulus wdiich such excitement pro- 
duces. That he failed, and signally failed, whenever 
he was called^upon to address an audience which re- 
jects such matter, is very certain. In parliament he 
was seldom or never heard after his own case had 
ceased to occupy the public attention ; and nothing can 
be worse than his address to the Court of Common 
Pleas when he was discharged. The occasion, too, on 
which he failed was a great one, when a victory for 
constitutional principle had been gained perhaps by him 
— certainly in his person. All the people of London 
were hanging on the lips of their leader ; yet holhing 
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could be worse or feebler than bis address, of which the 
burden was a topic as much out .of place as possible in 
a court of justice, where the strict letter of the law had 
alone prevailed, and the topic was handled with mise- 
rable inefficiency. Liberty, my lords, liberty has been 
the object of my life ! liberty ” and so forth. He might 
about as well have sung a song, or lifted his hat and 
given three cheers. 

In his writings, especially his dedication to Lord Bute 
of “ Roger Mortimer,'’ a tragedy, his notes on War- 
burton, and his ironical criticism on the speaker’s re- 
primand to the printers, we trace much of that power 
of wit and of humour which he possessed to an extra- 
ordinary degree in private society. The last of these 
three pieces is by far the best, though he himself greatly 
preferred the first. It must be allowed, however, that 
neither is very original ; and that they might easily 
enough have occurred to a diligent reader of Swift, 
Addison, Arbuthnot, and of Bolingbroke^s dedication to 
Walpole, under the name of D’ An vers — a very superior 
production in all respects to the dedication of Roger 
Mortimer. * 

Of his convivial wit no doubt can remain. Gibbon, 
who passed an evening with him in 1762 , when both 
were militia officers, says, “ I scarcely ever met with a 
better companion; he has inexhaustible spirits^infinite 
wit and humour, and a great deal of knowledge.” He 
adds, “ a thorough profligate in principle as in practice ; 
his life, stained with every vice, and his conversation 
lull of blasphemy and .indecency. These morals he 
glories in ; for shame is a weak^jess he has long since 
surmounted.” This, no doubt, is greatly exaggerated, and 
the historian, believing him really to confess his political 
profligacy, is perhaps in error also, — “ he told us that in 
this time of public dissension he was resolved to make 
his fortune.” Possibly this was little more than a va- 
riety of his well-known saying to some one who was 
fawning on him with extreme doctrines. “ I hope you 
don’t take me for a Wilkite.” 

Of his wit and drollery some passages are preserved 
in society ; but of these not many can with piopriety be 
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cited. We doubt if his retort to Lord Sandwich be of 
this description, when being asked, coarsely enough, 
“ Whether he thought he should die by a halter or by a 
certain disease !” he quickly said, “ That depends on 
whether I embrace your lordship’s principles or your 
mistress.” We give this, in* order to contradict the 
French anecdote, which ascribes this mot to Mirabeau 
as a retort to Cardinal Maury, sitting in the National 
Assembly. We heard it ourselves from one who was 
present when the dialogue took place, many years be- 
fore the F rench revolution. His exclamation, powerfully 
humorous certainly, on Lord Thurlow’s solemn hypoc- 
risy in the House ojf Lords, is well known. When that 
consummate piece of cant was performed with all the 
solemnity which the actor’s incredible air, eyebrows, 
voice, could lend the imprecation, “ If I forget my sove- 
reign, may rny God forget me!” — Wilkes, sealed on 
the steps of the throne, eyeing him askance with his in- 
human squint and demoniac grin, muttered, “Forget 
you ! He’ll see you d d first.” 

One quality remains to be added, but that a high one, 
and for a demagogue essential. He was a courageous 
man. Neither politically nor personally did he know 
what fear was. Into no risks for his party did he ever 
hesitate to rush. From no danger, individually, w^is he 
ever kitpwn to turn away. The meeting wdiich he gave 
Secretary Martin, and which nearly cost him his life, 
was altogether unnecessary ; he might easily have avoid- 
ed it ; and, when a wild young Scotch officer asked 
satisfaction fox something said .against his country, he 
met no refusal of his absurd demand ; but was ordered 
on a distant service before he could repair to Flanders, 
whither Wilkes went to fight him, after the Mareschal’s 
Court of France had interdicted a meeting in that coun- 
try. 

Some of the other honourable feelings which are 
lisually found in company with bravery, seem generally 
to have belonged to him. He was a man, apparently, 
of his word. In his necessities, though he submitted to 
eleemosynary aid for pecuniary supplies, and mal-treated 
^ wife to relieve his embarrassments, he yet Jhad vir- 
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tue enough to avoid many of the disreputable expedients 
which have made the condition of the needy be com* 
pared to the impossibility of keeping an empty sack 
upright. His worst ollence, and that which brings his 
honesty into greatest discredit, is certainly the playing 
a game in political virtucf or driving a commerce of 
patriotism, which the reader of his story is constantly 
struck with; and in no instance does this appear more 
plainly than in such attempts at pandering to the pas* 
sions of the people, as his addressing a canting letter to 
the lord mayor, wli'3n refusing, as Sheriff of London, to 
attend the procession to St. Paul’s on the occasion of 
the kin/s accession. He grounds his refusal on the 
preference he gives to “the real administration of justice, 
and his unwillingness to celebrate the accession of a 
prince, under whose inauspicious reign the constitution 
has been grossly and deliberately violated.” That this 
was a measure to catch mob applause, is proved by his 
sending a draft of his epistle to Junius for his opinion, 
and in his note, enclosing the paper, he calls it a “ ma- 
ncELivre.”* — ^Woodfall’s Junius, I. 3:;i4.) 


* In adrniltina the polished manners of Wilkes, and that he had 
lived much in jro<id socMety, sorncwliat in the best, wc do not admit 
tlial lii^ turn Qfiiiiud was not in some s.»rt vulgar — witness his letters 
to JuiiiiH Ihrougiimil — pirlicuiarly the papers wftcrein he describes 
Jiinius’s private eoiiiiiiunicalions to him as ** 9tirrinfr up ki^ spirits: 
like a kiss from t’A/oe,” and aoks liic “Orciit t/nkiiown’* to accept of 
what? Valuable MSS.? Jnterc>liiig iiiforinalion ? No— but 

tickets to the lord in iyor’s dinner — his inlolor.ibie dinner — and the 
lord mayoress's far more inloierablc ball, with a hint to bring ht$ 
Junia, if there be one. — VVoodf\,U, I. 325, • 

When, in 1817, Mr. Brmigliam slated his strong opinion in the 
House of CoiiimouB on Wilkes’s cliaractci^ and the shame that his 
popularity brought on the fieopio of England for a ttme, Mr. Wilber- 
torce expressed his thanks to him and conBriiied his statements. Mr. 
Canning, however, observed that Wilkes was by no means a singular 
instance of demagogues not being respectable, and added, 

He's knight o*lh' shire, and represents them all, 

Hvhich is an exaggerated view certainly. Sir Philip Francis, the 
morning after, remonstrated strongly, in company of other friends, 
with Mr. B., upon his saying any thing in disparagement of a man 
run down by the court. He regarded the odeiice as greatly aggra- 
vated by the* praise which had been given to Lord Mansfield, against 
"VOL. I. — 20 
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We have dwelt longer upon this celebrated, rather 
let us say noted person, than may seem to be in pro- 
portion or keeping with this sketch of the group in which 
he figures ; because it is wholesome to contemplate the 
nature, and reflect upon the fate, of one beyond all 
others of bis day the popular favourite — that is to say, 
the idol of the mob ; one who, by the force of their ap- 
plause, kept so far a footing with the better part of so- 
ciety as to be very little blamed, very cautiously abjured, 
by those most filled with disgust and with detestation ol 
his practices. The men in parliament, the members oi 
the popular party, with perhaps the single exception of 
Lord Chatham, while they would have viewed with 
utter scorn any approaches he might make to their in- 
timacy, nevertheless w'erc too much afraid of losing the 
countenance of the multitude he ruled over, to express 
their strongly entertained sentiments of his great de- 
merits. They might not so far disgrace themselves as 
to truckle in their measures ; they never certainly court- 
ed him with their patronage to himself or his accom- 
plices; but they w^ere under the powerful influence of 
intimidation, and were content to pass for his fellow- 
labourers in the wdiig vineyard; and to suppress the 
feelings with which his conduct in public and private 
life filled them, rather than encounter his vengeance and 
risk the loss, the temporary loss, of mob applause. 
How base does such conduct now appear, and how noble 
the contrast of Lord Chatham’s manly deportment in 
the eyes of impartial posterity ! 

But the fall, the rapid and total declension, of Wilkes’ 
fame — the utter oblijjion into which his very name has 
passed for all purposes save the remembrance of his 
vices — the very ruins of his reputation no longer exist- 
ing in our political history — this aflTords also a salutary 
lesson to the followers of the multitude, — those wh<» 
may court the applause of the hour, and regulate their 
conduct tow'ards the people, not by their own sound 
and conscientious opinions of what is right, but by the 

wbom he inveighed bitterly. This tone, so precisely that of Junius 
upon bath subjects, was much remarked at t!ic time. . * 
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desire to gain fame in doing what is pleasing, and to 
avoid giving the displeasure that arises from telling 
wholesome truths. Never man more pandered to the 
appetites of the mob than Wilkes; never political pimp 
gave more uniform contentment to his employers. 
Having the sturdy English and not the voluble Irish to 
deal with, he durst not do or say as he chose himself ; 
but was compelled to follow that he might seem to lead, 
or at least to go two steps with his followers that he 
might get them to go three with him. He dared not 
deceive them grossly, clumsily, openly, impudently — 
dared not tell them opposite stories in the same breath 
— give them one advice to-day iind the contrary one to- 
morrow — pledge himself to a dozen things at one and 
the same time ; then come before them with every one 
pledge unredeemed, and ask their voices, and ask their 
money on the credit of as many more pledges for the 
succeeding half year — all this with the obstinate and 
jealous people of England was out of the question ; it 
could not have passed for six weeks. But he committed 
as great, if not as gross, frauds upon them ; abused 
their confidence as entirely if not so shamefully ; catered 
for their depraved ap[)etites in all the base dainties of 
sedition, and slander, and thoughtless violence, and un- 
reasonable demands ; instead of using his influence to 
guide their judgment, improve their taste, reclaim them 
from bad courses, and better their condition by providing 
for their instruction. The means by which he retained 
their attachment were disgraceful and vile. Like the 
hypocrite, whose whole public life was a li^. The tribute 
which his unruly appetites kept him from paying to pri- 
vate morals, his dread of the mob, or his desire to use 
them for his selfish purposes, made him yield to public 
virtue ; and he never appeared before the world without 
the mark of patriotic enthusiasm or democratic fury ; 
he who in the recesses of Mendenham Abbey, and be- 
fore many witnesses, gave the eucharist to an ape, or 
prostituted the printing press to multiply copies of a 
production that would dye with blushes the cheek of an 
^ impure. 

It is* the abuse, no doubt, of such popular courses. 
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that we are reprobating. Popularity we are far from 
contemning; it is often an honourable acquisition 
when duly earned, always a lest of good done or 
evil resisted. But to be of a pure and genuine kind, 
it must have one stamp — the security of one safe and 
certain die; it must be popularity that follows good 
actions, not that which is run after. Nor can we do 
a greater service to the people themselves, nor read a 
more wholesome lesson to llic race, above all, of rising 
statesmen, than to mark how much the mock-palriol, 
the mob-seeker, the i)arasite of the giddy multitude, falls 
into the very wx)rst faults for which popular men are 
wont the most loudly to condemn, and most heartily to 
despise, the courtly fawners upon princes. Flattery 
indeed 1 obsequiousness I '’mc-serving ! What courtier 
of them all ever look ujore pains to soothe an irritable 
or to please a capricious prince than Wilkes — to assuage 
the anger or gain the favour by humouring the prejudi- 
ces of tJic mob? Falsehood truly! intrigue! manoeuvre! 
Where did ever titled suitor for promotion lay his plots 
more cunningly, or spread more w ide his net, or plant 
more' pensively those irons in the fire, whereby the 
waiters upon royal bounty forge to themselves and tc» 
their country, chains, that they may also make the lad- 
der they arc to mount by, than the patriot of the city 
did to delude the multitude, whose slave he made him- 
self, that he miglit be rewarded with their sweet voices, 
and so rise ‘to wealth and to power? When he penned 
the letter of cant about administering justice, rather than 
join in a procession to honour die accession of a prince, 
whom in a private pflilion ho covered over thick and 
threefold with llie slime of his flattery, he called it him- 
scli‘ a rnanojuvre. When he delivered a rant about 
liberty before the reverend judges of the land — the speak- 
ing law of the land—hc knew full w^ell that he was not 
delighting those he addressed, but the mob out of doors, 
on whose ears the trash was to be echoed back^ When 
he spoke a speech in Parliament of which no one heard 
a \vord, and said aside to a friend who urged the fruit- 
lessii!^ of tl)e attempt of making the house listen — 
“ Sfiitk it I must, for it has been printed iu llitJ news- 
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papers this half hour ” — he confessed that he was acting 
a false part in one place to compass a real object in 
another ; — as thoroughly as ever minister did when af- 
fecting by smiles to be well in his prince’s good graces 
before the multitude, all the while knowing that he was 
receiving a royal rebuke.* When he and one confede- 
rate in the private room of a tavern issued a declaration, 
beginning, “ We, the people of England,” and signed, 
“by order of the meeting,” — he practised as gross a 
fraud upon that people as ever peer or parasite, when 
alfecting to pine for the prince’s smiles, and to be de- 
voted to his pleasure, in all the life they led consecrated 
to the fartherancc of their own. It is no object of ours 
to exalt courtly acts, or undervalue popular courses; 
no wish have we to over estimate the claims of* aristo- 
cracy at the cost of lowering the people. Both depart- 
ments of our mixed social structure demand equally our 
regard ; but we wish to put the claims of each on their 
proper fooling. We say, and very sincerely say -with 
Cicero — “ Omnes boni semper nobililati favemus, ct quia 
utile est reipublica) nobiles homines esse dignos majori- 
bns suis ; et quia valet, apud nos clarorum hominom et 
bene dc republica meritorum mcnioria, etiam mortu- 
orum,” {Pro SexL) These are the uses, and these the 
merits of the aristocratic branch of our system ; while 
the mean arts of the courtier only degrade the patrician 
character. But mean as they are, their vileness docs 
not exceed that of the like arts practised towards the 
multitude;* nor is the sovereign prince whose ear the 
liatterers essay to tickle,, that they may deceive him for 
their own purposes, more entirelv injured by the decc))- 
tion which withholds the truth, than the sovereign peo- 
])le is betrayed and undone by those who, for their own 
vile ends, pass their lives in suppressing wholesome 
truth, and propagating popular delusion. 

Nor let it be deemed the exclusive province of false 
patriots, to deal in such practices upon the public* 
credulity. They drive a trade, indeed, of which these 
form the staple ; but their monopoly is interfered witli 
often-times by the tools of the court. A memorable 
instance of this is furnished in the result of that resigna- 

26 * 
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tioii, the history of which we were considering when 
drawn aside to contemplate the character of men who 
flourished in those times, and were mixed up with the 
event. No sooner had Lord Chatham ceased to serve 
the crown, than he was assailed with every weapon of 
abuse which gold could hire„ or patronage command, 
or factious rage marshal, or personal malice, partly 
originating in envy, partly no doubt in disappointed 
place-hunting, could point against him. lie had quitted 
the councils of his sovereign with every degree of 
respect towards him, and in as inoffensive a manner 
towards his colleagues as it was possible to conceive. 
Yet was his removal not to be forgiven by the court he 
had left. His loss of office was the result of his honest 
and inflexible principles, which he would not sacrifice 
to the love of power ; yet was he treated as if he had 
betrayed the country and abandoned his opinions. lie 
was in truth the injured, and, next to the country, the 
most deeply injured party ; yet did the wrong-doers, the} 
who had deprived the country of his councils, and him 
of the po\\er to serve and to save her, treat him as if 
they ‘were the victims themselves of his misconduct — 
acting on the established principle of bad men, never to 
pardon those they injure or betray. Hear how Mr, 
Burke describes the assaults on him : — “ Upon the 
resignj^tion of Mr. Pitt, a torrent of low and illiberal 
abuse was poured out. His whole life, public and pri- 
vate, was" scrutinized with the utmost malignity, to 
furnish matter of calumny against him. The successes 
of his administration were depreciated ; his faults were 
monstrously exaggerated ; and the rewards and honours 
so justly conferred on him by his sovereign, were, by 
every trick of wit, ridicule, and bufibonery, converted 
into matter of degradation and disgrace.’^ In all these 
attacks he remained unmoved — unmoved, saw himself 
misrepresented and defamed — unmoved, perceived how 
much he was assailed by one party, how little defended 
by the other — unmoved, observed how the honesty witli 
which he had discharged his official duty, by refusing 
prOjUotion to unworthy men, was now the real motive 
of tfio most slanderous attacks — proceeding, from the 
most sordid of all spite, the spirit of revenge, and enve- 
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nomed by the necessity of concealing its source, or 
cloaking it under the false mask of public spirit. 

Among those who distinguished themselves in parlia- 
ment, and were supposed to exhaust unabashed, unpu- 
nished, the malignity of a base nature, Colonel Barrc 
held a distinguished plaoe; an Irishman of obscure 
origin, superficial accomplishments, much personal 
spirit, and considerable powers of speech ; but regard- 
less of moderation or even decorum in seeking either 
preferment to place of which he deemed himself worthy, 
or revenge for slights he thought he had received. 
This gallant orator, who had made a very humble and 
earnest application to the minister for promotion, and 
vowed, only a year before, that the treatment he then 
met with had “ bound him in the highest gratitude,^' 
had not sat two days in parliament before he conceived 
that it would be a good speculation to attack Mr. Pitt, 
now out of power. In thus pursuing what he deemed 
the shortest road to a farther step in the army, he 
descended to a ribaldry which, though its illustrious 
object might well sufler to pass over his head, (and 
accordingly he stooped not even to make any mefttion, 
of it,) it was abundantly shameful for the house, so long 
his adoring follower, to permit; — that house which, for 
years of his lead in it, bad never even divided against 
him. A sample of thig base performance is fiund in 
the Mitchell MS., and given in the publication before 
Lis.^ Speaking of the great orator's manner, he said — 
“ There he would stand, turning up his eyes to heaven 
that witnessed his perjuries, and, laying Jiis hand in a 
solemn manner upon the table, sacriligious hand 
that had been employed in tearing out the bowels of his 
country.” In after limes, the author of this stuff* became 
distinguished for a strong, pointed, and often successful 
species of eloquence. He never attained the rank of 
an important debater; but was one of the light troops 
who performed good, because active and ready, service 
in skirmishing against a ministry on the spur of the 
occasion His style was ambitious, often epigrammatic . 


Vol. ii, p. 171, Note. 
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and dealt largely in the sarcastic ; and Junius, when 
characterizing Burke for the, figurative, says, — “ I will- 
ingly accept a simile from Mr. Burke, or a sarcasm 
from Colonel Barre.” If he had much success in these 
lines, he must have improved very much in after life 
upon the sample which is quoted above ; and which is 
about as mean in the execution as vile in the design. 

The person who discovered this adventurer, and 
brought him into parliament, filled one of the most 
distinguished places in the times of Lord Chatham ; and 
w’^as uniformly attached to that great man, both in 
public and in private life, with the most unvarying steadi- 
ness of which cither friendship or faction is capable. 
We shall at once be understood to mean the Earl of 
Shelburne, representative of the ancient house of Fitz- 
maurice, Earls of Kerry, and of the family of Petty — yet 
more distinguished by the celebrity of its founder, the 
great political arithmetician of the seventeenth century ; 
honourably known, too, and usefully for his country, as 
father of the present Lord Lansdownc, one of the most 
able, honest, and amiable statesmen of our times.* Than 
Lord Shelburne, few political characters in any age 
ever brought a larger share of information, or a more 
statesmanlike cast of mine, to the task of administering 
stale affairs. Though bred to arms, and having illus- 
tratedi'his early years by servmg at Minden and other 
fields, he had none of the indolent mental habits in 
which soFdiers are apt to indulge; as if the courage of 
their profession could cover all defects of education or 
of exertion. 'In a rank and fortune generally found so 
unfavourable to habits of study, he cultivated science, 
and relaxed bis mind in literary pursuits like a man of 
humbler station. Far superior to the frivolous tastes of 
the giddy throng whom wealth and rank intoxicate, still 
farther removed from the contempt xvhich they often 
affect for men of learning. Lord Shelburne preferred 
habitually the society of the latter to that of the “ little 

It \b impo^Bible ever to name this noble house, without renewing^ 
the expressions of j^rief at the untimely loss of its heir and hope, Lord 
Kerry, one of the fastest friends that ever popular iaiprovement had to 
deplore. 
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great’* who look down upon them ; and he made his 
palaces the abode of the chemists, and the resort of 
the mathematicians and the lawyers, who were mag- 
nanimously extending the bounds of human knowledge 
by their discoveries, or usefully imparting to the zealous 
student those lights which, others had struck out. The 
malice of factious and ignorant men rewarded him 
according to his deserts, when they confessed that they 
had nothing worse for which to lampoon him than his 
habitual intimacy with the Prices, and the Priestleys, 
and the Franklins.’^ 

The administration of this eminent person was dis- 
tinguished, both when secretary of s^ate at a very early 
age, and when prime minister later in life, by a scrupulous 
regard for the principles of a free government-^by the 
most wise and provident uses of the resources and com- 
merce of the country — by an enlarged and judicious 
management of her foreign relations ; and, above all, 
by a strict adherence to the policy — say rather the 
virtue, the cardinal virtue of peace. He closed the 
American war by a treaty which gave up less, and 
gained more, for the empire than could reasonably 
have been expected after a series of such disastrous 
years. It was the vile game of party to attack this 
great negotiation, in order to displace the ministers who 
had so admirably conducted it ; and, in order to cpmpass 
this design, the serious enemies of the American war 
joined with those who had wrongfully made it, and 
worse conducted it, in a coalition which was punished 
by the destruction of the popularity of both the parties 
to the intrigue. ^ 

If Lord Shelburne was the fast friend of civil liberty 
— a minister, as Bentham said, who never feared the 
people — he was even more distinguished for his liberal 
and tolerant principles on religious subjects. Men of 
bigoted habits of thinking called him a Socinian, for the 
purpose of discrediting him who patronized the followers 
of Locke and Newton in science; and who had no 
occasion to blush at being as good a Christian as those 


* Knlliaf]. 
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great lights of this world, and pillars of our faith in the 
next. But it is more than probable, that his friendship 
with Priestley and Price obtained for him this reputa- 
tion ; for we believe he was of principles that allied him 
to the established church. 

His oratory was simple, nunambitious, fraught with 
important matter, abounding in extensive and various 
information ; and accordingly, the superficial men who 
jeered at his literary pursuits, likewise made themselves 
merry with the learned texture of his discourse, and held 
him up to ridicule for communicating to his hearers the 
information most wanted upon the subject-matter of 
discussion. There were certain qualities which they 
found safer to pass over in silence, than to provoke the 
display of. He was, like his illustrious friend and the 
set of men he lived with, a man of consummate bold- 
ness — in action as well as in council; and he lived at a 
time when the chiefs of contending parties never went 
into the field of argument, without deeming it very pro- 
bable that the war should be transferred within a few 
hours to other plains. His coolness, as well as perhaps 
his [n^ide, where shown on one of those occasions ; when 
a gentleman, then extremely little known, and who 
much overrated his own importance, desired a hostile 
meeting; and, finding his request very readily granted, 
came ,out with his friend. ‘‘ Which of these is the 
gentleman I am come to meet ?” — asked his lordship 
with a civil smile. Being seriously wounded by Colonel 
Fullerton, he amused himself with a good-humoured 
jest on the nature and possible -results of the injury he 
had received. 

If in his or^itory — his diction and the manner of his 
speaking — this eminent statesman bestowed little care, 
his written compositions showed still less. Nothing can 
be more inartificial, and even slovenly, than the expres- 
sion of his sound and sagacious opinions, the proposi- 
tion of his provident and judicious plans, in his letters ; 
many of which are to be found in these volumes, and 
all of which, by their matter, though not their style, 
amply repay the trouble of perusal. In some of them, 
indeed, we are reminded of the diction of Olivxj'r Crom- 
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well, though the meaning is far from being so hard to 
get at. Take an example. " Though I believe I am 
pretty exact in relating what Lord Rockingham said ; 
yet, as he did not expressly desire it to be communicated, 

I should be sorry that it made the foundation even of an 
opinion in your own mind, till you had it from better 
authority. Though he seemed to me to speak with a 
manner of decision, yet he may have meant it a manner 
of negotiation which I may not understand. At any 
rate, 1 have many pardons to ask for troubling you 
with so long a letter, and in return, I will only beg for 
a very short one, either from you or lord Chatham, to 
tell me. I hope that you are not the worse for sitting 
up so late in the house.” 

Again — “ My reason for not choosing the new depart- 
ment proposed is no dislike to the offer, but that I think 
the general system affected by it; but if Lord Chatham 
desires I should do it, 1 am very ready to take the post 
he wishes, notwithstanding my own earnest inclination. 
Lord Chatham, if he enters at all into the situation, must 
carry me very strongly, to miss no proper opportunity 
of declining office altogether, when I do not see my 
way, and have little or nothing to direct my conduct.” 

The whigs, in revenge for his heading the govern- 
ment on Lord Rockingham’s death, in violation of no 
party tie, for he never belonged, or professed to belong, 
to any party, constantly endeavoured to represent him 
as a dangerous, treacherous, Jesuitical person. There 
remains no kind of evidence to bear out this grave 
charge. His attachment through life Was to Lord 
Chatiiam, whom, as he never jittered, so he never 
deserted or betrayed. The brutal attack of Colonel 
Barre, when sitting for Caine under his patronage, is 
the only thing that requires to be explained. He ought, 
assuredly, to have had the man out of parliament, on 
the first opportunity. But it deserves to bo considered, 
that we are unacquainted with what passed with him in 
private, after he had committed the outrage in the House 
of Commons. The political ad venturer may have shown 
a contrition as abject as his offence had been shameless ; 
and the great man who was the object of his abuse may 
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have been gained over to make intercession, and prevent 
his ruin. Thus much is certain, that until death closed 
the career of Lord Chatham, his firm and steady sup- 

E orter was Lord Shelburne ; and that he made his son 
is chancellor of the exchequer at the early age of 
ihrec-and twenty. » 

His promoting men of sterling talents, and surround- 
ing himself with such, is another characteristic of this 
remarkable person. We say nothing of Mr. Pitt, for 
his station was established when he united him to his 
government; nor of Colonel Barre, because he was but 
a second-rate man. But it deserves to be recorded that 
the same person whose home was the abode of Priestley, 
first brought into public life the great capacity of Dun- 
ning, and the greater and more universal genius of a 
Jarvis. 

In their political lives, Chatham and Shelburne were 
united, and in their fates they were not divided Both 
disclaimed all party ties ; both were the object of ran- 
corous, unrestrained, and, in the end, innocuous party 
abuse. It w^as Lord Chatham’s boast that he thought 
and acted for himself; would bend to the dictation of 
no man — no junto; would pursue his course for the 
good and the glory of his country, and not suit it to the 
calculations of party interest. He constantly and man- 
fully declared that he would go into parliament unfet- 
tered, and free to deliver his unbiassed opinion on slate 
affairs ; that the country’s friends were his allies ; and 
that he knew but one adversary — her enemies and the 
enemies of her free constitution. His scorn of the 
miserable councils to, which party tactics so often sub- 
ject such associations, breaks out at every turn of 
affairs. “ I was in town on Wednesday, (says he,> and 
saw Lord Rockingham, and learnt nothing more than 
what I knew before, that the marquis is an honest, 
honourable man, but that * moderation ! moderation !’ is 
the burden of the song among the body. For myself, 
I am resolved to be in earnest for the country, and shall 
be • a aearecrow of violence to the gentle warblers of 
the gfOve, the moderate whigs and temperate states* 
metn* 
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By a persevering, compromising conduct — by what 
is called listening to the voice of prudence, and holding 
what is termed a judicious c()ursc, he w^ould have 
entitled himself to a place among the practical men 
whom political speculators are prone to follow, because 
‘ they show the way to gat, and enable them to keep, 
office. He would have been in place as many years of 
his life as he was months in real power ; would have 
served his princ.e half his time, instead of reigning over 
his country, to her infinite glory and his own immortal 
fame, for a short season. Well! he would at last have 
quitted office and its sweets; he would have sunk into 
the grave sincerely lamented by his followers trembling 
for their situations, passionately deplored by party ex- 
pectants made desperate by the prostration of' their 
hopes. Behind him he would have left the fame of a 
brilliant orator, a successful cultivator of ambition; but 
the annals of England would not have had to boast of 
that name by which her political history now shines 
with the most resplendent lustre. 

In a former article, w^e adverted to the doubts cast 
by some upon the nature of the complaint under wdiich 
Lord (Miatliam laboured atdiflerent limes, but especially 
during his last administration. The account given of 
it was, a suppressed or unfixed gout ; and the story built 
on this account, ascribed his complaint to ijif^jinity. 
The ground of the suspicion was his remaining so long 
inaccessible to his colleagues, and most of his friends, 
while attended by his physicians. With the accustomed 
consistency of party fabrication, there waa at the same 
time another story stated. TIic vvholc was a sham, a 
fraud, a political illness, as an excuse for n/t3glecting his 
duty in parliament, and estranging himself from the 
councils of his feeble colleagues, and escaping the 
responsibility of his station ; for it was not enough that 
the heaviest of all the visitations of Providence should 
be said to have fallen upon that great intellect ; he must 
be held up as equally despicable and pitiable ; described 
not merely as a madman, but a cheat. No matter how 
impossible the two things were to co-exist ; no matter 
*how entirply the one falsehood exposed the other — 

VOL. I. — 27 
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some might swallow one, some the other ; nay, some 
might be found ready to approve their faith by believing 

The letters now before us, throw a clear and steady 
light on thi^ question, and to them we direct the read- 
er’s attention. It was at one time supposed that Lord 
Chatham, like other men of genius, was of the tempera- 
ment so often found united to that great but perilous 
gift ; that he was of a melancholic or hypochondriac 
habit, united with fits of low spirits, which made him 
shun society, or possessing his powers of application, or 
his fits of fancy irregularly, so as not to have at all 
times the same faculty of exertion, or to exert his talents 
with the same felicity. Collins and Thompson are well 
known to have suffered under such inequalities. Mil- 
ton’s immortal verse never flowed between the autum- 
nal and vernal equinox ; but, mute in winter, his song 
was awakened by the temperature that made the groves, 
too, vocal. But the letters now published, show clearly 
that a wandering and ill declared gout was the sole 
cause of Lord Chatham’s long and distressing malady. 
It fell upon his nerves, and made him, though in perfect 
possession of his great faculties, unable to exert them with- 
out serious risk to his life. Even writing a common letter 
was too much for him ; and when he was comj)elled to 
do any, the least active business, he was overset for days. 
The accounts given by Lady Chatham from time to time 
of his condition are of this kind : To Lord Camden she 
writes, 23d January 1768, “ The state of extreme weak- 
ness and illness in which my lord finds himself, from the 
gout not being fixed,. obliges him to beg leave of your 
lordship to acknowledge by my hand, the honour of 
your much obliging letter.” (Vol. iii. p. 317.) In a 
memorandum in his handwriting of a conversation held 
Oct. 9, 1768, with the Duke of Grafton, then first lord 
of the treasury, Lord Chatham being really prime mi- 
nister, though only privy seal, we find her giving his 
grace this description of her husband’s situation : “ I 
must confess, from the length of my lord's illness, and the 
in which the gout is dispersed upon his habit, 
tim 1 believe that there is but small prospect of his 
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ever being able to enter much again into business.” 
(Vol. iii. p. 337.) During the many months that this 
dreadful malady continued, the ministry, whose whole 
reliance was upon the power of his mighty name, were 
unceasing in their attempts to obtain the farther benefit 
of his advice, or rather ortlers, and often were fain to 
entreat a token of countenance to increase their weight 
with the country. In general, indeed, almost always, 
they found him unable to hold the least communication 
with them. Sometimes, however, their difficulties 
pressed so sorely upon them, that they were obliged to 
become more urgent than usual ; and, independent of 
the consenting letters, which were, by the style all 
plainly from himself, though written in Lady Chatham’s 
hand, the most decisive evidence of his faculties being 
entire, is afforded by his consenting to see the Duke of 
Grafton, with whom he had more interviews than one. 
It will be at once the most satisfactory contradiction to 
all the stories of his insanity — the most curious infor- 
mation which can be given upon the relation between 
the cabinet and its most powerful, though inactive 
member — the niost striking picture of the king’s entire 
reliance upon him — and the most remarkable illustration 
of the power still residing in his great name, if we 
transcribe one or two of the letters that passed between 
the parties on one of these occasions. Let it be pre- 
mised that, at the time when all parties believed his 
authority to have such weight, and when all looked up 
to him for a sign intimating his pleasure, he had been 
for four months wholly incapable, not only of transact- 
ing any, business, but even of seeing any colleague, or 
doing more in the way of correspondence -than dictating 
a few notes to refuse all interviews. He continued for 
a year and a half longer in the same condition ; and all 
the anxiety of the king and the cabinet, was to prevent 
the calamity of his resigning — that is of his name, the 
only part of him they possessed, being withdrawn from 
their government. 

On the 27th of May, 1767, the Duke of Grafton states, 
the ministerial majority to have been only 65 to 63 
of the opposition the night before, and expresses himself 
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most anxious to have more conversation with him.” 
“ If,” (says he,) “ I could be allowed but a few mo- 
ments to wait on you, it would give me great relief ; for 
the moment is too critical for your lordship’s advice 
and direction not to be necessary. If, therefore, you 
allow me one quarter of an hour to intrude upon you, 
without prejudice to your health, it will greatly oblige 
me.” 

Lord Chatham's answer, in his wife’s hand, is as fol- 
lows : — 

“Lord Chatham, still unable to write, begs leave to 
assure the Duke of Grafton of his best respects, and at the 
same time to lament that the continuation of his illness 
reduces him to the painful necessity of most earnestly 
entreating his grace to pardon him, if he begs to be 
allowed to decline the honour of the visit the Duke of 
Grafton has so kindly proposed. Nothing can be so 
groat an affliction to him as to find himself quite unable 
for a conversation, which he should otherwise be proud 
and happy to embrace.” 

Disappointed in this application, the Duke then con- 
sulted the Lord President, Lord Camden, Lord Chat- 
ham’s confidential friend, and both severally laid before 
the king their opinion of the state of his government, 
and their inability to conduct it if deprived of all com- 
munication wdth the great man. The king, as the duke 
wrote to him, has unabated confidence in his own affairs, 
if he can cither have the “ presence or the advice of 
Lord Chatham;” ard both the duke and President 
having conferred together by the king’s advice, the 
result is a communication to Lord Chatham that his 
counsel alone can relieve them, but that “ with his com- 
mands,” and in execution of them, they will agree to go 
on. Here is his answer, also, in his wife’s hand : — 

“ Lord Chatham, continuing under the same inability 
to which he was under the unhappy necessity of con- 
veying to the Duke of Grafton so lately, begs again his 
gte<Se*s indulgence for taking this method of repeating 
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the same description of his health, which for the present 
renders business impossible for him. 

“ He implores the Duke of Grafton to be persuaded 
that nothing less than impossibility prevents him from 
seeing the Duke of Grafton, which he so ardently 
• desires, and entering into J:he fullest conversation with 
his grace. At present, all he is able to offer, in true 
zeal for his Majesty, is, that the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord President may not finally judge it necessary to 
leave the situations they are in. The first moment 
health and strength enough return. Lord Chatham will 
humbly request permission to renew at his majesty’s feet 
all the sentiments of duty and most devoted attach- 
ment” 

Upon this the king comes down to the assistance of 
his distracted ministry, and writes himself the following 
remarkable and characteristic letter to Lord Chat- 
ham : — 


“ Lord Ciiatiiam, 

“ No one has more cautiously avoided writitig to 
you than myself, during your late indisposition ; but the 
moment is so extremely critical, that I cannot possibly 
delay it any longer. By the letter you received yester- 
day from the Duke of Grafton, you must perceive the 
anxiety he and the president at present labour under. 
The chancellor is very much in the same situation. 
This is equally owing to the majority in the House of 
Lords, amounting on the; Friday only to six and on the 
Tuesday to three, though I mad^ two of my brothers 
vote on both those days; and to the great coldness 
shown those three ministers by Lord Shelburne, whom 
they, as well as myselii imagine to be rather a secret 
enemy ; the avowed enmity, of Mr. Townshend ; and 
the resolution of lieutenant-general Conway to retire, 
though without any view of entering into faction. 

My firmness is not dismayed by these unpleasant 
appearances ; for, from the hour you entered into office, 
I have uniformly relied on your firmness to act in 
defiance to that hydra faction, which has never appeared 

27 * 
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to the height in now does, till within these few weeks. 
Though your relations, the Bedfords, and the Rocking- 
hams are joined, with intention to storm my closet, yet, 
if I was mean enough to submit, they own they would 
not join in forming an administration ; therefore, nothing 
but confusion could be obtained. 

“ I am strongly of opinion with the answer you sent 
the Duke of Grafton ; but, by a note I have received 
from him, 1 fear I cannot keep him above a day, unless 
you would see him and give him encouragement. Your 
duty and affection for my person, your own honour, 
call on you to make an effort: five minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you would raise his spirits, for his heart is 
good ; mine, I thank Heaven, wants no rousing : my 
love to my country, as well as what I owe to my own 
character and to my family, prompt me not to yield to 
faction. Be firm, and you will find me ready to take 
as active a part as the hour seems to require. Though 
none of my ministers stand by me, I cannot truckle. 

I wish a few lines in answer, as I am to have the 
Duke of Grafton with me this evening; and if you 
canrfot come to me to-morrow, I am ready to call at 
north-end on my return that evening to this place. 
Whilst 1 have sixty-five present and thirty proxies in the 
House of Lords ready to stand by me, besides a 
majority of 151 since that, in the House of Commons, 
against ,84, though the secretary of state and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer were in the minority, I think 
the game easy, if you either come out or will admit 
very few people. 

^ ‘‘ George R.” 

Lord Chatham, in his answer, prefers seeing the 
Duke of Grafton. He sends a formal letter to that 
effect, but also the explanatory one, which will be read 
with a tender interest by all the admirers of genius, and 
all who can feel for the ravages which bodily illness 
makes on the strength of the mind, as far as regards 
exertion. 


Lord Chatham most humbly begs leave to lay him 
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self with all duty at the king’s feet, and fearing lest he 
may not have rightly apprehended his majesty’s most 
gracious commands, humbly entreats his majesty to 
permit him to say, that, seeing the duke of Grafton to- 
morrow morning, he understands it not to be his 
majesty’s pleasure, that he should attend his majesty 
any part of the day to-morrow. He is unhappily 
obliged to confess,, that the honour and weight of such 
an audience would have been more than he could sus- 
tain, in his present extreme weakness of nerves and 
spirits. He begs to pour forth again the deepest sense 
of his majesty’s boundless condescension and goodness, 
and implore that, in compassion for his state, his majesty 
would be pleased to grant him some farther time for 
recovery.” 

The subsequent letters show that he had this inter- 
view, and a second with the duke. But the king having 
sent a very kind note to inquire after his health, and to 
express a hope that the exertion he had made did not 
prove hurtful, the answer is, that they had. Immediately 
after the king applies to him again, in consequenefe of a 
still more critical state of his government, and adds, 

“ Upon the whole, I earnestly call upon you to lay 
before me a plan, and also to speak to those yQu shall 
propose for responsible offices. You owe this to me, to 
your country, and also to those who have embarked in 
administration with you. If after this you again decline 
taking an active part, I .shall then lie under a necessity 
of taking steps, that nothing but^the situation I am left 
in could have obliged to. • 

“George R.” 


The earl’s answer is as follows : 

“ Lord Chatham, totally incapable from an increase 
of illness to use his pen, most humbly begs leave to lay 
himself with all duty and submission at the king’s feet, 
and with unspeakable affliction again to represent to 
his majesty the most unhappy and vUer disability which 
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his present state of health as yet continues to lay him 
under; and once more most humbly to implore compas- 
sion and pardon from his majesty, for the cruel situation 
which still deprives him of the possibility of activity, 
and of proving to his majesty the truth of an unfeigned 
zeal, in' the present moment rendered useless.” 

His majesty then prescribes a physician for his 
afflicted minister; and is respectfully and thankfully in- 
treated to leave him in Dr. Addington’s hands, who 
“ gives him the strongest assurances of recovering with 
proper time.” The prediction is gradually but com- 
pletely verified, and at length the patient’s health is re- 
stored so as to suffer little more than ordinary gout, 
which ten years later, as is well known, brought his il- 
lustrious life to a close. 

It is manifest from all these documents that nothing 
could be more false than the stories of the earl's insanity. 
FirsU When, his colleagues wrote letters to him treating 
him as a perfectly sane person, it is clear that they had 
sufficient information, through the usual channels, of 
his situation. Secondly, The answers they received re- 
gularly, though Lady Chatham’s hand, were manifestly 
dictated by himself. Thirdly, When he was at the very 
worst, he wrote to the king in his own hand. And 
Lastly,^k\ the same period of greatest exacerbation of 
his malady, he twice had interviews with his colleagues 
on state affairs. 

Here, for the present, we close these imperfect por- 
traitures. Top complete the group which we have un- 
dertaken to represent to our countrymen in the present 
day, some striking figures remain to be added. Sir 
Robert Walpole and Mr. Pulteney, Lord Bolingbroke 
and Sir William Wyndham, in Lord Chatham’s earliest 
years ; Lord Camden, Lord Hardwicke, and Charles 
Townshend, towards the middle of his history : Dunning, 
and Lee, and some lesser men, towards its concluding 
scene, will furnish matter for much reflection as well as 
food for some curiosity before we finally quit this sub- 
ject. 

Before dismissing the subject, however, we, must be 
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permitted to add, that these chapters of commentary 
upon the political history of the country have been com- 
posed, not only without the least desire to serve the pur- 
poses of party, but rather wdth the intention, first, of 
showing how dangerous is the abuse of party principle; 
and next and chiefly, of Setting before the people the 
great duty of forming their own opinions, and before 
statesmen the paramount obligations under which they 
are laid, by the position they volunteer to occupy : — ob- 
ligations that make it a great crime to neglect, for any 
selfish or any factious consideration, the duties they owe 
to the improvement of their fellow-citizens. We are 
well aware that they who attack party, or make a stand 
against its unthinking violence, expose themselves to the 
united assaults of all the factious of the day. But we 
are also convinced that,, without at all undervaluing the 
important services which the principle of party associa- 
tion is calculated to render, its abuses are most carefully 
to be guarded against ; and of this we are quite certain, 
that a better service cannot be rendered to the people, 
than to show them how they may most safely as well 
as most beneficially avail themselves of the advfce of 
great statesmen, namely, by looking to them and taking 
counsel with them, but also by thinking and resolving 
for themselves, so as to prevent their councillors from 
becoming their masters, and administering the state af- 
fairs not for the country’s benefit but their own. 
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CONGRES DE VERONE* 


[From the Edinburgh Review.] 


The literary and political world had for some time 
been occupied with rumours of an extensive work by M. 
Dc Chateaubriand, upon his own life and times, when 
these volumes were announced, having a very limited 
subject; and we now find, from the statement in the 
preface, that they form no part of the memoirs. These, 
says our author, contain only what may be said during 
his lifetime; the rest must be reserved till after his 
decease — or, to use his own v^ords, “a la tombe le 
reste.”» He adds, that he now speaks of his political 
life, for the first and last time. We doubt this; not that 
we at all disbelieve him, but that we suspect he will, 
like most authors, find reason to change his mind ; 
especially whe*!! he sees ground*for suspecting that, very 
possibly, the interest tuken in him after his demise may 
be so much disunited, as to render the publication of a 
large work upon his personal history a speculation of 
doubtful prudence. 

M. Chateaubriand, however, must be allowed to hold 
a very considerable rank, both among the literary and 
the political men of his time. His eloquence is of a 
fervid and striking cast; often very successful; fre- 

* ihtigres de Ferone, Guerre d^Eepagne^ Nogoeiaiione^ Colonies 
Mipggfutles, Par M. De Ohateaobriand. Slomoa, 8vo. Paris: 1838. 
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quently inflated, indeed, and somewhat apt to become 
dull and whining ; but displaying much power over the 
language of his country, and showing no little resources 
of fancy. As a politician, how widely soever we may 
differ with him, it is impossible to deny that he has been 
consistent and to all appearance honest. His last act 
confirms all former impressions upon this cardinal point ; 
for he, and a few others, unable conscientiously to 
approve of the revolution in 1830, yet unwilling to 
maintain a vexatious struggle against the new govern- 
ment, have quitted ttie scene of public aiiairs, and, 
resigning all objects of ambition, or even of parliamen- 
tary display, have buried themselves in the shade of a 
premature retirement. 

There has never been wanting, too, in this gentleman, 
the courage to avow his principles, how unpopular 
soever; and the present work affords a sufficiently 
remarkable instance of this disposition. Few parts of 
the policy pursued by the government of the restoration, 
have been more in conflict with the universal opinion of 
the public, both in France and in Europe generally, than 
the Spanish war of 1823; undertaken avowedly, to 
destroy the free constitution which the Spaniards had 
given themselves, and to replace Ferdinand upon an 
absolute throne. Among the people of every country, 
this crusade was regarded with abhorrence ; it w^s only 
among despotic princes and their ministers that it found 
defenders. The vile and hateful character of the Spa- 
niards had not been sufficiently unfolded to destroy the 
interest taken in their fortunes ; the blood-thirsty disposi- 
tion, the disgusting cruelties an(J treachery of vulgar 
tyrants, had not given a kind of comparative advantage 
to the more limited wickedness of individual despotism ; 
and even if these recent times have, since the period of 
the war against the Cortes, made men care little whether 
the Castilian soil is drenched in blood by one party or 
the other, the feeling is still very prevalent, that no 
foreign power has a right to interfere with the people, 
and dictate to them by force of arms what conduct they 
shall pursue in the administration of their own affairs. 
The appi^overs of the holy allies and their abominable 
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war, still remain few in number ; and even the party 
most willing to defend them in France, in England, and 
elsewhere, venture to say very little in favour of the 
doctrine of intervention. Yet it is as the champion of 
those combined despots, the advocate of their very worst 
principles, the defender of their most odious acts, that 
M. Chateaubriand now stands forward. Nay, he avows 
himself the author of the Spanish war; and not merely 
as having drawn France into executing the decrees of 
the allies, but as having sanctioned those allies them- 
selves to undertake the crusade. He is more than their 
advocate; he does far more than defend theuL lie 
plants himself in their places — posting himself in the 
eyes of the world on the “ bad eminence ” of having 
been the author of the deed which all men condemn. 
** It was not they, but I,” he cries; and, while the policy 
of 1823 is assailed on all hands with the shouts of exe- 
cration and the hiss of scorn, he steps forward and es- 
says to make his voice heard, while he cries, amidst the 
wild uproar, Jldsum qid feci — meafraus omvis! 

This book is fay no means void of interest. It is 
really written with great cleverness, and although some- 
what affected, and very much filled with egotism, as 
all such works must indeed be from their very nature, 
yet it is lively, and full of original pieces, in support of 
the author’s statements respecting the important trans- 
actions in which he was engaged. Of the three parts 
into which it is divided — the Congress of Verona, the 
Spanish War and the Spanish Colonies — the first two 
are by far the. most interesting; and it is to the matters 
relating to them that we shall feel it necessary to direct 
the reader’s aUention.* 

We must observe, however, in beginning the notice 
of his book, that we do not think M. Chateaubriand 
has proved quite so irrefragably as he supposes the po- 
sition to which a great part of it is devoted; namely, 
that the holy allies were against the Spanish Invasion, and 
that he alone was its author. The phrases about peace 
which ihe allies so glibly used, both in their conferences 
an4 ^heir notes, and which cost them so very little, 
really nothing. As little is it decisive of the 
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question, that their celebrated three manifestoes to the 
Court of Madrid — intended, of course, for the Cortes — 
made no mention of war. They were all couched in 
language the most dictatorial and offensive; they all pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that their authors had a right 
to interfere with the Spanish people as to their choice 
of a constitution ; they were all in a tone the most me- 
nacing, and plainly indicated that the Spaniards must 
choose between their own independence and a quarrel 
with the allies. What signifies it to say that a bluster- 
ing fellow, when he puts on a threatening air, and rudely 
calls to account his peaceable neighbour, does not ac- 
tually promise him “ a bullet in his thorax,” or brandish 
a cudgel over liis head ? All men know what he means, 
and all men well enough understood tl>e holy gentlemen 
of Verona. Their exploits at Laybach the year before, 
follow^ed by immediate operations in Italy for the sup- 
pression of a representative government, left no room 
to doubt their meaning at Verona; but it is extremely 
probable that the unusual odium which those exploits 
had engendered made them more cautious of s[)eech, 
and not impossible that they might also wush Ffance 
now to act as if of her owm accord. At all events, 
M. Chateaubriand cannot tell what past betw^een the 
Nesselrodes, the Ancillons, and the Mctlernichs, in their 
conferences with the other French envoys. The.wmrds 
of M. Villelc, then prime minister, in the chamber of 
deputies, arc much discussed by our author, who de- 
nies that General Foy and M. Royer Collard put the 
right construction upon tliem. “We ha\K3 only the al- 
ternative of either combating against the Spanish revo- 
lution in the Pyrenees, or defending it upon our own 
“ northern frontier.” M. Chateaubriand relies mainly 
on the pronoun “ /a.” Quoi de plus evident, de plus 
clairement, de mieux exprimd? Remarquez bien ce 
pronom la, dans la lecon du General Foy ; il sc rapporte 
au mot revolution, non au mot guerre” (which; in truth, 
would be nonsense,) “non au mot Eurme!^ (which 
would be ridiculous ; “ c^est la revolution Kspagnole qui 
nous aura boulevers^s, et que nous serons appell^, H de- 
fendre ^ur le Rhin,” &c. Was there ever such trifling ? 
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But, also, was there ever any self-refutation more com- 
plete ? For it is not revolution^ but Spanish revolution 
that they were to defend ; and yet our author can grave- 
ly maintain, that by defending on the Rhine the Spanish 
revolution, his colleague and chief meant not the insur- 
rection of Madrid and the government of the Cortes, 
but the revolution in France, which the contagious .in- 
fluence of Spanish principles might possibly have brought 
about. In short, he makes /a, because it refers to a 
Spanish revolution then actually born, nay, half-a-ycar 
old and more, to typify a French revolution not even in 
embryo, but which that Spanish one might beget when 
it came to maturity, if not strangled in the cradle ! We 
venture to say that the pronoun /a, or any other, never 
before had so heavy a task imposed upon it as to bear 
all this meaning. The interpretation of Lord Burleigh’s 
nod in the “Critic” is a joke to this. “ Whnl ! docs it 
really mean all this ?” — “ O yes ! and a good deal more." 
— “ Dear me ! I never should have guessed it !” 

We must fairly confess that the merit of this book, to 
our taste, consists, much less in the serious discussions 
than in the anecdotes told in an agreeable and lively 
manner, which it contains. The interview which he 
had with that fallen woman, who had once the honour 
to share Napoleon’s bed, is thus described : — 

i 

“ Nous refusames d’abord line invitation de I’archi- 
duchesse de Tarmc; clle insista, et nous y allAmes. 
Nous la trouvames fort gaic : I’univers s’etant charge de 
se souvenir de Napoleon, elle n’avoit plus la peine d’y 
songer. Nous lui dimes que nous avions rencontre ses 
soldats a Plaisancc, et qu’clie en avait autrefois d’avan- 
tage ; elle r^pondit : “ Je ne songe plus a ccla.” Elle 
pronori^a quelques mots legers, et comme cn passant, 
sur le roi de Rome : elle 6tait grosse. Sa cour avait 
tin certain air delabr^. et vieilli, exceptd M. Nieperg, 
homme de bon ton. 11 n’y avait la do singulicr que 
nous dinant aupres de Marie-Louise, et les bracelets 
faits de la pierre du sarcophage de Juliette, que portait 
la veuve de Napoleon. 

En traversant le P6, i Flaisance, une seule barque 
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nouvellcment peintc, portant une cspece de pavilion im- 
perial, frappa nos regards ; deux ou trois dragons, cn 
veste et en bonnet de police, faisaient boire leurs chc- 
vaux; nous entrions dans les elats de Marie-Louise : 
e’est tout ce qui restait de la puissance de rhoinine qui 
fendit les rochers du Simplon, planta ses drapeaux sur 
les capitalcs de I’Europc, relcva I’ltalie prosternce depuis 
lant de sieclcs. Boulevcrsez done le monde, oecupez 
do votre iiorn les quatre parties de la terre, sortez des 
n^ers dc TEuropc, clanccz-vous jusqu’au cicl, at allez 
toinbcr pour mourir d, rextreniile des dots dc I’Atlan- 
tique : vous n’aurcz pas ferrne les yeux, qu’un voyageur 
passera le Pb et verra ce quo nous avons vu.” 

Unworthy creature! and as foolish as base! Whilst 
her illustrious husband was pining under a treatment 
more im[)olitic even than it was cruel, and more sense- ‘ 
less still than it was impolitic, she never heaved a sigh 
for his fate, nor cast an eye of affection towards the 
rock to wliicli flinty-hearted men* had chained him. 
While the other members of his family, on whom it was 
so much less incumbent, and some of whom in the ca- 
price of unlimited power, he had used moderately well, 
wearied gods and men with their instances to be allowed 
the sad privilege of sharing his sufferings, she on whom 
his eye had never beamed but in love and courtesy — 
she, wrapped up in the stupid indulgences of Germanic 
cti(pjctte, but not satiated with these, must give her per- 
son up to the first Austrian soldier that approached her, 
and by whom, according to the above passage, she was 
occupied in the disgusting office^ of breeding half-bro- 
thers to the son of Napoleon. For that son, it seems, 
by this same passage, she retained as much affection as 
fur his great father — showing herself to be as unnatural 

* Ov ^5fg Tiflwjwv ;tSov/ jTwc 

A ax’ it/ TTOW JtStT«gU»ITflU IWgM TTOV'TOI 

tino-tu tv ^*M7rot Jt fAfV 

Horn, Od, A. 


This is not our citation; it is the adnnirablc one of Lord Holland, 
wliuse rvohlc conduct ami that of his family towards the illubtrious ex- 
ile, worlliy of his name is above ail praise. 
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a parent as she is a grovelling and degenerate consort. 
The reader will be pleased to observe that this revolting 
picture of legitimacy comes not from our hand. It is 
drawn by the powerful and loyal pencil of the Austrian 
Emperor’s friend and correspondent — the chivalrous, 
the romantic champion of the'' old dynasties of Europe — 
who has sacrificed himself for the Duchess of Berri’s 
house, and has prostrated himself before that of the 
other woman, whose name shall not soil our page ex- 
cept in M. Chateaubriand’s periods. 

There is a passage, however, respecting the Austrian 
policy towards the illustrious suflerers in the Milanese, 
which should redeem our author from the censures 
drawn down upon him from the liberal party, by his 
devotion, often quite blind and unreflecting, to legitimacy. 
Speaking of Prince Mettcrnich, whose general charac- 
ter he extols in terms as laudatory as those used by 
Mrs. Trollope herself,* though his conduct in particular 
instances is not much to his mind, he remarks, ‘‘ L’Au- 
triche s’applaudit trop de scs success centre les Revolu- 
tionnaires de I’ltajie ; sa peur lui faisant voir dps con- 
spirafeurs li oii il n’y avoit que le movement progress if 

* A propas of the mention of this clever lady, wc may Uiou^h hardly 
worth while, give our readers one proof of the authority due to the 
statements contained in her lately published work, entitled “Vienna 
and the Austrians.*’ “When speaking,” she tells us, “ of our appa- 
rent geographical acquaintance with their country, one gentleman 
showed us a number of the Edinburgh Review— I forget the precise 
date, but it was, 1 think, about five years ago — in whiqh Prague was 
spoken of as the capital of Hungary. The hevue hud caused conside- 
rable amusement hi the time, which wa^ not lessened, as he told us, 
by the sequel. An Austrian (well known, by the way, in England) 
wrote to the editor of iJic iteview as soon as this remarkable state- 
ment rqet his eye, 'requesting him very civilly to restore to Bohemia 
her much-loved capital. Tiie editor politely answered the letter, ac- 
knowledging, as my informant said, that after due inquiry made, it 
had been satisfactorily ascertained that Prague was in truth the capi- 
tal of Bohemia, and not of Hungary but that it was their 

principle never to contradict themselves, and therefore that they must 
beg to decline doing so on the present occasion. This letter is said 
to be v^ry carefully preserved as a literary curiosity.” — If truth be 
at all necessary to the value of this “ literary curiosity,** we fear 
we shaJI deprive it of that recommendation; for we must inform Mrs. 
Troll^f MW her learned friend that the above statement is wholly 
dCBtitnte of foundation. So much for this pleasant biuve. « 
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dcs idees d’une nation impatiente gu joug etra ngcr, et 
privee de sa nationalite par la conquete. On ne pouvoil 
pcnser comme M. de Mettcrnich, qnand on voyoit passer 
a Veronc des Cagcsde Vordre et du honheur, qui empa- 
tcraient a Spillbcrg Silvio Pcllico, avcc ce que I’ltalic 
renfermait dc plus eclaire*et dc plus distingut^ dans son 
sein.” (L 90.) We are persuaded that if such men as 
our author, and his diplomatic coadjutors at Verona, had 
strongly, and plainly, and earnestly represented to Prince 
Melternich and his master, how entirely they disap- 
proved of those most cruel and most tyrannical proceed- 
ings, which it thus appears that they witnessed with 
their own eyes — and had shown them, as they very 
easily might, the infinite mischiefs resulting from thence 
to their own character in Europe, and to the security 
of their own power in Austria as well as in Italy — much 
more would have been effected for the cause of legiti- 
macy, and far more effectual resistance opposed to the 
jirogress of revolutionary principles, than by all the con- 
ferences of which Verona and Laybach were the seats, 
and all the threats of vengeance which were ever re- 
corded in Germanic protocols, or executed beyond the 
Pyrenees. 

A very interesting note appended to the second vo- 
lume shows, that our author’s jirejudices are not so 
strong as to alienate him from real merit, or make him 
distrust integrity in political adversaries. He appears 
to have been the friend of M. Carrel, whose sterling 
honesty was only exceeded by his brilliant talents, and 
whose untimely loss every friei^ of freedom has de- 
plored. An admirable letter of his is given, showing 
the footing on which these eminent men were. We 
extract the concluding portion of it, after remarking 
how natural it is, and how pleasing also, that persons, 
however widely opposed in opinions, yet sincerely hold- 
ing them, and guiding their conduct by their prin- 
ciples, should respect one another, and be found to live 
on more friendly terms together than they can bear to 
do wdth the selfish beings who band thernselves in par- 
ties for their owm gain at the expense of the community, 
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assume the outward appearance of opinions which they 
are entirely indifferent about, and, having worn as a 
mask, soon lay aside, arid act the part of defending some 
great and sacred cause only that they may betray it for 
their own behoof. 

Ce que vous avez voulu depuis trentc ans, Monsieur, 
ce que je voudrais, s’il m’est permis de me nommer 
apres vous e’est d’assurcr aux interfets qui se partagent 
notre belle France unc loi de combat plus.humaine, plus 
civilisee, plus fraternelle, plus concluanle que la guerre 
civile, et il n’y a que la discussion qui puisse detronci 
la guerre civile. Quand done reussirons-nous a mettre 
en presence les idees a la place des partis, et les inte- 
rets legitimes et avouablcs a la place des deguisements 
de Tegoisme et de la cupidity ? Quand verrons-nous 
s’operer par la persuasion et par la parole ccs inevi- 
tables transactions quo le duel des partis et I’effusion du 
sang amenent aussi par epuisement, rnais trop tard pour 
les morts des deux camps, et trop souvent pour les blesses 
et les survivants ? Comme vour Ic dites douloureuse- 
ment; Monsieur, il scmblc que bieii des enseignements 
aient ete perdus, et qu’on ne sache plus en France ce 
qu’il en coute de se refugier sous un despotisme qui 
promet silence et repos. 11 n’en faut pas rnoins conti- 
nuer de parler, d’ecrire, d’imprimer ; il sort quelquefois 
des ressources bien imprevues de la conslance. Aussi 
de tant de beaux exemples que vous avez donnez, Mon- 
sieur, celui que j’ai le plus constamrnont sous les yeux 
est compris dans un mot : Perseverer. 

“ Agreez, Monsieur^ les sentiments d’inalterable affec- 
tion avec lesqwels je suis heureux de me dire votre plus 
devouh serviteur, 

“ A Carrel.” 

The following* singular passage is in M. Chateaubri- 
and’s best style, and, with all its faults, is certainly very 
striking: — 

“ Nous etions pendant les cent jours avec le roi : le 
18 Juin 1815, vers midi, nous sortimes de Gand par la 
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porte de Bruxelles ; nous allames seul nous promener 
sur le grand chemin : nous avions emporte les Commen- 
taires de Char, et nous cheminions lentement, plonge 
dans la lecture. Nous fetions deja a plus d’une lieue de 
la ville, lorsque nous crumes ouir un roulement sourd. 
Nous nous arr&tdmcs, nf)us regardtoes le ciel assez 
charge de nuees, deliberant en nous-meme si nous con- 
tinurions d’aller on avant, ou si nous nous rapproche- 
rions de Gand, dans la crainte d’un orage. Nous pr^tames 
I’oreille ; nous n’entendimes plus que le cri d’une poule 
d’eau dans Ics joncs et le son d’unc horloge de village : 
nous poursuivimes notre route. Nous n’avions pas fait 
trente pas que le roulement recommenga, tan tot bref, 
tantot long et a intcrvallcs inegaux : quelquefois il n’etait 
sensible que par une trepidation de Pair laquelle se com- 
muniquait a la terre sur cos plaines im menses, tant il 
etait eloigne. Ces detonations, moins vastes, moins on- * 
duleuscs, moins lisees ensemble que celles de la foudre, 
firent naitre dans notre esprit Pidee d’un combat. Nous 
nous treuvions devant un pcuplier plants a Pangle d’un 
champ de houblon ; nous travorsames le chemin, et nous 
nous appuyames debout conlrc le tronc de Parbre ; le 
visage tourne du cote de Bruxelles. Un vent du sud 
s’etant leve, nous apporta plus distinctement le bruit de 
Parlillerie. Cette grande bataille encore sans nom, dont 
nous ecoutions les echos au pied d’un peuplier, et dont 
une horloge do village venait de sonner les funorailles 
inconnues, etait la bataille de Waterloo !” 

It is painful to dispel *a pleasing illusion ; but this pas- 
sage must be referred to the class of poetical, and not 
historical compositions. The wind, which had blown 
on the 16th June so that the firing at the battle of Quat- 
rebras was heard at Brussels, had changed before the 
great fight of the 18lh, and even at Brussels the can- 
nonade of Waterloo could not be heard ; much less 
could it have reached Ghent, and interrupted our author 
in his study (a somewhat fruitless one it should seem) 
of that very simple and accurate chronicler of events, 
Julius Caesar. This is very far from being the only in- 
stance which these volumes afford of the lively fancy 
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which predominates in their poetical author. He sets 
down the appointment of Fouche by the restored go- 
vernment to the Duke of Wellington's account, stating 
the nomination as his, and his only. It is well known 
to have been the work of the Count d* Artois, afterwards 
Charles X., and the god of tlic Chateaubriand party's 
idolatry. 

We hardly think that Mr. Canning is fairly treated 
in this publication. Indeed, we do not at all agree with 
M. Chateaubriand as to the line which separates letters 
fit to be published, from such as are confidential, and 
to be kept secret. A person’s decease gives no right of 
proclaiming to the world all that he may have commu- 
nicated confidentially to his private friend. But, at any 
rate, the whole correspondence or none of it should be 
given. Now, it is pretty evident from the letters here 
printed, that many more of both parties arc kept back ; 
and the inference drawn from the internal evidence of 
the book itself, is confirmed by the information which we 
happened to possess upon this subject. However, it 
must be admitted, that upon the whole, the sincerity, as 
well as the sound judgment of our distinguished coun- 
tryman are abundantly proved by what he writes to the 
French minister upon his favourite scheme, the Spanish 
war. Mr, Canning's letter of February 7, 1823, plainly 
shows how earnestly he depricaled that measure of in- 
justice and folly ; the immediate success of which has 
not proved any extenuation of its demerits in the eyes 
of every honest and right-thinking person ; and the re- 
mote effects of'which may easily be traced in the revo- 
lution which Mr. Canamg did not live to see. 


M. CANNING A M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

London, February 7, 1823. 

I scarcely know how to write to you to-day, my dear 
M. de Chateaubriand. I hesitate between the duty of sin- 
cerity, and the fear of offence ; till I have almost a mind 
not to write at all. But there is no end of such difficulties ; 
or rather if such difficulties are suffered to prevail, there 
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is an end of our correspondence. And thaU I may say 
without flattery to you, or vanity on my own part, would, 
in the present crisis of affairs, be a national, if not an 
European misfortune. I write, therefore, and will write 
the truth ; subject, I am afraid to some possible mis- 
construction, and to the risk of what may be distasteful, 
but with no other intention {ita me Dens adjuvet) than 
that of consulting your ease and honour as well as of my 
own, and the interests of both our governments ; and 
in the confidence that even, if you distrust my judgment, 
you cannot doubt my friendship. 

“ Well, then, to begin at once with what is most 
unpleasant to utter, you have united the opinions of this 
whole nation, as those of one man^ against France. 
You have excited against the present sovereign of that 
kingdom, the feelings which were directed against the 
usurper of Prance and Spain, in 1808; nay, the con- 
sent, I am grieved to say, is more perfect now than on 
that occasioYi ; for then the Jacobins wore loath to incul- 
pate their idol ; now, they, and the whigs and tories, 
from one end of the country to the other, are all one 
way.. Surely such a spontaneous and universal burst of 
national sentiment must lead any man, or any set of 
men, who are acting in opposition to it, to doubt whe- 
ther they are acting quite right. The government has 
not on this occasion led the public; quite otherwise. 
The language of the government, has been peculiarly 
measured and temperate ; and its discretion far more 
guarded than usual; so much so, that the mass of the 
nation were in suspense* as to the opinions of the go- 
vernment; and that portion of tlv3 daily press usually 
devoted to them, was (for some reasons better known, 
perhaps, on your side of the water than on ours) turned 
in a directly opposite course. I was not without expec- 
tation of such an ebullition. M. de Marcell us will pro- 
bably have told you that I did express such an expec- 
tation to him; and that I assured him of my perfect 
conviction that if the word “ neutrality ’’ had found its 
way into the speech, we should have had to combat the 
combined efforts of all parlies in the House of Commons, 
to get rid of it. Even if you distrust us, what hinders 
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your negotiating for yourselves? Only negotiate, at 
least, before you invade. 

“Ever, my dear M. de Chateaubriand, with the sin- 
cercst regard and admiration, yours, 

“G. Canning.” 

The following anecdote is a somewhat laughable 
misapprehension of our author : — 

“ Un mot echappda M. Canning, lorsqu’a propos d’uii 
discours de M. Brougham et lorsq’il nous crut fourvoye 
dans I’affairc de la Peninsule, montre les sentiments que 
nous portaient nos rivaux ; il s’ecria dans sa joie — “ Tu 
Tas voulu, Georges Dandin! tu Pas voulu, mon ami!” 
Et pourtant il ne nous croyait pas assez stupide pour 
n’avoir rien compris aux notes du Due de Wellington, 
puisqu’aprfes avoir regu un lettre de felicitations que 
nous lui ccrivimes sur sa nomination de Ministre des 
Affaires Etrang^res, il nous adressa a V^rofte lareponse 
suivante.” 

The letter which follows is one of very polite, and, 
perhaps, hearty congratulation to M. Chateaubriand, 
upon his elevation to the ministry in October, 1822, 
which there is no occasion to extract, as it contains no- 
thing at all remarkable. But the total misapprehension 
of the anecdote, by either his author or himself, is in- 
conceivable. The fact was this, and every one in the 
political world at the time knew it well: — M. Marcellus, 
the French Charge d’Affairs, was sitting under the gal- 
lery when Mr. Brougham made his attack upon the 
holy alliance and the Spanish war. Mr. Canning, who 
had warned the French ministry repeatedly against the 
infatuation of the conduct then pursued, and who had, 
moreover, given the charge d’affairs a special warning 
not to be present when the attack was expected to be 
made, spoke to him, as he passed, the words from Mo- 
liere, which M. Chateaubriand has quoted as correctly, 
as he has completely misapprehended their application. 

Om author has, in one most important part of his 
wotki the observations upon the Congress of Vienna 
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(beginning with the words, “ La demagogic etouftee,” 
Vol. i. p. 370 ,) committed some important mistakes ; — 
mistakes, indeed, so gross, that it requires the utmost 
charity to believe them, wholly 'unconnected with his 
party prejudices. In the first place, he attributes to 
that congress, resolutions laken and carried into effect 
by the treaty of November 20 , 1815 , signed at Paris, 
and not at Vienna. So great an error is quite unac- 
countable in M. Chateaubriand, or any man who had 
filled the station of minister for foreign affairs, ( -an it 
be necessary to remind such a person, that nothing 
whatever relating to the territorial arrangements of 
France, was discussed or determined at Vienna? By 
the treaty of May 30 , 1814 , concluded at a moment 
when Paris and three-fourths of all France were- occu- 
pied by the allied armies, Prance was not only suffered 
to retain her boundaries of 1792 , but even to gain, partly 
by rectification of frontiers, partly by actual cession (as 
of the department of Montblanc and the county of 
Venaissin,) an augmentation of territory to the extent 
of 150 square miles, and having a population of 450,000 
souls. She also was allowed to keep possession of 
those precious objects of art, and remains of antiquity, 
which were the spoils of all the wars both of the em- 
pire and the republic; and, moreover, the invading 
armies had evacuated her territories within six weeks 
from the conclusion of the peace. We may fairly ask 
M. Chateaubriand, if his diplomatic skill in the service 
of the legitimate Bourbons would ever have succeeded 
in obtaining more favourable terms for his country, at 
a time w’hen she was exhausted ^y the unparalleled ef- 
forts of a twenty years’ war, and invaded at almost all 
points of her surface? It was no doubt after, and in 
consequence of the treaty of May 1814 , that the con- 
gress of Vienna was holden ; but it is not the less cer- 
tain, that the affairs of France, properly so called, 
never formed any part of its object or of its delibera- 
tions. 

France was represented at Vienna by the statesman 
who had obtained the terms of the treaty of Paris — 
terms which were certainly the most advantageous that 
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could be got for her, and far better than could have 
been expected, in the unfortunate position in which the 
policy of Napoleon and the chance of war had left her. 
It was by the talents, and by tlie ascendency of the 
great statesman alluded to (M. Talleyrand,) that France 
regained and kept, from the very opening of the Vienna 
negotiations, her former weight and influence in Eu- 
ropean affairs, which Napoleon and the war had seemed 
to shake to its very foundations. Now all these facts 
were so notorious to the whole world, that we ma,y fairly 
wonder^ if M. Chateaubriand, the poet, felt himself justified 
in perverting or discolouring them while composing the 
Epic of his own glory, how M. Chateaubriand, the head 
of the foreign department, could ev^r have forgotten 
matters so remarkable, which ho must at one time have 
so well known. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of what, however 
gross, may yet be termed an innocent error in point of 
fact. We must now make mention of a more serious 
fault, because the mis-statement, quite as gross, wears 
also the aspect of calumny, and of a calumny most 
grave and odious in its import, though launched with a 
levity and indifference wholly unjustifiable. In the fol- 
lowing passage, the French negotiator is directly ac- 
cused of the most foul corruption, with as much care- 
lessness as if the question had been of making a com- 
mon blunder in politics, or a slip in a speech : — “ Une 
fois redevenus puissants au moycn do nos sucefes dans 
la Peninsule, il eut etc aise de ramener le Czar a ses 
anciennes notions d’equite, on pouvait entrainer la 
Prusse en reprenant I’arrangement dc la Saxe, aban- 
donnee au Congres de Vienne, pour un pot de vin de 
quatre millions” — (Vol. 1., p. 373.) To such of our 
readers as are ignorant of the French phrase, we may 
mention that Pot-de-vin is the court expression for 
bribe ; and, that this passage directly charges those who 
represented France at Vienna, with having taken a 
bribe of four millions of francs, or £160,000 sterling, 
for. abandoning the former arrangement of Saxony. 

To rebut triumphantly this foul accusation, it is only 
necessary to make the reader consult the abridgefd His- 
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tory of Treaties of Peace, complied by Messrs. Koch 
and Frederick Schocll. lie will there find (Vol. xi., 
pp. 42 and 74 ,) the whole transactions relating to Sax- 
ony; and he will at once be enabled to judge of M. 
Chateaubriand’s fidelity as an historian, and liis justice 
' :is a commentator. We have preferred this work for 
reference, because it is composed with the most anti- 
Gallican opinions and feelings; because the authors 
show themselves throughout hostile to M. Talleyrand ; 
and because, notwithstanding these prejudices, personal 
as well as national, the book has been received as an 
authority by the diplomatists of Europe in general ; but 
is especially a favourite with the adversaries of M. Tal- 
leyrand and of his country. 

It will be seen in the passages referred to, that the 
treaty of January ( 5 , 1815 , between France, Austria, 
England, the Netherlands and Bavaria, alone prevented 
Saxony from having been effaced from the map of 
Europe; and who is there, unless it be M. Chateau- 
briand, so ignorant, or so forgetful, as not to be aware 
1 hat this treaty was the work of the French aml^ssa- 
dor’s skill in negotiation, and the fruit of his great au- 
thority with all the powers at the Congress? He who 
obtained and signed that treaty, was no doubt the same 
])erson who had obtained and signed the treaty of May, 
1814 ; but he is also the same statesman who afterwards 
refused to retain office and emolument, and power, 
rather than set his hand to the treaty of November, 
1815 , by which France w^as dismembered, and given 
over to the occupation of foreign armies for five years. 
In reminding the reader of these things, no slight is 
intended upon the Due do Richelieu’s fnemory, who 
(ionsented to sign the treaty of November. The devo- 
tion of that minister to his Master’s service received the 
reward, some time after, of seeing the period of five 
years reduced to three. But, at any rate, it is nothing 
more than justice to give each person engaged in those 
great affairs his due measure of commendation; nor 
is it less than the most gross injustice to condemn M. 

. Talleyrand for things which he not only never did, but 
never could have done ; nay, for things which, notoriously 

VOL. I. — 29 
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to all mankind, he sacrificed office rather than do ; and 
of which he did the very reverse. 

The calumny which we have been exposing brings 
us naturally to the contemplation of that remarkable 
person who is the object of fls attack ; and among the 
many that have figured in modern times, we shall in 
vain look for any one who presents a more interesting 
subject of study. His whole history was marked with 
strange peculiarities, from the period of infancy to the 
latest scenes of a life protracted to extreme, but vigor- 
ous and undecayed old age. Born to represent one of 
the most noble families in France, an accident struck 
him with incurable lameness ; and the cruel habits of 
their pampered caste made his family add to this 
infliction the deprivation of his rank as eldest son. 
He was thus set aside for a brother whose faculties 
were far more crippled by nature than his own bodily 
frame had been by mischance; and was condemned to 
the ecclesiastical state, by way of at once providing for 
him, and getting rid of him. A powerful house, how- 
ever, could not find in Old France much difficulty in 
securing promotion for one of its members in the church ; 
be his disposition towards its duties ever so reluctant, or 
his capacity for performing them ever so slender. The 
young Perigord was soon raised over the heads of num- 
berless pious men and profound theologians, and became 
Bishop of Autun, at an age when he had probably had 
little time for reflection upon his clerical functions, 
amidst the di&'sipations of the French capital ; into which 
neither his personal misfortune, nor the domestic depo- 
sition occasioned by it, had prevented him from plunging 
with all the zeal of his strenuous and indomitable nature. 
His abilities were of the highest order ; and the bril- 
liancy with which they soon shone out, was well cal- 
culated to secure his signal success in Parisian society, 
where his rank w^ould alone have gained him a high 
place ; but where talents also, even in the humblest sta- 
tion, never failed to rise in the face of the aristocratic 

genius of the place,” and the habits of a nation of 
courtiers. 
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The great event of modern limes now converted all 
Frenchmen into politicians — gave to slate affairs the 
undisturbed monopoly of interest which the pleasures of 
society had before enjoyed — and armed political talents 
with the influence which the higher accomplishments of 
refined taste and elegani manners had hitherto pos- 
sessed undivided and almost uncontrolled. M. Talley- 
rand did not long hesitate in choosing his part. He 
sided with the revolution party, and continued to act 
with them ; joining those patriotic members of the cleri- 
cal body who gave up their revenues to the demands of 
the country, and sacrificed their exclusive privileges to 
the rights of the community. But when the violence of 
the republican leaders, disdaining all bounds of prudence, 
or of justice, or of humanity, threatened to involve the 
whole country in anarchy and blood, he quitted the 
scene ; and retired first to this country, where he passed • 
a year or two, and then to America, where he remained 
until the more regular government of the executive 
directory tempered the violence of the revolution, and 
restored order to the state. Since that period be always 
filled the highest stations either at home or in thc*diplo- 
inatic service, except during a part of the restoration 
government, when the incurable folly of those princes 
who, as he said himself, had come back from their long 
exile without having either learnt or forgotten any thing, 
deemed it prudent to lay upon the shelf the ablest and 
most experienced man in the country, that their coun- 
cils might have the benefit of being swayed by the po- 
lignacs and other imbecile creatures of their legitimate 
court.* ^ 

But it' is from this constant employment of M. Tal- 
leyrand that the principal charge against the integrity 
of his political character has been drawn. The chief 
minister and councillor of the directory, he became 
suddenly the chief adviser of the consular government. 
When Napoleon took the whole power to himself he 


* Ilis resignation in 1815-16 was owing to tho praiseworthy cause 
already^ stated ; but the Bourbons never sought to draw him afterwards 
from his BciiTement. 
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continued his minister. When the independence of 
Switzerland was rudely invaded, he still presided over 
the department of foreign affairs. When the child and 
champion of Jacobinism had laid his parent prostrate in 
the dust, clothed himself with the imperial purple, mal- 
treated the pope, and planted the iron crown of Italy 
on his brow, the republican ex-bishop remained Jn his 
service. When he who afterwards so eloquently avowed, 
that “ general, consul, emperor, he owed all to the peo- 
ple, studied to discharge that debt by trampling on every 
popular right, the advocate of freedom was still to be 
seen by his side, and holding the pen through which all 
the rescripts of despotic power flowed. When the 
adopted Frenchman, who, with the dying accents of the 
same powerful and racy eloquence, desired that his 
ashes might repose near the stream of the Seine, among 
the people whom he had so much loved,” was testify- 
ing the warmth of his aflection by such tokens as the 
merciless conscription, and breathing out his tenderness 
in proclamations of war that wrapped all France and 
all Europe in flame — tlie philosophic statesman, the 
friend of human improvement, the philanthropist who 
had speculated upon the nature of man, and the struc- 
ture of government in both worlds, and had quitted his 
original profession because its claims were inimical to 
the progress of society — continued inseparably attached 
to the person of the military ruler, the warrior tyrant; 
and allhOLigli he constantly tendered sounder advice 
than ever was followed, never scriqded to be the exe- 
cutor of ordinonccs which he tl;cn most disapproved. 

The term of boundless, unreflecting and miscalcu- 
lating ambitiog was hastened by its excesses; Napoleon 
was defeated ; foreign powers occupied France; and 
the emperor’s minister joined them to restore the Bour- 
bons. With them he acted for some time, nor quitted 
them until they disclosed the self-destructive bent of 
their feeble and unprincipled minds — to rule by tools 
incapable of any acts but those of sycophancy and pros- 
tration, and animated by no spirit but that of blind and 
furious bigotry. The overthrow of the dynasty once 
more brought M. Talleyrand upon the scene : and he 
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has ever since been the most trusted, as the most valu- 
able and skilful of all the new government’s advisers; 
nor have the wisdom and the firmness of any counsels, 
except indeed those of the monarch himself, contributed 
so signally to the successful administration of that great 
prince, in the unparalleled Sifficulties of Ws truly arduous 
position. 

That these well-known passages in M. Talleyrand’s 
life indicate a disposition to be on the successful side, 
without any very nice regard to its real merits, can 
hardly be denied ; and wdien facts, so pregnant with evi- 
dence, are before the reader, he has not merely materials 
for judging of the character to which they relate, but 
may almost be said to have had its lineaments presented 
to his view, w'ithout the aid of the historian’s pencil to 
portray them. But the just discrimination of the his- 
torian is still W'anting to complete the picture; both by 
filling up the outline, and by correcting it when hastily 
drawn from imperfect materials. — Other passages of 
the life may be brought forward ; explanations may be 
given of doubtful actions ; ap[>arent inconsistencies may 
be reconciled : and charges which at first sight seemed 
correctly gathered from the facts, may be aggravated, 
extenuated, or repelled, by a more enlarged and a more 
judicial view of tlic wiiole subject. Thai the references 
fairly deduced from M. Talleyrand’s public life can be 
wholly countervailed by any minuteness of examination, 
or explained away by any ingenuity of comment, it 
would be absurd to assert; yet it is only doing justice 
to comprise in our estirfiatc of his merifs, some things 
not usually taken into the account by those who censure 
his conduct,, and who pronounce him — ufJon the view of 
his bearing part in such opposite systems of policy, and 
acting with such various combinations of party — to 
have been a person singularly void of public principle, 
and whose individual interest was always his god. 

His conduct towards the order he belonged to has 
been remarked upon with severity. But to that order 
he owed only cruel and heartless oppression, and all for 
an accident that befell him in the cradle. He was not 
only disinherited, but he literally never was allowed 
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to sleep under his father’s roof. — His demeanour in 
respect to sacred matters, unbecoming his profession as 
a priest, has called down censures of a far graver 
description. But he was made by force to enter a pro- 
fession which he abhorred ; and upon those who forced 
him, not upon himself, falls the blame of his conduct 
having been unsuited to the cloth which they compelled 
him to wear. It, moreover, is true, but it has been 
always forgotton in the attacks upon his ecclesiastical 
character, that he gallantly undertook the defence ot 
his sacred order, at a time when such devotion to a 
most unpopular body exposed him to destruction ; and 
that he went into exile, leaving his fortune behind ; and 
subsisting, when abroad, upon the sale of his books, 
rather than be contaminated by any share whatever in 
the enormities of the first revolution, is a circumstance 
equally true and equally kept in the shade by his 
traducers. When the dissipations of his earlier years 
are chronicled, no allusion is ever made to the severity 
of his studies at the Borbonne, where he was only 
known as a young man of haughty demeanour and 
silent habits, who lived buried among his books. 

Unable to deny his wit, and overcome by the charms 
of his conversation, envious men have refused him even 
solid capacity, and more important services to society ; 
but they have only been able to make this denial b\' 
forgetting the prol’ound discourse upon lotteries which 
laid the foundation of his fame ; and the works on public 
education, upon weights and measures, and upon colo- 
nial policy, which raised the slipcrstructurc. — No miti- 
gation of the iudgmeftt pronounced upon his accomo- 
dating, or wnat has perhaps justly been called his 
time-serving, propensities, has ever been effected by 
viewing the courage which he showed in opposing 
Napoleon’s Spanish war; the still more dangerous 
energy with which he defended the clerical body in his 
diocese at a time full of every kind of peril to political 
integrity ; and his exclusion from power by the restored 
dynp^, whose return to the French throne was mainly 
of his hands, but whose service he quitted, 
than concur in a policy humiliating to his 
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country. Nor has any account been taken of the diffi- 
cult state of affairs, and the imminent risk of hopeless 
anarchy on the one hand, or complete concjuest on the 
other, to which France was exposed by the fortune ol 
war and the hazards of ^evolution — an alternative pre- 
sented to him in more than one of those most critical 
emergencies in which he was called to decide for his 
country as well as himself. Yet all these circumstances 
must be weighetl together with the mere facts of his 
successive adhesion to so many governments, if we 
would avoid doing his memory the grossest injustice, 
and escape the most manifest error, in that fair estimate 
of his political virtue which it is our object to form. 

But if the integrity of this famous personage be the 
subject of unavoidable controversy, and if our opinion 
regarding it must of necessity be clouded with some, 
doubt, and at best be difficult satisfactorily to fix — upon 
the talents with which he was gifted, and his successful 
(cultivation of them, there can be no question at all ; and 
our view of them is unclouded and clear. Ilis capacity 
was most vigorous and enlarged. Few men ha^4e ever 
been endowed with a stronger natural understanding : 
or have given it a more diligent culture, with a view to 
the pursuits in which he was to employ it. His singular 
acuteness could at once penetrate every subject; liis 
clearness of perception at a glance unravelled. all com* 
plications, and presented eacli matter distinct and un- 
encumbered ; his sound, plain, manly sense, at a blow 
got rid of all the husk, and pierced immediately to the 
kernel. A cloud of words was wholly thrown awMv 
upon him ; he cared nothing foi*all the declamation .in 
the world ; ingenious topics, fine comparisons, cases in 
point, epigrammatic sentences, all passed innocuous 
over his head. So the storms of passion blew unheeded 
past one whose temper nothing could ruffle, and whose 
path towards his object nothing could obstruct. It was 
a lesson and a study, as well as a marvel, to see him 
disconcert, with a look of his keen eye, or a motion of 
his chin, a whole piece of wordy talk, and far-fetched 
and fine-spun argument, without condescending to utter, 
in the deep tones of his most powerful voice, so much 
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as a word or an interjection — far less to overthrow the 
flimsy structure with an irresistible remark, or consume 
it with a withering sarcasm. — ^Wliocver conversed witli 
him, or saw him in conversation, at once learnt both 
how dangerous a thing it was to indulge, before him, in 
loose prosing, or in false reasoning, or in frothy decla- 
mation: and how fatal an error he would commit who 
should take the veteran statesman’s good-natured smile 
for an innocent insensibility to the ludicrous, and his 
apparently passive want of all effort for permanent 
indolence of mind. There are. many living examples 
of persons not meanly gifted, who, in the calm of his 
placid society, have been wrecked among such slioals 
as these. 

But his political sagacity was above all his other 
great qualities ; and it was derived from the natural 
perspicacity to which we have adverted, aiwl that con- 
summate knowledge of mankind — that swift and sure 
tact of character — into which his long and varied 
experience had matured the faculties of his manly, yet 
subtle understanding. If never to be deluded by foolish 
measures, nor ever to be deceived by cunning men, bo 
among, the highest perfections of the practical statesman, 
where shall we look for any one who preferred higher 
claims to this character ? But his statesmanship w^as 
of no vulgar cast. He despised the silly and easy, and 
false old maxims which inculcate universal distrust, 
whether of unknowm men or of novel measures ; as much 
as he did the folly of those whose facility is an adver- 
tisenicnt for irhpostors or for emhnsiasts to make dupes 
of them. Ilis was tho skill w^hich knew as well where 
to give his confidence as to withhold it ; and he knew' 
full surely that the whole difficulty of the political art 
consists in being able to say, whether any given person, 
or scheme, belongs to the right class or to the wrong. 
It would be very untrue to affirm that he never wilfully 
deceived others; but it w^ould probably be still more 
erroneous to admit that he ever in his life was deceived. 
So Ijf held in utter scorn the affected wisdom of those 
who mink they prove themselves sound practicaj men 
holding cheap every proposal to w'hich the world 
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has been little or not at all accustomed, and which 
appeals for its support to principles rarely resorted to. 
His own plan for maintaining the peace and indepen- 
dence of Belgium may be cited as an example of a 
policy at once refined and profound. He would have 
had it made the resort of <110 fine arts and of letters, 
with only force enough to preserve its domestic peace ; 
and trusting for its protection to tlie general abhorrence 
which all Europe, must have in these times, of any pro- 
ceeding hostile to such a power. 

Altliough M. Talleyrand never cultivated the art of 
oratory, yet his brilliant wit, enlivening a constant vein 
of deep sense and original observation, and his extra- 
ordinary mastery over all the resources of the language 
in which he expressed himself ; gave to the efforts -of his 
pen, as well as to his conversation, a relish, a charm 
and a grace, that few indeed have ever attained, and ^ 
certainly none have surpassed. His thorough familiaritj 
with the best writers of his own country was manifest 
in all his compositions, as well as in his talk ; which, 
however, was too completely modulated to the tone of 
the most refined society, ever to wear the least appear- 
ance of pedantry.— To cite examples of the felicitous 
turns of his expression in writing, would almost be to 
take any passage at random of the few works which he 
has left. But the following description of the American 
planter may suilice to show how he could paint moral 
as well as natural scenery. The writers of Chateau- 
briand’s school might envy its poetical efiect, and might 
perhaps learn how pQSsible it is to bp pointed and 
epigrammatic without being aflbeted, and sentimental, 
without being mawkish. , 

“ Le bucheron Americain nc s’intcresse a rien ; toutc 
idee sensible est loin de lui ; ces branches si elegamment 
jettees par la nature, un beau feuillage, une couleur vivc 
qui anime une partie du bois, un verd plus fort qui en 
assombroit une autre, tout cela n’est rien: il n’a de 
souvenir a placer nullc part : e’est la quantity de coups 
de hache qu’it 'faut qu’il donne pour abattre un arbre, 
qui est spn unique idbe. 11 n’a point plants ; il n’en sait 
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point les plaisirs. L’arbre qu’il planteroit n'est bon a 
rien pour lui ; car jamais il ne le verra assez fort pour 
qu’il puissc I’abattre : c’est de dctruire qui le fait vivre : 
on detruit par- tout : aussi tout lieu lui est bon ; il ne^tient 
pas au champ ou il a place son travail, parce que son 
travail n’est que de la fatigue, et qu’aucune idde douce 
ii’y est jointe. Ce qui sort de ses mains ne passe point 
point par toutes Ics croissances si attachantes pour le 
cultivateur ; il ne suit pas la destince de ses productions ; 
il nc connoit pas le plaisir de& nouveaux essais ; et si en 
s’en allant il n’oublie pas sa hache, il ne laisse pas de 
regrets U oii il a vecu des annces.” 

Of his truly inimitable conversation, and the mixture 
of strong masculine sense, and exquisitely witty turns 
in which it abounded,— independently of the interest, 
and the solid value which it derived from a rich fund of 
anecdote, delivered in the smallest number possible of 
the most happy and most appropriate words possible,^ — 
it would indeed be difficult to convey an adequate idea. 
His own powers of picturesque, and wonderfully con- 
densed expression, would be hardly sufficient to present 
a portrait of its various and striking beauties. Simple 
and natural, yet abounding in the most sudden and un- 
expected turns — full of point, yet evidently the inspira- 
tion of the motnent, and therefore more absolutely to the 
purpose than if it bad been the laboured effort of a day’s 
reflection,, a single word often performing the office of 
sentences, nay, a tone not unfrequently rendering many 
words superfluous — always the phrase most perfectly 
suitable selected, and ^ts place most happily chosen — all 
this is literally correct, and no picture of fancy, but a 
mere abridgement and transcript of the marvellous ori- 
ginal ; and yet it all falls very short of conveying its 
lineaments, and fails still more to render its colouring 
and its shades. For there was a constant gaiety of 
manner, which had the mirthful aspect of good'-hurnour, 
even on the eve or on the morrow of some flash in 
which his witty raillery had wrapped a subject or a per- 
son iniridicule, or of some torrent in which his satire had 
descended instantaneous but destructive — there Was an 
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archness of malice, when more than ordinary execution 
must be done, that defied the pencil of the describer, as 
it did the attempts of the imitator — there w^ere manners 
the most perfect in case, in grace, in flexibility — there 
was the voice of singular depth and modulation, and the 
countenance alike fitted ta express earnest respect, un- 
ostentatious contempt, and bland complacency — and all 
this must really have been witnessed to be accurately 
understood. His sayings — his moiSy as the French have 
it — are renowned ; but these alone convey an imperfect 
idea of his whole conversation. They show indeed the 
powers of his wit, and the felicity of his concise diction ; 
and they have a peculiarity of style, such, that, if shown 
without a name, no one could be at a loss to whom he 
should attribute them. But they are far enough from 
completing the sketch of his conversation to those who 
never heard it. A few instances may, however, be** 
given, chiefly to illustrate what has been said of its cha- 
racteristic conciseness and selection. 

Being asked if a certain authoress, whom he had long 
since known, but who belonged rather to the last age, 
was not un peu ennuyeuse.” “ Du tout;” said he, 

“ elle etait parfaitement ennuyeuse.” A gentleman in 
company w^as one day making a somewhat zealous eu- 
logy of his mother’s beauty, dwelling upon the topic at 
uncalled for length— he himself having certainly inhe- 
rited no portion of that kind under the marriage of his 
parents. “ Cetait, done, monsieur, votre pere qui ap- 
paremment n’etait pas trop bien,” was the remark, 
which at once released the circle from the subject. 
When Madame De Stael published her celebrated novel 
of Delphine, she was supposed to have,painted herself 
in the person of the heroine, and M. Talleyrand in that 
of an elderly lady who is one of the principal charac- 
ters. “On me dit” (said he, the first time he met 
her) que nous sommes tous les deux dans votre Ro- 
mans, deguisds en femme.” Rulhieres, the celebrated 
author of the work on the Polish Revolution, having 
said, “ Je n’ai fait qu’un inconsequence dema vie;” “ Et 
quand finira-t^lle was M. Talleyrand’s reply. “ Ge- 
neve est ennuyeuse, n’est-ce-pas ?” asked a friend — 
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“ Surtout quand on s’y amuse,” was the answer. — Ellc 
est insupportable ” (said he, with marked emphasis, of 
one well known ; but as if he had gone too far, and to 
take off somewhat of what he had laid on, he added,) 

Elle n’a que ce defaut-la.” — “ Ah je sens des douleurs 
infernales,” said a person whose life had been supposed 
to be somewhat of the loosest. “ Deja'?”'^' was-the in- 
quiry suggested to M. Talleyrand. Nor ought wo to 
pass over the only mot that ever wdll be recorded of 
Charles X., uttered on his return to France in 1814 on 
seeing, like our second Charles at a similar reception, 
that the adversaries of his family had disappeared, “ II 
n’y a qu’un Franoais dc plus.” This was the suggestion 
of M. Talleyrand. He afterwards proposed, in like man- 
ner, to Charles’ successor, that the foolish freaks of the 
Duchesse de Berri should be visited with this rescript to 
•her and her faction — “Madame, il n’y a plus d’espoir 
pour vous. Vous serez jugee, condamnee, et gracit?c.” 

Of his temper and disposition in domestic life, it re- 
mains to speak ; and nothing could be more perfect than 
these. If it be true, which is, however, more than 
questionable, that a life of public business hardens the 
heart ; if this be far more certainly the tendency of a life 
much chequered with various fortune; if he is almost 
certain to lose his natural sympathies with mankind, 
who has in his earliest years tasted the bitter cup of 
cruel and unnatural treatment, commended to his lips by 
the hands'that should have cherished him ; if, above all, 
a youth of fashionable dissipation and intrigue, such as 
M. Talleyrand, like most of our own groat men, unde- 
niably led, has, in alm 9 st every instance been found to 
eradicate the safter domestic feelings, and to plant every 
selfish weed in the cold soil of a neglected bosom — sure- 
ly it is no small praise of his kindly and generous nature, 
that we are entitled to record how marked an exception 
he formed to all these rules. While it w^ould be a fool- 
ish and a needless exaggeration to represent him as 

* .Certainly it came naturally to hint; it in, however, not orij^inal. 
The Cardinal de Relz’s physician is said to have mane a similar c.'tcla- 
mation OB a like occasion : — Deja, Monsei£p[ieur '?’* ^ ^ 
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careless of his own interest, or ambition, or gratifica- 
tions, at any period of his life, it is nevertheless quite 
true that his disposition continued to the last gentle and 
kindly ; that he not only entertained throughout the tem- 
pest of the revolutionary anarchy the strongest abhor- 
rence of all violent and druel deeds, but exerted his ut- 
most influence in mitigating the excesses which led to 
them in others ; that his love of peace in all its blessed 
departments, whether tranquillity at home, or amity and 
good-will abroad, was the incessant object of his la- 
bours; that, in domestic life, he was of a peculiarly 
placid temper, and full of warm and steady aflections. 
His aversion to all violent courses was even, in some 
instances, carried to a length which prevented his won- 
ted calmness of judgment, and his constant and charac- 
teristic love of justice, even when an adversary was con- 
cerned, from having their free sco])e. He never coulcT 
speak with patience of Carnot, for having continued, du- 
ring the Reign of Terror, to serve and to save his coun- 
try by directing the war which defended her against 
Europe n arms; — forgetting how much less could be 
urged for his own conduct under the conscriplions of 
Napoleon, and under the military occupation of the Al- 
lies, — even admitting his predominant desire to prevent 
anarchy and conquest, — than might most fairly bo of- 
fered in defence of that illustrious Republican's inflexible 
and uncomj)romising, though stern and undaunted vir- 
tue. 
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and the exciting narrative of modern adventure, in turn conlri* 
bule to the banquet.” — J,ondon New Monikly, 

GUY FAWKES, 

OR 

THE GUNPOWDER TREASON, 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

By William Harrison Ain.swortii, author of^ TIte Tower of Lon^ 
don" **Jack Sheppard" ^'C. 

In One Volume, 8vo, with Plates. 

“We look upon ‘Guy Faw^kes* as, in many rcspechs, the Au- 
thor’s best production. The incidents of the story and the situa- 
tions of the chief actors in it, are .such as enable a writer pos- 
sessed of his peculiar powers, to turn them to the best possible 
account. Deeply read in the history of the time, versed in anti- 
quarian lore, and familiar with details and localities, he adds to 
these qualilicalions a quick susceptibility of the nature of effect^ 
and the power of grouping his figures so as to bring them at once 
into immediate action, — attributes which are eminently service- 
able in a narrative like the presenu In his happie.st c/Tirls we 
are often reminded of ih^^ free and vigorous pencil of Wouver- 
inans. The account of the flight of Viviana, Guy f^awke.s, and 
Humphrey Chetham across Chat Mo.ss is admirably told, and the 
incantation scene with the celebrated Dr. Dee, is narrated in a 
lone perfectly in accordance with the superstitious belief of the 
time, The examination of Guy Fawkes before James I. is an 
extremely good scene; and the firmness and resolution of the con- 
spirator are very strikingly portrayed; nor is the dreadful torture 
to which he was subsequently condemned, less graphically de- 
scribed. In seeking a romance of stirring character and intense 
interest, the reader will assuredly not be disappointed.”— JWb/vi- 
ing Herald. 



THE CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

OP 

SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, 

Author of ^^Pelham*' “2'Ac Disowned,'' ^c. 

CoNTENTs.—Sir Walter Scott; Art in Fiction; Death of Sir 
Walter Scott; Zicci, a Tale; Conversation with an Ambitious 
Sriuient in ill health; Poems^of Laman Blanchard; Poems of 
Robert Montgomery; Tour of a German Prince; Present State of 
Poetry; Notes of ’ Lord Brougham’s Speeches; Sir Thomas 
Browne; The People’s Charter; Letters by an English member 

of Parliament to M, de , of the Chambre dcs Deputes, No. 1, 

on Public Opinion; On Political Coalitions; Upon the Spirit ol 
True Criticism; Authors and their Works; Proposals for a Lite- 
rary Union; Literature considered as a Profession; International 
Law of Copyright; The Modern Platonisi; The knowledge of 
the World in Men tand Books, on English Notions of Morality; 
The Wilful Misstatements of the Guartcrly Review; Letters to 
the Editors of ilie Quarterly Review; On the Influence and Edu- 
cation of Women, The New Year; The Position and Prospects 
of Government; The Politician. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

“ Here we have two beautiful volumes— we mean just as we 
write— two voiumes into which Bulwer has infused just so much 
of himself— his iminortality, as will cover about seven hundred 
pages. 

These volumes arc the miscellaneous writings of that great 
autlior— great in his genius, great in his attainments, and but fo»- 
an unhapjiy obliquity in certain of his works of fiction, great in 
all his writings. But in these essays, we have not Ihose objec- 
tionable pictures which we may censure in his novels. We may 
(iifler from the distinguished author in some of his opinions of 
men, and things, and morals, but as a whole, his miscellaneous 
writings must command the applause of the critic, while they 
rivet the attention of every class of readers. 

It is refreshing to sit down and, for an hour, hold conver^^o 
with such a spirit as Bulwci’s; to sit in the light of his genius, to 
feel its warmth, and to own a sympathy with his views. We for- 
get what we have to condemn in his novels, in the amount which 
we have to approve in his essays.”— U. S. Gazette, 

LIVES OF EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC ^EN OF ITALY. 

By Mrs Shelley, Sir David BREWBTF||i, James Montgomery, and 
others, containing: ^ 

Dante^ Galtileo, Petrarch, Tasso, Boccaccio, ViUoria Colonm, 

Lorenzo de Medici, (f-c., Tassoni, Ariosto, Marini, MachiavcUi, 

In Two Volumes. 

“These volumes contain biographical notices, more or less 
complete, of twenty-two of those names, manv of which not only 
constitute the glory of Italy, but have stamped the impress of thei r 
genius upon all succeeding generations in every civilized country. 
The Lives commence with that of Dante, and end with Ugo Fos- 
colo, two persons who, in the character of their minds and tone 



c 

of their feelings and sentimentSi seem to us, though living so 
many centuries apart, to have borne a remarkable relation to one 
another.”— iVew York Amrican. 

THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS, 

oa 

MEMOIRS OP THE ROSE; 

Wilh Coloured Plates. 

A beautiful little volume, with gilt edges, suitable for presents. 
This neat little bijou comes very appropriately at the present 
season, just as the favorite and favored flower and all its perfumed 
satellites on every side are bursting into bloom and beauty. As 
an occasional souvenir or remembrance, too, it happens at the 
proper time— when the published annuals have become somewhat 
antiquated, and ere those in embryo* have burst their chrysalis. 
The subject is treated in a scries of pleasant letters from a gentle- 
man to a dear female friend, through which are scattered a profu- 
sion of gems of poesy' from the rich mines of many ancient and 
modern sons of song. 

‘‘Although the author, with attractive modesty, remarks in the 
language of the lively and forcible Montaigne, ‘ I have gathered 
a nosegay of flowers in which there is nothing of my own but the 
string that ties them,* yet the reader wall discover many sweet 
thoughts and pretty sentiments, springing like daisies and violets 
by the wayside, charming the traveller, and rendering the pursuit 
pleasant and profitable .” — Baiutday Courier, 

THE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS, 

OR 

LANGUAGE OF FLORA; 

EMBRACING ’AN ACCOUNT OP NEARLY THREE HUNDRED DIFFERENT FLOW- 
ERS, WITH THEIR POWERS IN LANGUAGE. 

<‘In biafltern lands they talk in flowors, 

And they tell in a garden their loves and cares; 

Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 
* On its loaves a mystic language bears.” 

With Coloured PUUesj a small volume f embossed cloth^ gilt edges. 

The work is beautifully got up, and the flowers tastefully and 
properly coloured. The volume is a pleasing appendage to the 
centre table, and is a most, timely gift, when the flowers are just 
beginning to exh|bit their beauties, and to present themselves as 
interpreters of human feelings. We commend the little volume 
as combining grave instruction with amusement.— 17. S. Gazette, 

A New Edition, with New Plates, of the 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 
WrtH ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY: 

To which is now first added, Tns Calendar of Flowers, revised 

bj the Editor of "Ferget-Me-Noti” handsomely done up in 
embossed leather and gilt edges. 



DE CLIFFORD, 

OR 

THE CONSTANT MAN. 

By the Author of “ Tremaine," “ De Verb," &c. 

“Dc CliflTorcl is a sterlingVork— a work not to be perused and 
dismissed in a breath, but to be read and studied again and again. 
It is not for the story, but for the fine delineation of the movement 
of the human heart— for the sinking descriptions of eminent poli- 
tical and distinguished persons, for the great knowledge of life, 
and men, and things, displayed in every part — for just reflections 
on events which belong to all periods — tor vigorous opinions or. 
celebrated authors and the tendency of their writing, and, abov-- 
all, for an elevated, manly, and moral tone, calculated to discou- 
rage vice and inspire virtue in every walk and relation of life. 

“ These volumes will long continue to be an ornament to the 
polite literature of our time." — Ltondon Literary Gazette, 


CECIL, 

OR 

THE ADVEN I URES OF A COXCOMB. 

A NOVEI. 

He was .«iuch a such a coxcomb— 

Such a jewel of n man!— ZIyron’« Journal* 

In Two Volumes 12mo. 

CriJf or Memoirs of a Coxcomb. — This book i.s remarlrably 
clever, written in a sparkling and easy style, which is read 
easily. It is fall of pointed things. The writer has also a vein 
f)f humorous exaggeration, at which we have laughed heartily, 
and his piclure of high London Life could only have been drawn 
by a thorough proficient in its sordid jealousies and utter want of 
heart." — Examiner. ^ • 

The author of this brilliant novel figures with all the supre- 
macy of a roaster. The work is perfectly fresh in style, and is 
full of graceful vivacity." — Morning Herald. * 

" A novel of the * Vivian Grey* school, but with more point 
and vigour. The story is told throughout with unflagging spirit, 
and wears an aspect of reality not often met with in fiction.”— 
Sun, 

Many are the vicissitudes which befall Cecil. His coxcombry 
and adventures are amusing; his humour is searching and sar- 
castic, and the living spirit which animates his confessions hold 
out to the last."— 



MR. OOOPBR’S BBW VOVBL. 

THE DEERSLAYER, 

THE FIRST WAR PATH; 

A TALE OF THE EARLY DAYS OF NATTf BITMPO AND CHINGACHOOOE. 

By tlie author of “TAc Last of the Mohicans'^ *^The Prairie^' “Pto- 
neers!^ ^c. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

“ tlere is decidedly the best novel of the season, whether pub- 
lished in England or America. In it, old Leathersiocking ap- 
pears again, and is as entertaining as ever. As far as we have 
read, the story is sustained with unflagging, we may say, with 
thrilling interest; and we promise ourselves a treat, such as wc 
have not for a long time enjoved, in finishing the perusal of the 
tale. Give us Mr. Cooper after all, for the sea or Indian life. 
As a depictor of incidents, amid the roar of the ocean storm, or 
ihc dangers of our savage wilds, the author of the “ Pioneers” is 
pre-eminent. Few writers could have kept up the interest in one 
character so long as Cooper lias sustained it in that of Leather- 
stocking. We cannot sec that, in the present volumes, there is 
any falling off in this respect. Chingachgook, the Mohican, 
whose death-scene is so powerfully painted in “ The Prairie,” 
also appears in the present tale. 

“ This novel completes— the author says— the ‘ Leatherstock- 
ing’ ta\es. Cooper has now followed the borderer through every 
stage of his existence, from the young scout to the trapper on the 
western prairies. The five tales may be considered as forming 
one continued story, in which the heroes and heroines of the 
several plots, are accessaries only to the history of ‘ Hawkeye,’ 
around whom the chief interest, after all, revolves. .The idea of 
carrying one chajracter through several tales is one successfully 
achieved by Shakspearej and we may also say, successfully imi- 
tated by Cooper. 

“We repeat, no tale of the season equals The Deerslayer. 
Every American especially should read this last work— the cope- 
stone of a seri08*-^y the first living novelist of his country.”— 
Saturday Post. 

' • 

'A FINE EDITION OF THE 
LEATHERSTOCKING TALES: 

EMBRACING 

The Deerdayer/The Pathfinder , The Pioneers^ The Prairie j and 
* ^ The Last of the Mohicans. 

Volumes, 12mo., bound in embossed cloth. 



A New EdiUon, complete, (Forty Volumes bound in Twen- 
ty,) of Cooper’s Novels and Tales: 

CONTAINING 

The Pioneers, Pilot, Lionel Lincoln, The Prahie, Wuiti 
Witch, Wish-ion-imsh, Last of The Mohicans, Red Rover, Bravi>, 
Travelling Bachelor, Heidenmauer, Headsman, Mannikins, Prr - 
caution, Homeward Hound, Jiome As Found, Pathfinder, Mcr^ 
cedes of Castile, and The Deerslayer, 

Also, The Second Series of his Novels and Tales, containin:; 
the last fourteen volumes of his books, bound in a style to match 
the first series in twenty-six volumes. 

The whole of the Novels by Mr. Cooper are now for the hr.^' 
time brought within the reach of the public in a uniform style 
and at so low a price that entitles them to a very general circula 
tion. 


THE 

POETICAL REMAINS 

OP THE LATE 

LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON 

COLLECTED AND ARRANGED 

BY HER MOTHER. 

WITH A BIOGRAPHY, 

BY 

MISS SEDGWICK. 

“Death, as if fearin'? to destroy. 

Paused o*er her couch awhile; 

Sho gave a tear for those she loved, 

Then met him with d smile.” 

Jn One handsome Volume, io match Irving's Memoir of her Sislet . 

• 

FAMILY SECRETS, 

HINTS TO THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

BY MRS. ELLIS, 

(late miss STIOKNET.) 



C I 

A NEW EDITION Ot 

GREYSLEAR, 

A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK: 

BY MR. HOFFMAN, 

Author of " Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie^^ 

In Two Volumea, 12tno. 

PATCH WORK: 

By-CAPT. BASIL HALL, R. N., P. R. S., &c. 

In Two Volumes. 

“Capl. Hall is5 an easy, familiar writer, already favonrablv 
known in the parlour, where his reputation will be enhanced by 
this present work. It is made up of sketches of various scenes 
and incidents, such as are apt to befall the wayfarer in many 
countries, Vesuvius in eruption is well described, and the author 
warms with his subject in depicting Etna under the same circum- 
stances. The changeful and ofl-sung beauties of the hills and 
valleys of Switzerland are pleasantly talked about, and such ad- 
A^entureas the bold traveller encountered amid Alpine glaciers, 
thrillingly told .” — North American, 

QUODLIBET: 

CONTAINING SOME ANNALS THEREOF; 

WITH AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND GHOWTH 
OJ? THE BOROUGH, AND THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS 
OF SUNDRY OF THE TOWNSPEOPLE! 

INTERSPERSED WITH SfCETCIIF-S OP THE MOST REMtRKAULE AND DISTIN- 
GUISHED CHARACTERS OP THAT PLACE AND ITS VICINITY. 

Eilitod by Solomon Secondthouohts, Schoolmaster, 

From Original MSS. indited hy Itimy end now made public nf the 
request of, hnd under the pairon4if^e of, the (treat New Light 
Democratic Central Committee nf Quodlibet. 

“ We find that we must stop quoting from bis attractive volume; 
the extracts already made from it commend more .strongly than 
any panegyric fr#m us could do, to the attentive perusal of every 
man who is fond of wit, and wdio does not relish a powerful poli- 
tical argument the less beCause it is presented to him in a dra- 
matic form.” 

THE SIEGE OF FLORENCE, 

THE SECRETARY OF MACHIAVELLI. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 



A LIBRARY EDITION 

OF Tins 

SELECT WORKS 

OF 

HENRY -FIELDING. 

WITH 

A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 

By sir WALTER SCOTT: 

AND AN ESSAY ON IIIS LIFE AND GENIUS, 

BY ARTHUR MURPHY, ESq. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

lioinu^ In One or Two Voluvies^ and in various styles^ f 

Purchasers, 


ALSO, TO MATCH THE ABOVE, 

THE SELECT WORKS 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT: 


WITH 

A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE AUTHOR* 
By sir WALTER SCOTT. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

Bound in One or TSwo Volumes^ to match iHelding, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GtfETHE, 

FROM THE GERMAN: 

WITH NOTES, ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED, ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

BY MRS. AUSTIN, 

la Two Tolumea. 



THE LONDON FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING 
For 1942. 

Edited dt LEITCH ftITCHIE, Esa. 

The new volume of this favourite annual is in preparation 
under the superintendence of the author of the first nine volumes 
of the “ Picturesque Annual^^ on a scale of unusual splendour. 

Among the authors engaged are the following: Mrs. Abd}^ 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, Coimless of Blessington, D. J. Bour- 
cault (Author of “London Assurance”) Mrs. Bray, Miss Mary 
Anne Browne, Barry Cornwall, R. 11. Home, Hon. Mrs. 
Lambert, Charles Lewis (Author of the “ Career of Woman’*), 
Miss Kuss (Author of the “ Romance of Jewish History”), Hon. 

• Mrs. Erskine Norton, Miss Power, Thomas Roscoe, J. R. Aris, 
Charles Richardson, Leilch Ritchie, Miss Savage, Miss Camilla 
Toulmin, Mrs. Walker, Forbes Winslow, Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley, Lady Wyatt, &c. &c. 

The engravings are finished with unusual care; and a more 
attractive volume, as regards external appearance, Literature, 
Art, and Fashion, has rarely if ever cros.sed the Atlantic, 

It will be bound in solid though richly ornamented leather. 


HEATH’S BOOK OF BEAUTY 
For 184^. 

Edited by the Countess op Blessington. 

With numerous exquisite Engravings by the most eminent aTiisis. 


This work will be bound in mperb style, with gilt edges, to 
match the volumes of former years. 



V 


THE |(eEP8AKE 


For 1849. 

Edited bt LADY E. STUAHT WORTLEY. 

With Splmxdid Engravings, 

In style and beauty this work will equal if not exceed 
the volumes of former years. It will be richly bound in 
gilt to enable the purchasers of the former volumes to keep 
up the scries. 


THE PICTURESQUE ANNU 

For 1849; 

r.mhracing al hail TWENTY finely executed Views of Paris, 

The volume for this year will be edited by Mrs. Gore, 
?.i)d will exceed in beauty the former volumes of this series. 
Its size will be the same, so as to correspond with the vo- 
lumes of former years. 



LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadel^thia, arc the 
American publishers of these four favourite London 
Annuals, which will be for sale by the various book- 
sellers in all October. 

Though much improved and beautified, the price 
will not be enhanced over that of former years. 



LEA & BLANCHARD bi^ to ilfiferm the public 
that they have at press 

SOUVENIRS OF OTHER DAYS; 

Written by a dhtinguiAed Lady of Virginia. 

TMis work will be brought out in a iftyle of great boautj, and form 
a Toittme auitablo to the intelligent and refined taste of the country. 

ALSO, 

THE PORCELAIN TOWER, 

OR 

NINE STORIES OF CHINA. 

Compiled from Original Sources 
By “T. T. T.” 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In One Yolumo. 

STURMER, 

A TALE OF MESMERISM, &c. 

Bt ISABELLA F. ROMER. 

In Two Yolumes. 


RICHARD SAVAGE, 

A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 

With Illustrations by Oruikskank. 

FRAN||.0HE ART WELL, 

* YEARS AGO; 

WtthlS^l^^ioTU by Ontikshank. 

STANLEY THORN, 

By tlie anthoi of “Valentine Vox” and “St. George Julian;’? 

by Onikthank. 

OF SHAKSPEARE; 
ByHillmor of Shakspearx and bis Friends.” 








